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ADVERTISEMENT. 



When the Editor of the following volumes pub- 
lished, about two years since, the work called ^ The 
Antiquary,'' he announced that he was, for the last 
time, intruding upon the public in his present capaci- 
ty. He might shelter himself under the plea, that 
every anonymous writer is, like the celebrated Junius, 
only a phantom, and that, therefore, although an appa- 
rition of a more benign, as well as much meaner de- 
scription, he can not be bound to plead to a charge 
of inconsistency. A better apology may be found 
in the imitating the confession of honest Benedict, 
that when he said he would die a bachelor, he did 
not think he should live to be married. The best of 
all would be, if, as has eminently happened in the case 
of some distinguished contemporaries, the merit of 
the work should, in the reader's estimation, form an 
excuse for the author's breach of promise. Without 
presuming to hope that this may prove the case, it is 
only further necessary to mention, that my resolu« 
tion, like that of Benedict, fell a sacrifice to tempta- 
tion at least, if not to stratagem. 



IV ADVERTISEMENT. 

It 18 now about six months since the Author, 
through the medium of his respectable Publishers, 
received a parcel of Papers, contiuning the outlines 
ef this narrative, with a permission, or rather with a 
request, couched in highly flattering terms, that they 
might be given to the Public, with such alterations as 
should be found suitable. These were of course so 
numerous, that, besides the suppression of names,' 
and of incidents approaching too much to reality, the 
work may in a great measure be said to be new writ- 
ten. Several anachronisms have probably crept in 
during^the course of these changes; and the mottoes 
for the chapters have been selected without any re- 
ference to the supposed date of the incidents. For 
these, of eourse the Editor is responsible. Some 
others occurred in the original materials, but tfiey are 
of little consequence. In point of minute accuracy, 
it may be stated, that the bridge over the Forth, or 
rather the Avondhu, (or Black River,) near the 
hamlet of Aberfoil, had not an existence Uiirty years 
ago. It does not, however, become the Editor to be 
the first to point out these errors; and he takes this 
public opportunity to thank the unknown and name- 
less correspondent, to whom the reader will owe the 
pnncipal share of any amusement which he may de- 
rive from the following pages. 
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CHAPTER I. 

How have I slnnM, that this afHiction ^ 

Should light so heayy on me? 1 have no more soni^ 
And this no ino|fe mine o wn^-*My jmnd cane 
Hang o'er hialiead that thus traivnoniied thee?**Ti«Tc<? 
ril send my hone to trarel next. 

A&ngUur Tfwntas. 

You have requested me, my dear friend, to be- 
stow some of that leisure with which Providence has 
blessed the decline of my life, in registering the 
hazards and difficulties which attended its commence- 
ment. The recollection of those adventures, .as you 
are pleased to term them, has indeed left upon my 
mind a chequered and varied feeling of pleasure and 
of pain, mingled, I trust, with no slight gratitude and 
veneration to the disposer of human events, who 
guided my early course through much risk and la- 
bour, chat the ease with which he has blessed my 
prolonged life, might seem softer from remembrance 
and contrast. Neither is it possible for me to doubt, 
what you have often affirmed, that the incidents 
which befel me among a p*eople singularly primitive 
in their government and manners, have something 
interesting and attractive for those who live to hear 
an old man's stories of a past age. 

Still, however, you must remember, that the tale 

told by one friend, and listened to by another, loses 

half its charms when committed to paper, and that 

the narratives to which you have listened with inter- 
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est, as toM by the voice of him to whom they occur- 
red, will appear less deserving of attention when pe* 
rased in tR seclusion of your study. But your 
jrreener age and robust coniStitution promise longer 
ufe than will, in all human probability, be the lot of 
your friend. Throw^ then, these sheets into some 
secret drawer of your escrutoire till we are separated 
from each other's society by an event which may hap- 
pen at any moment, and which must happen within 
the course of a few — a very few years. When we 
to'e parted in this world, to meet, I hope, in a better, 
you will, I am well aware, cherish inore than it de- 
servelb the memorv of your departed friend, and will 
find in every detaU which I am aow U> commit to pa- 
per, matter for mela&choly, but not' unpleasing re- 
jection^ Others bequeath to the confidents of their 
bosom, portraits of their external features — I put into 
your hand a fiutbful transcript of vay thoughts and 
feelings, of mf virtues and of my failings, with the 
assured hope, that the follies and headstrong impetu* 
p$ity of my youth will meet the same kind construc- 
tion and forgiveness which has so oft^in attended the 
faults of my matured age. 

One advantage, axbong the many, of addressing my 
memoirs, if I may give these sheets a name so im- 
posing, to a dear and intimate friend, is, that I might 
spare some of the details in this case unnecessary, 
.with which I must needs have detained a stranger 
from what I have to say of gi|?eater interest. Why 
should I bestow all my tediousness upon you, because 
I have you in my power, and have ink, paper and 
time beforetne? At the same time, I dare not promise 
that I may not abuse the opportunity so temptingly 
offered me, to treat of myself and my own concerns, 
even though I speak of circumstances as well known 
to you as to myself. The.seductive love of detail, 
when we ourselves are the heroes of the events which 
we tell, often disregards the attention due to the time 
and patiepce of the audience, and the best and wisest 
have yielded to its fiascination. I need only remind 
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yoa of the singular instance evinced by the form of 
that rare and original edition of Sully's Memoirs, 
which you (with the fond vanity of a book-collector) 
insist upon, preferring tb that which is reduced to 
the useful and ordinary form of Memoirs, but which 
I think curious, solely as illustrating how far so great 
a man as the author was accessible to the foible of 
self-importance* If I recollect rightly, that venerable 
peer and great statesman had appointed no fewer 
than four gentlemen of his household to draw up the 
events of his life, under the the title of Memorials of 
the Sage and Royal Affairs of State, Domestic, Po* 
litical, and Military, transacted by Hcnary IV. and 
so forth. These sage recorders, having made their 
compilation, reduced the Memoirs containing all the 
remarkable events of their master's life into a narra^ 
tive addressed to himself in propria persona. And 
thus, instead of telling his own story, in the third 
person, like Julius Csesar, or in the first person, like 
most who, in die hall or the study, undertake to be the 
heroes of their own tale. Sully enjoyed the refined, 
though whimsical pleasure, of having the events of 
his life told over to him by his secretaries, being 
himself the auditor, as he wa# also the hero, and 
probably the author of the whole book. It must have 
been a great sight to have seen the ex-minister, as 
bolt upright as a starched ruff and laced cassock 
could make him, seated in state beneath his canopy, 
and listening to the recitation of his compilers, while, 
standing bare in his presence, they informed him 
gravely, ^* Thus said the duke — so did the duke infer 
—such were your grace's sentiments upon this im- 
portant point— such were your secret counsels to the 
king upon that othe|r emergency," circumstances of 
which all must have been much better known to their 
hearer than to themselves, and most could only be 
derived fronv his own special communication. 

My situation is not quite so ludicrous as that of 
the great Sully, and yet there would be something 
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whkasical iQ Frank Osbaldistcme giving Will Tresham 
a rarmal account of his birth, education, and connex- 
ions in the #orld. I will, therefore, wrestle with the 
temptingvspirit of P. P., clerl of our parish, as I best 
may, and endeavour to tell you nothing thaf is fa« 
miliar to you already. Some things, however, I must 
recal to your memory, because, though formarly well 
known to you, they may have been fof gotten through 
lapse of time, and they afford the ground-work of 
my destiny. 

You must remember my father well, for as your 
own was a member of the mercantile house, you 
knew him from infancy. Yet you hardly saw him in 
his best days, before age and infirmity had quenched 
his ardent spirit of enterprise and speculation. He 
would have been a poorer man indeed, but perhaps 
as happy, had he devoted to the extension of science 
those active energies, and acute powers of observa- 
tion, for which commercial pursuits found occupation. 
Yet, in the fluctuations of mercantile speculation, 
there is something captivating to the adventurer, even 
independent of the hope of gain. He who embarks 
on that fickle sea, requires to possess the skill of the 
pilot and the fortitude of the navigator, and after sdl 
may be wrecked and lost, unless the gales of fortune 
breathe in his favour. This mixture of necessary 
attention and inevitable hazard — ^the frequent and 
awlul uncertainty whether prudence shall overcome 
fortune, or fortune baffle the schemes of prudence, 
affords full occupation for the powers, as well as for 
the feelings of the mind, and trade has all the fascina- 
tion of gambling without its moral guilt. 

Early in the 18th century, when I (Heaven help 
me) was a youth of some ^0 years old, I was sum- 
moned suddenly frotn Bordeaux to attend m^ father 
on business of importance. I shall never forget pur 
first interview. You recollect the brief, abrupt and 
somewhat stern mode in which he was wont to com* 
munieate his pleasure to those around him. Methinks 
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I see fatm even now in ray mind's e7e;-«the firm md 
upright figurc^the step, quick and determined— the 
eye, which shot so keen and so penetrating a gbmce 
— the features^ on which care had akeady planted 
wrinkles — and hear his language, in which he never 
wasted word in vain, expressed in a voice which had 
sometimes an occasional harslmess, far from the in- 
tention of the speaker. 

When I dismounted from my post-horse, I hasten* 
ed to my father's apartment. He was traversing it 
with an air of composed and steady deliberation 
which even my arrival, althofigh an only son unseen 
for four years, was unk>le to oiscompose* I threw 
myself into his arms. He was a kind, though not a 
fond father, and the tear twinkled in his (£urk eye, 
hut it was only for a moment. 

** Dubourg writes to me ^t he is satisfied with 
you, Prank." 

** I am happy, sir"— — 

^ But I have less reason to be so," he added, sit- 
ting down at his bureau* 

" I atn sorry, sir"— — 

^ Sorry and happy, Frank, are words that, on most 
occasions, signify little or nothing-— Here is your last 
letter." 

He took it out from a number of others tied up in 
a parcel with red tape, and curiously labelled and filed. 
There lay my poor epistle, written on a subject the 
nearest to my heart at the time, and couched in words 
w^ich I had thought would work compassion, if not 
conviction,*— there, I say, it lay, squeezed up among 
the letters (m mitceUaneous business in which my fa- 
ther's daily affairs had engaged him. I can not help 
smiling internally when I recollect the mixture of hurt 
vanity, and wounded feeling, with which I regarded 
my remonstrance, to the penning of which there had 
gone, I promise you, some trouble, as I beheld it ex- 
tl^cted trom amongst letters of advice, of credit, and 
all the common-|dace lumber, as I then thought them. 
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of ft tnerchant'6 correspondence. Surely, thought I, 
a letter of such importance (I dare not even say to 
tnyself so well written,) deserved a separate place, as 
weU as more anxious consideration, than those on the 
ordinary business of the counting-house. 

But my father did not observe my dissatisfaction, 
and would not have minded it if he had. He pro- 
ceeded with the letter in his hand, — ^^ This, Frank^ 
. is your^s of the 2l8t ultimo, in which you advise me, 
(reading from my letter) that in the most important 
business of forming a plan, and adopting a profession 
for life, you trust my paternal goodness will hold you 
entitled to at least a negative voice; that you have 
insuperable—- ay, insuperable is the word — I wish, bjr 
the way, you would write a more distinct current 
hand — ndraw a score through the tops of yourt's, and 
open the loops of your I's— insuperable objections to 
the arrangements which I have proposed to you. 
There is much more to the same effect, occupying 
four good pages of paper, which a little attention to 
perspicuity and distinctness of expression might have 
comprised within as may lines. For, after all, Frank, 
it amounts but to this, that you will not do as I would 
have you." 

^^ That I can not, sir, in the present instance; not 
that I will not." 

« Words avail very little with me, young man," 
said my father, whose inflexibility always poesessed 
the air of the most perfect calmness and self-posses- 
sion. ^^ Can not may foe a more civil phrase than 
will not^ but the expressions are synonymous where 
there is no moral impossibility. But I am not a 
friend to doing business hastily; we will talk this mat- 
ter over after dinner. — Owen." 

Owen appeared, not with the silver locks which 
you were used to venerate, for he was then little more 
than fifty; but he had the same, or an exactly similar 
suit of light brown clothes,— the same pearl gray 
silk stockings-— the same stock, with its silver buckles, 
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— ^tlie same plaited cambric raffles, drawn tlown over 
his Jbmcldes m the parlour, but in the counting-house 
carefully folded back under the sleeves, that they 
might remain unstained by the ink which he daily con^ 
sumed;— in a word, the same grave, formal, yet be* 
nevolent cast cofeatures, which continued to his death 
to distinguish the head clerk of the great house of Os- 
haldistone and Trfesham* 

^' Owen," said my father, as the kind old man 
shook me affectionately by the hand, ^^ you must dine 
with us to-day, and hear the news Frank has brought 
us from our friends at Bordeaux. 

Owen made one of his stiff bows of respectful 
gratitude; for in those days, when the distance be- 
tween. superiors and inferiors was inforced in a man- 
ner to which the present times are strangers, such an 
invitation was a favour of some little consequence. 

I shall long remember that dinner party. Deeply 
affected by feelings of anxiety not unmingled with 
displeasure, I was unable to take that active share in 
tibe conversation which my father seemed to expect 
from me; and I too frequently g^ve unsatisfactory 
answers to the questions with which he assailed me. 
Owen, hovering betwixt his respect for his patroB, 
and his love for the youth he had dandled on his 
knee in childhood, like the timorous, yet anxious ally 
of an invaded nation, endeavoured at every blunder I 
made to explain my nomeaning, and to cover my re- 
treat, manoeuvres which added to my father's pettish 
dis{deasure, and brought a share of it upon himself, 
ipstead of protecting me. I had not, while residing 
in the house of Dubourg, absolutely conducted my« 
self like 

A clerk condeitta'd bis father's soul to cross; 
Who penn'd a stanza when he should engross;-- 

but, ta say truth, I had/ frequented thje counting- 
house no more than X h^d thought absolutely neces* 
sary to secure ^( good report of the Frenchman, 
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long a eonreMoiideiit ol our irm, to wfaom m^ fiirthcr 
had truflled Kir initu^ng me ioto the secrsb of coHi- 
merce. Ifi&c^mjpritiripfldatCeiitioiihadbeoidccK- 
cated to Uteramre aad exerdset. MyfiMlier didnot 
altogether discourage such acqiramneafB, whether 
flttental or personaL He had too asueh good sense 
not to perceive, that Ihej sate gracefully upon every 
man, and he was sensible that^diej relieved and dig- 
nified the character to which he wishedme to aspire. 
But his chief ambition was, that I should succeed 
fiot merely to his fortune, but to the views and plana 
by which he imagined he could extend said peipetii<* 
ate the wealthy it^ritance whidi he designed me for. 
Love of his profession was the motive whidi he 
chose should be most ostensible, when he urged me 
to tread the same path; but he hadotiiers with which 
I only became acquaiirted at a later peiiod. Impetus 
ous in his schemes, as well as skilfial and daring, each 
new adventure, when successful, b^ame at once the 
incentive, and furnished the nieans, for farther specu- 
lation. It seemed to be necessary to him, as to ati 
ambitious conqueror, to puah on from acUeveasent 
to achievement, without stopping to secure, &r less 
to mjoy, die acquisitions which he made^ Accus- 
tomed to see his whole fortune tremUiagin die scsdes 
of chance, and dexterous at adopting expedients ror 
casting the balance m his favour, his health and 
spirits and activity seemed ever to increase widi the 
animating hazatxls oil which he stalred his wealth; 
and he resembled a sailor, accustomed to brave the 
billows aftd the foe, whose confidence rises on the eve 
of tempest or of batde. He was not, however^ in* 
sensible to the chauj^s which increasing age or su» 
pervcning malady might make in his own constitu* 
tion; and was anxious in good time to secure in me 
an assistant who might take the helm when his hand 
g^tw weary, and keep the vessel's wiqr. according to 
his counsel and instractioBk Paternal aftction, as 
well as <tte furAierBnce of hia mm pfauia, determined 
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bim to the same conclusion. Your fieither, though 
his fortune was nested in the house, was only a sleep* 
uig partner, as the commercial phrase goes; and 
Owen, whose probity and skill in the details of arith* 
metic rendered his services invaluable as a head 
clerk, was not possessed either of information or ta- 
lents sufficient to conduct the mysteries of the principal 
management. If my father was suddenly sum- 
moned from life, what would become of the world 
of schemes which he tiad formed, unless his son was 
moulded into a commercial Hercules, fit to sustain 
the weight, when relinquished by the falling Atlas? 
and what would become of that son himself, if, a 
stranger to business of this description, he found 
himself at once involved in the labyrinth of mercan- 
tile concerns, without the clue of knowledge necessa- 
ry for his extraction? For all these reasons, avowed 
and secret, my father was determined I should em- 
brace his profession; and when he was determined, 
die resolution of no man was more immoveable. I, 
however, was also a party to be consulted, and with 
something of his own pertinacity, I had formed a de- 
termination precisely contrary. 

It may, I hope, be some palliative for the resist- 
ance, which <m this occasion, I offered to my father's 
wishes, that I did not fully understand upon what 
they were founded, or how deeply his happiness was 
involved in them^ Imagining myself -certain of a 
large succes^^ion in future, and ample maintenance 
in the meanwhile, it never occurred to me that it 
might be necessary, in order to secure these bless- 
ings^ to submit to labour and limitations unpleasant to 
my taste and temper. I only saw in my father's 
proposal for my engaging in business, a desire th^t 
I should add to those heaps of wealth which he had 
himself acquired; and imagining myself the best judge 
of the path to my own happiness, I did not conceive 
that I should increase it by augmenting a fortune 
which I believed was already sufficient, and mpr« 

VOL. I. 3 
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than suficient, for every use, comfort, and elegant 
enjoTineiit. ' 

Accordii^jr, I am compelled to repeat, that my 
time at Bordeaux had not been spent as my father 
htid proposed to himself What- he considered as 
the* chief end of my residence in that city, I had 
postpmied to every other, and would (had I dared} 
have neglected it altogether. Dubourg, a favoured 
and benefitted correspondent of our mercantile house 
was too much of a shrewd politician to make such re- 
ports to the head of the firm concerning his only child, 
as would excite the displeasure of both; and he might 
also, as you will presently hear, have views of selfish 
advantage in suffering me to neglect the purposes for 
which I wasr placed under his charge. My conduct 
was regulated by the bounds of decency and good 
order, and thus far he had no evil report to make, 
supposing him so disposed; but, perhaps, the crafty 
Frenchman would have been equally complaissmt, 
had I been in the habit of indulging worse feelings 
than those of indolence and aversion to mercantile 
business. As it was, while I gave a decent portion 
of my time to the commercial studies he recommend- 
ed, he was by no means envious of the hours which 
I dedicated to other and more classical attainments, 
nor did he ever find fault with me for dwelling upon 
Corneille and Boileau, in preference to Poslethwayte, 
(supposing his folio to have then existed, and Mon« 
sieur Dubourg able to have pronounced his name), 
or Savary, or any other writer on commercial econ- 
omy. He had picked up somewhere a convenient 
expression with which he rounded off every letter to 
his correspondent. ^ I was all," he said, ^^ tl^t a fa- 
ther could wish." 

My father never quarrelled with a phrase, howeVer 
ftcquently repeated, provided it seemed to him dis- 
tinct and expressive; and Addison bihiself eoulid not 
have found expressions so satisfactory to him as 
* Your's received, and duly honoured the bills in- 
closed, as per margin." - " 
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Knowing, therefore, very well what he desired me 
to be, Mr.. Osbaldistone made no doubt« from the 
frequent repetition of Dubourg^s favourite phrase, 
that I was the very thing he wished to see me; when 
in an evil hour, he received my letter, contaicung my 
eloquent and detailed apology for declining a place in 
the firm, and a desk and stool in the comer of the 
dark counting-house in Crane Alley, surmounting in 
height those of Qwen, and the other clerks, and only 
inferior to the tripod of my father himself. AU was 
wrong from that moment. Oubourg's reports be* 
came as suspicious as if his billd had been noted for 
dishonour. , I was summoned home in all haste, and 
received in the manner I. have already communicated, 
to you. 



CHAPTER II. 

I begin shrewdly to suspect the young man of a terrible taint—- 
Poetry; with which idle disease \t he be infected, there's no 
hope of him in a state course. Adorn est of him for a common- 
wealth's man» if he go to'tin rhyme once. 

Ben Mrmm'e Beaikobmew Fair. . 

My father had, generally speaking, his temper un- 
der complete self-command, and his anger rarely in- 
dicated itself by words, except in a sort of dry testy 
manner to those who had displeased him. He never 
used threats or expression of loud resentment. All 
was arranged with him upon system, and it was his 
practice to *' do the needful" upon every occasion, 
without wasting words about it. It was, therefore, 
with a bitter smile that he listened to my imperfect 
answers concerning the state of commerce in France, 
and unmercifully permitted me to involve myself 
deeper and deeper in the mysteries of agio, tariffs, 
tare and tret; nor can I charge my memory with his 
having looked positively angry, .until he found me 
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unable to explain the exact effect which the deprecia- 
tion of the louis d'or had produced upon the nego- 
ciation of bills of exchange. ^' The most remarka- 
able national occurrence in my time," said my father, 
(who nevertheless had seen the revolution) ^^ and he 
knows no more of it than a post on the quay!" 

" Mr. Francis," suggested Owen, in his timed and 
conciliatory manner, ^^ can not have forgotten, that, 
by an arre^ of the king of France, dated 1st May, 
1700, it was provided that the porteur^ vfhhin ten 
days after due, must make demand—-—" 

" Mr. Francis," B^id my father, interrupting him, 
** will, I dare say, recollect for the moment any thing 
you are so kind as to hint to him.—* But body o' me! 
how Dubourg could permit him!— Hark ye, Owen, 
what sort of a youth is Clement' Dubourg, his ne- 
phew there, in the office, the black- haired ladf" 

" One of the cleverest clerks, sir, in the house; a 
prodigious young man for his time;" answered 
Owen; " for the gayety and civility of the young 
Frenchman had won his heart. 

^^ Ay, ay, I suppose he knows something of the na- 
ture of exchange. Dubourg was deter mitied I should 
have one youngster at least about my hand who un- 
derstood business; but I see his drift, and he shall 
find that I do so when he looks at the balance-sheet. 
Owen, let Clement's salary be paid up to next quar- 
ter-day, and let him ship himself back to Bordeaux 
I in his father's ship, which is clearing out yonder." 

<( Dismiss Clement Dubourg, sir?" said Owen, 
with si faltering voice. 

^' Yes, sir, dismiss him instantly; it is enough to 
have a stupid Englishman in the counting? house to 
make blunders, without keeping a sharp Frenchman 
there to profit by them." 

I had lived long enough in the territories of the 
Grand Monarque to contract a hearty aversion to ar- 
bitrary exertion of authority, even if it had not been 
instilled into me with my eartiest breeding; and I 
could not refrain from interposing, to prevent an in- 
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nocent and merttorioiid yoimff m&a from paying tb^ 
penalty of having acquired that proficiency which 
my father had desired of me. 

^^ I beg pardon, sir/' when Mr. Oabaldistone hadi 
done speakings ^^ but I think it but just, that, if I 
have been negligent of my duties, I should pay th^ 
forfeit myself. I have no reason to charge Monsieur 
Dubourg with having neglected to give me opportu- 
nity of improvement, however liulc I may hav9 
profited by them; and, with rejspect to Monsieuf 
Clement Dubourg" — 

^ With respect to him, and t6 you^ I shall take the 
measures which I see needful,* replied my fatheri 
^ but it is fair in you, Frank, to take your own blame 
on your own shoulders^— <very fair, that csm not be 
denied. I can not acquit old Dubourg," he said^ 
looking to Owen, '^ for having merely afforded Frank 
the means of useful knowledge, without either seeing 
that he took advantage of them, or reporting to m^ 
if he did not. You see, Owen, he has natural notions 
of equity becoming a British merchant." 

" Mr. Francis," said the head clerk, with his 
usual formal inclination of the head, and a frlight ele- 
vation of his right hand, which he had acquired by 
a habit of sticking his pen, behind his ear before, he 
spoke — ^^ Mr. Francis seems to understand the fun^ 
damental principle of all moral accounting, the great 
ethic rule of three. Let A do to B, as he would 
have B do to him; the product will give th^ rule of 
conduct required." 

My father saiiled at this redaction of the golden 
rule to arithmetical form, but instantly proceeded. 

** All this signifies nothing, Frank; you have been * 
throwing away your time like a boy, and in future, 
you must learn to live like a man. t shall put you 
under Owen's care for a few months^ to recovejr the 
lost ground." 

I was about to rcplv, but Owen logked at me ^ith 

2* 
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such a supplicatory an^ warning gesture, that I was 
involuntarily silent. ( 

" We will then," continued my father, " resume 
the subject of mine, of the 1st ultimo, to which you 
sent me an answer which was unadvised and unsat- 
isfactory. So now, fill your glass, and push the bot- 
tle to Owen." 

r Want of courage— of audacity, if you will, — ^was 
never my failing. I answered firmly, ^^ I was sorry 
tfiat my letter was unsatisfactory, unadvised it was 
not; for I had given the proposal his goodness had 
made me my instant and ansious attention, and it 
was with no small pain that I found myself obliged 
•to decline it." 

My father bent his keen eye for a moment on me^ 
and instantly withdrew it. As he made no answer, I 
thought myself obliged to proceed, though with some 
hesitation, and he only interrupted me by monosyl- ' 
lables. ' 

^^ It is impossible, sir, for me to have higher re- 
spect for any character than I have for the commer- 
cial, even were it not yours." 

« Indeed!" 

*^ It connects nation with nation, relieves the wants, 
and contributes to the wealth of all, and is to the 
general commonwealth of the civilized world what 
the daily intercourse of ordinary life is to private 
society, or rather what air and food are to our bo« 
xlies." 

« Well, sir?" 

<^ And yet, sir, I find myself compelled to persist 
in declining to adopt a character which I am so ill 
qualified to support." 

^* I will take care that you acquire the qualifica* 
tions necessary. You are no longer the guest and 
piqpil of Dubourg." 

^1 But, my dear sir, it is no defect of teaching 
which I plead, but my own inability to profit by in- 
struction." 
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^' Nonsense; have you kept your journal in the 
terms I desired?" 

« Yes, sir." 

** Be pleased to bring it here." 

The volume thus required was a sort of common- 
place book, kept by my father's recommendation, in 
which I had been directed to enter notes of the mis- 
cellaneous information which I had acquired in the 
course of my studies. Foreseeing that he would de- 
mand inspection of this record, I had been attentive 
to transcribe such particulars of information as he 
would most likely be pleased w|th, but too often the 
pen had discharged the task without much correspon- 
dence with the head. And it had also happened, 
that, the bdok being the receptacle nearest to my 
hand, I had occasionally jotted down memoranda 
which had little regard to traffic. I novf put it into my 
father's hand, devoutly hoping he might light on no- 
thing that would increase his displeasure against me. 
Owen's face, which had looked something blank 
when the question was put, cleared up at my ready 
answer, and wore a smile of hope, when I brought 
from my apartment, and placed before my father, a 
ccMnmercial-looking volume, rather broader than it 
was long, having brazen clasps and a binding of 
ipough calf. This looked business-like, and was en* 
couraging to my benevolent well-wisher. But he ac- 
tually smiled With pleasure as he heard my father 
run over some part of the contents, muttering his 
critical remarks as he went on. 

^^ Brandies — Barib and barricantSj also tonneaux. 
*^At Nantz. 29— Fi?/fe* to the bartque at Cognac and( 
Rochelle 27 — At Bourdeaux 32 — ^Very right, Frank 
•^Duties on tonnage and custom-house^ see Saxby^s 
Tables-^-^Thzt^s not well: you should have transcribed 
the passage; it fixes the thing on the memory — i?e* 
ports outuard and inward — Corn debentures — Over^ 
sea CocketS'^-^IAnens — Isingham'^Gen tish^-^tock" 
j/^sk^^TltHng^nCrofling—Lub'fsh. You should 
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have noted that they are all, nevertheless, to be enter- 
ed as titlings.— How many inches long is a titling?'' 

Owen, seeing me at fault, hazarded a whbper, of 
which I fortunately caught the import. 

" Eighteen inches, sir"^— 

" And a lub-fish is twenty-four — very right. It is 
important to remember this on account of the Portu- 
guese trade. — But what have we herti»-^Bourdeaux 
founded in the year— 'Castle of the Trompette — Pa* 
lace ofGallienus — Well, well, that's very rig^t too.— 
This is a kind of waste-book,Owen^in which all the 
transactions of the day, emptions, orders, payments, 
receipts, acceptances, draughts, commissions, and 
advices are entered micellaneously." 

" That they may be regularly transferred to the 
day-book and ledger," answered Owen; ^^ I am glad 
Mr. Francis is so methodical." 

I perceived myself getting so fast into favour, that 
I began to fear the consequence would be my father's 
more obstinate perseverance in his resolution that I 
must become a merchant, and, as I was determined 
on the contrary, I began to wish I had not, to use 
my friend Mr. Owen's phrase, being so methodical. 
But I had no reason for apprehension on that score; 
for a blotted piece of paper dropped out of the book, 
and, being taken up by my father, he interrupted a 
hint from Owen, on the propriety of securing loose 
memoranda with a little paste, by exclaiming, '' To 
the memory of Edward the black Prince— -What's all 
this?*-»-verses! — By Heaven Frank, you are a greater 
blockhead than I supposed you!" 

My father, you must recollect, as a maiii of busi- 
ness, looked upon the Labour of poets with contempt: 
and as a religious man, and of the dissenting per* 
suasion, he considered such pursuits as equally 
trivial and profane. Before you condemn him,'yoa 
must recal to remembrance how too mai^ of the po- 
ets in the end of the seventeenth cexitury bad led their 
tives and employed their Udents* This sect also to 
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which my father belonged, felt, or perhaps affected^ 
a puritanical aversion to the lighter exertions of lit- 
erature. So that many causes contributed to aug- 
ment the unpleasant surprise occasioned by the iU- 
timed discovery of this unfortunate copy of verses. 
As for poor Owen, could the bob-wig which he then 
wore have uticurled itself, and stood on end with hor- 
ror, I am convinced the morning's labour of the fri-* 
sent would have been undone, merely by the excess 
of his astonishment at this enormity. An inroad om 
the strong box, br an erasure in the ledger, or a mis- 
summation in a fitted accdunt, could hardly have 
surprised him more disagreeably. My father read 
the lines sometimes with an affectation of not being 
able to understand the sense, — sometimes in a mouth- 
ing tone of mock heroic, — silways with an emphasis 
of the most bitter irony, most irritating to the nerves 
•f the author. 

*' O for the voice of that wild horn» 
On Fontarabian echoes borne. 

The dying hero's call. 
That told Imperial Charlemagne, 
How Paynim sons of swarthy Spain 

Had wrought his champion's fall/' 

** Fontarabian echoesP^ continued my father, inter- 
rupting himself; '^ the Fontandbian Fair would have 
been more to the purpose. — Arynim?— What's Pay- 
lum—* Could you not say Pagan as well, and write 
English, at least, if you must needs write nonsefuse.— 

** Sad over earth and ocean soundinp^. 
And England's distant cliffs astoundmg, 

Such are the notes should say 
How Britain's hope, and France's fear, 
Yietor of Cressy and Poitier, 

In Bordeaux dying lay." 

^^ Poitiers, by the way, is always spelled with an ^, 
and I know no reason why orthography should give 
place to rhyme*~ 
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** Raifle my faint headp my sqmreSy*' he «ud, 
'* And let the casement be display'd. 

That 1 may see once more • 

^ The splendour of the setting sub 

Gleam on thy mirror'd wave. Garonne, 

And Blaye's empurpled shore." 

" GaroTtne and sun is a bad rhyme. Why, Franlc, 
you do not even understand the beggarly trade you 
have chosen. 

*' Like me, he sinks to Glory's sleep, 
His h\\ the dews of evening steep. 

As If in sorrow shed. 
So soft shall fall the trickling tear. 
When England's maids and matrons hear 
' r Of their Black Edward dead. 

r 

" And though my sun of glory set. 
Nor France, nor England shall forget 

The terror of my name: 
And oft shall Britain's heroes rise. 
New plannets in these southern skies. 

Through clouds of blood and flame.*' 

** A cloud of flame is something new— -Good-mor- 
row, my masters all, and a merry Christmas to you! 
— Why, the. bellman writes better lines." He then 
tossed the paper from him with an air superlative 
contempt, and concluded, — '* Upon my credit, Frank, 
you are a greater blockhead than I took you for." 

What could I say, my dear Tresham? — There I 
stood, swelling with indignant mortification, while my 
father- regarded me with a calm but stem lopk of 
scorn and pity; and poor Owen, with uplifted hands 
and eyes, looked as striking a picture of horror as if 
he had just read his patron's name in the Gazette. 
At length I took courage to speak, endeavourin) 
that my tone of voice should betray my feelings 
little as possible. 

*'*' I am quite aware sir, how ill qualified I ai 
to play the conspicuous part in society you ha^ 
destined for me; and luckily, I am not ambitious of thuj 
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wealth I might acquire. MnOwen would bea much 
more effective assistant." I said this in some malice, 
for I considered Owen as having deserted my cause 
a little too soon. 

" Owen?" said my father — " The boy is mad, 
actually insane. And, pray, sir, if I may presume 
to inquire, having coolly turned me over to Mr. Owen, 
(although I may expect more attention from any one 
than from my son) what may your own sage projeicts 

*' I should wish, sir," I replied, summoning up 
my courage,** to travel for two or three years, should 
that consist with your pleasure; otherwise, although 
late, I would willingly spend the same time at Oxford 
or Cambridge." 

** In the'name of common sense! was the like ever 
heard?^to put yourself to school among pedants 
and Jacobites, when you might be pushing your 
fortune in the world! why not go to Westminster 
or Eaton at once, man, and take to Lilly's Gram- 
mar and Accidence, and to the birch too, if you 
like it?" 

" Then, sir, if you think my plan of improvement 
too late, I would willingly return to the continent." 

** You have spent too much time there to litde 
purpose, Mr. Francis." 

'* Then I would choose the army, sir, in prefer- 
ance to any other active line of life." 

** Choose the d — 1," answered my father, hastily, 
and then checking himself — " I profess you make me 
as great a fool as you are yourself.—- Is he not 
enough to drive onemad^ Owen?" Poor Owen shook 
his head, and looked down. *' Hark ye, Frank," con- 
tinued my father, "I wilt cut all this matter very 
short— -I was at your age when my father turned 
me out of doors, and settled my legal inheritance, 
on my younger brother. I left Osbaldistone-Hall on 
the back or a broken-down hunter, with but ten 
guineas in my purse. I have never crossed the thres- 
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hold "again, and I never will. I know not, and I care 
not, if my fox-hunting brother is alive, or has bro*- 
ken his neck; but he has children, Frank, and one of 
them shall be my son, if you cross me fartherin thi^ 
matter." 

'* -You will do your pleasure," I answered, rather, 
I fear, with more sullen indifference than respect, 
^' with what is your own." 

^ Yes, Frank, what I have is my own, if labour in 
getting and care in augmenting, can make a right 
of property; and no drone shall feed on my honey- 
comb. Think on it well; what I have said is not 
without reflection, and what I resolve upon I will 
execute." 

^^ Honoured sir — dear sir," exclaimed Owen, tears 
rushing into his eyes^ ^ you are not wont to be in 
such hurry in transacting business of importance. 
Let Mr. Francis run up the balance before you shut 
the account, he loves you, I am sure; and when he 
puts down his filial obedience to the per cantray I 
am sure his objections will disappear." 

" Do you think I will ask him twice," said my fa- 
ther, sternly, *^ to be my friend, my assistant, and 
my confident?— to be a partner of my cares and of 
my fortune? Owen, I thought you had known me 
better. 

He looked at me as if he meant to add something 
more, but turned instantly away, and left the room ab- 
ruptly. I was, I own, affected by this view of the 
case, which had not occurred to me, and my father 
would probably have had little reason to oomplain of 
me, had he^commenced the discussion with this ar- 
gument. 

But it was too late. I had much of his own ob- 
duracy of resolution, and Heaven had decreed that 
my sin should be my punishment, though not to the 
extent which my transgression merited. Owen, when 
we were left alone, continued to look at me with eyes, 
which tears from time to time moistened, as to dis- 
cover before attempting the task of intercessor, upon 
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ml what point my obstinacy was most assaikble. At 

bn>l length he began, with broken and disconcerted ac- 

lerfj cents,—" O 1 — d, Mr. Francis!— Good Heavens, sir! 

—My stars, Mr. Osbaldistone! — that I should ever 

have seen this day — and you so young a gentleman, 

sir— For the love of Heaven look at both sides of the 

iccount — Think what you are going to lose — a noble 

fortune, sir — one of the finest houses in the city, even 

under the old firm of Tresham and Trent, and now 

Osbaldistone and Tresham — You might roll in gold, 

Mr. Franci&-*And my dear young Mr. Frank, if 

there was any particular thing in the business of the 

house which you disliked, I would^' (sinking his voice 

to a whisper) ^' put it in order for your tcrmly, or 

weekly, or daily, if you will — Do, my dear Mr. 

Francis, think o the honour due to your father, that 

your days may be long in the land." 

'' i am much obliged to you, Mr. Owen," said I,— 
'* very much obliged; indeed; but my father is the best 
judge how to bestow his money. He talks of one of 
my cousins-— let him dispose of his wealth as he 
pleases, I will never sell my liberty for gold." 

*^ Gold, sir?— I wish you saw the balance sheet of 
profits at last term — It was in five figures— five fig- 
ures to each partner's sum total, Mr. Frank— And aU 
this is to go to a Papist, and a north-country booby, 
and a disaffected person besides— ^It will break my 
heart, Mr. Francis, that have been toiling more like a 
dogthana man,and all forthelove of the firm.^— Think 
how it will sound, Osbaldistone, Tresham and Os- 
baldistone — or, perhaps, who knows," (again lower- 
ing his voice) *' Osbaldistone, Osbaldistone and Tres- 
ham, for our Mr. Osbaldistone can buy them all out." 
« But, Mr. Owen, m^' cousin's name being also 
Osbaldistone, the name of the company will sound 
every bit as well in your ears." 

« O, fy upon you, Mr. Francis, when you know 
how well I love you — your cousin indeed!— a Papist, 
no doubt, like his father, and a disaffected person 
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tD the Protestant succesaion-^that's another itei^i 
doobtkss." > 

** There are many very good men Catholics, Mr^ 
Owen," rejoined !• 

As Owen was about to answer, with unusual ani- 
mation, my father re-entered the apartment. 

** You were right," he said, ** Owen, and I was 
wrong; we will take more time to think over this mat- 
ten-— Young man, you will prepare to give me ao 
answer on dhis important subject this day month." 

I bowed in silence, sufficiently glad of a reprieve, 
and trusting it might indicate some relaxation in my 
father's determination. 

The time of probation passed slowly, unmarked by 
any accident whatever. I went and came, and dis- 
posed of my time as I pleased, witliout question or 
criticism on the part of my father. Indeed 1 rarely 
saw him, save at meal times, when he studiously 
avoided a discussion which you may well suppose I 
was in no hurry to press onward. Our conversation 
was of the news of the day, or of such general topics 
as strangers discourse upon to each other; nor could 
any one have guessed, from its tenor, that there re- 
mained undecided betwixt us a dispute of such im- 
portance. It haunted me, however, more than once, 
like a night-mare. Was it possible he would keep 
his word, and disinherit his only son in favour of a 
nephew, whose very existence he was not perhaps 
quite certain of? My grandfather's conduct, in simi- 
lar circumstances boded ,me no good, had I consid- 
ered the matter rightly. But I had formed an erro- 
neous idea of my father's character, from the impor- 
tance which I recollected I had maintained with him 
and his whole family before I went to France. I was 
not aware, that there are men who indulge theil chil- 
dren at an early age, because it interests an4 amuses 
them, and who can yet be sufficiently severe when 
the same children cross their expectations at a more 
advanced period. On the contrary, I persuaded my- 
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self, that all I had to apprehend, was some temporary 
alienation of a{Fection;-^erhaps a rustication of a few 
weeks, which I thought would rather please me at 
otherwise, since it would give me ian opportunity of 
^ettSng about my unfinished version of Orlando Fu- 
riosO) a poem which I longed to render into English 
terse. I suffered this belief to get such absolute 
possession of my mind, that I had resumed my blot- 
tM papers, and was busy in meditation on the oft- 
recurring rhymes of the Spenserian stanza, when I 
heard a Tow and cautious tap at the door of my apart- 
ment, ** Come in," I said, and Mr, Owen entered. 
So regular were the motions and habits of that wor- 
thy paan, that in all probability this was the first time 
' he had ever been in the second story of his patron's 
house, however conversant with the first; and I ani 
still at a loss to know in what manner he discovered 
my apartment. 

** Mr. Ft'ancis," he said interrupting ray cxpres* 
sions of surprise and pleasure at seeing him, ^ I do 
not know if I am doing well in what I am about to 
say— 'it is^not right to speak of what passes in the 
counting-house out of doors— one should not tell, as 
they say, to the post in the warehouse, how many 
lines there are in the ledger. But young TwineaU 
has been absent from the house for a fortnight and 
more, until two days since.'^ 

" Very well, my dear sir, and how does that con- 
ceipn us?'' 

" Stay, Mr. Francis — ^your father gave him a pri- 
vate commission: and I am sure he did not go down 
to Falmouth about the Pilchard affair; and the £xeter. 
business with Blackwell and company has been set« 
fled; and the mining people in Cornwall, Trevanion, 
and 'Treguilliam, have paid all they are like to pay|. 
and any other matter of business must have been put 
through my books; in short, it's my faithful belief that 
TwinealFhas been down in the north." 

** Do you really suppose so?" said I, somewhat 
startled. 
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^^ He has spoken about nothing, sir, since he re- 
turned, but his new boots, and his Rippon spurs, and 
a cock-iight at York— it's as true as the muhiplica- 
tion-table. Do, Heaven bless you, my dear child^ 
make up your mind to please your father, and to be 
a man and a merchant at once." 

I felt at that instant a strong inclination to submit, 
and to make Owen happy by requesting him to tell 
my father, that I resigned myself to his disposal. 
But pride— -pride, the source of so much that is good 
and so much that Is evil in our course of life, pre- 
vented me. My acquiescence stuck in my throat; 
and while I was coughing to get it up, my father's 
voice summoned Owen. He hastily left the room 
and the opportunity was lost. 

My father was methodical in every thing. At the 
very same time of the day, in the same apartment, 
and with the same tone and manner which he haft 
employed an exact month before, he recapitulated 
the proposal he had made for taking me into part* 
nership, and assigning xxib a department in the count- 
ing-house and, requested to have my final decision. 
I thought at the time there was something unkind in 
this; and I still think that my father's conduct was 
injudicious. A more .conciliatory treatment would, 
in all probability, have gained his purpose. As it was, 
I stood fast, and, as respectfully as I could, declined 
the poposal he made to me. Perhaps, — for who can 
judge of their own heart, — I felt it unmanly to yield 
on the first summons, and expected farther solicita- 
tion, as, at least, a pretext for changing my mind. If 
so, I was disappointed; for my father turned cooly to 
Owen, and only said, ^^ you see it is as I told you.< — 
Well Frank," (addressing mc) ** you are nearly of 
age, and as well qualified to judge of what will con- 
stitute your own happiness as you ever are like to be; 
therefore I say no more. But as I am not bound to 
give in to your plans, any more than you are corny 
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n.l peOed to submit to mine, may I aslc to know if you 

aali ^ave formed any which depend on my assistance^ " 

I answered, not a little abashed, ^^ that being bred 
ili,l ^° ^^ profession, and having no funds of my own, it 
f,c| was obviously impossible for me to subsist without 
some allowance from my father; that my wishes were 
t^ I very moderate; and that I hoped my aversion for the 
gl profession to which he had designed me, would not 
occasion his altogether withdrawing his paternal sup- 
port and protection." 

^ That is to say, you wish to lean on my arm, and 
yet to walk your own way? That can hardly be, Frank; 
•^however, I suppose you mean to obey my direc- 
tions, so far as they do not cross your own humour?" 
I was about to speak— >^ Silence, if you please," he 
continued. ^^ Supposing this to be the case, you will 
iQstantly set out for the North of £ngland, to pay 
your uncle a visit, and see the state of his familyr I 
have chosen from among his sons (he has seven I be- 
lieve) one whom I understand is most, worthy to fill 
the place I intended for you in the counting-house* 
fiat some farther arrangements may be necessary, 
and for these your presence may be requisite. You 
shall have fifj^ther instructions at O&baldistone-Hall, 
where you will please to remain until you hear from 
me. Every thing will be ready for your departure 
to-morrow morning," 

With these words my father left the apartment. 
*' What does this all mean, Mr. Owen?" said I to 
my sympathetic friend, whose countenance wore a 
cast of the deepest dejection. 

" You have ruined yourself, Mr. Frank, that's all; 
when your father talks in that quiet determined man- 
ner, there will be no more change in him than in a 
fitted account." 

And so it proved; for the next morning, at five 
oVlock, I found myself on the road to York, mount* 
ed on a reasonably good horse, and with fifty guineas 
in my pockety- travelling, as it would seem, for , the 
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purpose of assisting in the adoption of a successor to 
- myself in my father's house and favour, and, for 
ought I knew, eventually in his fortune also. 



CHAPTER III. 

The slack mil shifts from side to side. 
The boat untrimm'd, amidst the tide» 
Borne down, adrift, at random tost. 
The oar breaks short, the rudder's lost. 

Gay* 9 Fabks, 

I HAVE tagffed with rhyme and blank verse the 
sub-divisions of this important narrative, in order to 
seduce your continued attention by powers of com- 
position of stronger attraction than my own. The ' 
preceding lines refer to an unfortunate navigator, 
who daringly unloosed from its moorings a boat, 
which he was unable to manage, and thrust it off into 
the full tide of a navigable river. No school boy, 
who, betwixt frolic and defiance, had executed a simi- 
lar rash attempt, could feel himself, when adrift in a 
strong current, in a situation more awkward than 
mine, when I found myself driving, without a com* 
pass, on the ocean of human life. There had been 
such unexpected ease in the manner in which my fa- 
ther slipt a knot, usually esteemed the strongest 
which binds society together, and suffered me to de- 
part as a sort of outcast from his family, that it 
strangely lessened the confidence in my own personal 
accomplishments, which had hitherto sustained me. 
Prince Prettyman, now a prince, ^nd now a fisher's 
son, had not a more awkward sense of his degrada- 
tion. We are apt, in our engrossing egotism, to con- 
sider all those accessories which are drawn around 
us by prosperity as pertaining and belonging to our 
own persons, that the discovery of our unimportance^ 
when left to our own proper resources, becomes iO|^ 
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^Xpressibly mortifying* As the hum of London died 
^^ay upon my eary the distant peal of her steeples 
ii^ore than once sounded to my ears the admonitory 
^ Turn again,^' erst heard by her future lord mayor; 
^Hd when I looked back from Highgate on her dusky 
^Magnificence, I felt as if I were leaving behind me 
^oiE^rt, opulence, the charnis of society, and all the 
pleasures of cultivated life. 

But the die was cast. It was, indeed, by no means 
probable that a late and ungracious compliance with 
ikiy father's wishes would have reinstated me in the 
situation which I had lost. On the contrary^firm and 
strong of purpose as he himself was, he might rather 
have been disgusted than cdnciliated by my tardy and 
compulsory acquiescence in his desire that I should 
^nter into commerce. My constitutional obstinacy 
came also to my aid, and pride whispered how poor 
SI figure I should make, when an airing of four miles 
from London had blown away resolutions formed in 
;% month's serious deliberation. Hope^ too, that never 
forsakes the young and hardy, lent her lustre to my 
future prospects. My fadier could not be serious in 
the sentence of foris-familiation, which he had so 
Vmhemtatingly pronounced. It must be but a trial 
of my disposition, which, endured with patience and 
steadiness on my part, would raise me in his estima- 
tion, and lead to an amicable accommodation of the 
point in dispute between us. I even settled in my 
own mind now far I would concede to him, and upon 
what articles of our supposed treaty I would make a 
firm st^nd, and the result was, according to my com- 
putation, that I was to be reinstated in my full rights 
of filiation, paying the easy penalty of some ostensi- 
ble compliances to atone for my past rebellion. 

In the meanwhile, I was lord of my person, and 
experienced that feeling of independence which the 
youthful bosom receives with a thrilling mixture of 
pleasure and apprehension. My purse, though by 
no means amply replenished, was in a situation to 
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supply all the wants and wi^es of a traveller. I hstd 
been accustomed, while at Bordeaux, to act as tny 
own valet; my horse was fresh, young, and active, 
and the bouyancy of my spirits soon surmounted the 
melancholy reflections wiui which my journey com- 
menced. 

I should have been glad if I had journeyed upon 
a line of road better calculated to afford reasonable 
objects of curiosity, or a more interesting country, to 
the traveller. But the north road was then, and per- 
haps still is, singularly deficient in these respects; nor 
do I believe you can travel so far through 9ritain in 
any other direction without meeting more of what is 
worthy to engage the attention. My meitfal rumina* 
tions, notwithstanding my assumed confidence, were 
not always of an unchequered nature. The Muse 
too — the very coquette who had led me into this 
wildemess-*4ike others of her sex, deserted me in 
my utmost need; and I should have been reduced to 
rather an uncomfortable state of dulness, had it not 
been for the occasional conversation of strangers who 
chanced to pass the same way. But the characters 
whom I met with were of a uniform and uninterest- 
ing description. Country parsons, jogging homewards 
after a visitation; farmers or graziers, retucning from 
a distant market; clerks of traders, travelling to col- 
lect what was due to their masters in provincial 
towns, with now and thex) an officer going down into 
the country upon the recruiting service, were at this 
period, the persons by whom the turnpikes and tap- 
sters, were kept in exercise. Our speech, therefore, 
was of tithes and creeds, of beeves and g^ain, of com- 
modities wet and dry, and the solvency of the retail 
dealers, occasionally varied by the description of a 
siege, or battle, in Flanders, which, perhaps, the nar- 
rator only gave me at second hand. Robbers, a fer- 
tile and alarming theme, filled up every vacancy, and 
the names of the Golden Farmer, the Flying High- 
wayman, Jack Needham, and other Beggar's Opera 
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heroes, were fanbiliar in our -months us houieh^d 
words. At such tales, like children closing tKtir cir- 
cle round the fire when the ghost storj di^aws to its 
climax, the riders drew near to each qtheri, looked 
before and bebiiid them, examined the prhning of 
their pistols, and vowed to ^tand by each other in 
case of danger; an engagement wluch, like other of* 
fensive and defensive alUancesf sometimes ^idedotiit 
of remembrance when thefie was an appearance oi 
aotual "peril. 

Of all the fellows whom I ever saw haunted l^yier- 
rors of this nature, one poor man, Mrith whom T tra- 
velled a day and a half, smbrded^metnost amusement. 
He had upon his postiUiofl^ » very ^^mall, but appa« 
remiy-a very weighty povtmanteau, about the safety 
of' which he seemed particularly solicitous, never 
trusting it out of his own immediate care, and uni<* 
formly 'repressing the officious^ zeal of the ^aitersi 
and ostlers, who offered their services to carry it into 
the hottse. With the same precaution he laboured to 
conceal, not only tiie purpose of his journey, and his 
ultimate plac«^ of destination, but even the direction 
of each day's route. Notlung embanrassed him mpre 
than to be asked by any one, whether he was travel- 
ling upward or dowaward, or at what stage he in- 
tended to bait. His place of rest for the night be 
scrutinized with the most atixious care, alike avoid- 
ing solitude, and what he <^' considered as bad. neigh-, 
bourhbod; and at Grantham, 1 believe,, he sat up all 
night to avoid sleeping in the next room to a thick- 
set squinting: fellow, in a black wig, and a tarnished 
gold-laced waistcoat. Wkh all these cares on his 
mind, my fellow traveller, to judge by his ^hewcs and 
sinews, was a man who mip;ht have set danger at de- 
fiance with as much impunity as most men. He was 
strong, and well built; and, judging from his gold- 
laced hat and cockade, seemed to have served in the 
army V or at least to belong to the military profession 
in one capacity or other. His conversation also. 
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though always sufficiently vulgar, iiu that of a man 
of sens^, vhen the tecrible bugbears, whteh haunted 
his imaginatien, for a momezit ceased to oociipy hiis 
attentioii* But ev^ery accf dentsd assosiatifm recced 
tfaeai. An open headi, a cl^e plaMation, were alike 
subjects pt his apprehension; and the whisde of Ji 
shephesd lad was instantly converted into the signd 
Q^a depredator* £vt»i the sight of a gibbet, if it as- 
Sttred him 4ba| o^& robb«r was safely disposed of by 
jusdce, never failed to remind him how many re- 
mained' suUunbsiiigDd. 

I should have wearied of ^lis fellow's compsmy. 
had I not been s^U more dred of my own thoughts. 
Some of the myveUour«tories, however, which he 
rflated,.had in themselves a cast of interest, and ano- 
ther whimsical point of his peculiarities afforded mc 
the occasional opportunity of anlusing myself at hit 
expense* Among his tales, several of the unfortunate 
travellers who fell among^ thieves, incurred that cala^ 
|i)ity from associating themselves 6n the road* with a 
well dressed and entertaining stranger, iff whose com- 
pany they trusted to find protection as well as amuse- 
ment; who cheerted their journey with tait and song, 
protected them. against the over^^charg^s and false 
reckonings, until at length, under pretextx>f showing s 
nearet road over a desolate cootmon, he seduced hia 
unsuspicious victims from the public road into soms 
dismal glen, where suddenly blowing his whistle, he 
assembled his comrades fr4>m their lurking-place, and 
displayed himself in his true colours, the captain, 
namely,of the band of robbers to whom his unwary fel- 
low-travellers had ibrfeited their purses, and perhaps 
their lives. Towards the conclusion of such a tale, and 
when my companion had wrought himself into a fe« 
ver of apprehension by the progress of his own nar- 
rative, I observed that he usually eyed me with a 
glance of doubt and suspicion, as if the possibility 
occurred to him, that he might, at the very momeirt 
of speaking, be in company with a character as dan* 
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gems as th%t which .hia tale described. And ever 
aad anoii, i¥bexi such suggestions pressed themselves 
OD the mind of this ingenious selt-tormentor, he drew 
off from my side to the opposite side of the high road, 
looked before, behindf and around him, exammed his 
arms, and seemed to prepare himself for flight or de*- 
feace, as .circumstances might require. 

Tbs suspicion implied on such occasions seemed 
to be only momentary, and appeared to me too ludi-^ 
croas to he offensive. There was, in fact, no particu- 
lar reflection on my dress or address, although I was 
thus mistaken for a robber. A man in these days 
might have dl the external appearance of a gentle- 
man, and^yet turn out a highwayman* For the divi- 
sion of labour in every department not having then 
taken place so fully as since that period, the profes- 
sion of the polite and accomplished adventurer, who 
nicked you out of your money at White's, or bowled 
you out of it at Marybone, was often united with that 
of the professed ruffian, who, on Bagshot heath, or 
Finchley common, commanded his brother beau to 
stand and deliver. There was also a touch of coarse* 
ness and hardness about the manners of the times, 
which has since, in a great degree been softened and 
shaded away. It seems to me, on recollection, as if 
desperate men had less reluctance then, than now, to 
embrace the most desperate means of retrieving their 
fortune. The times were indeed passed, when An- 
thony-a-Wood mourned over the execution of two 
men, goodly in person, and of undisputed courage 
and honour, who were executed witnout mercy at 
Oxford, merely because their distress had driven 
them to raise contributions on the highway. We 
were still farther removed firom the days of ^^ the 
mad Prince and Poins." And yet, from die number 
of uninclosed and extensive heaths in the vicinity oi 
(he metropolis, and from the less populous state of 
remote districts, both were frequented by that spe- 
cies of mounted highwaymen, that may possibly be- 
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come one day unknown, who carried on their trade 
with something like courtesy; and, like Gibbet in the 
Beaux Stratagem, piqued themselves on being the 
best behaved men on the road, and on behaving with 
all appropriate civility in the exercise of their voca- 
tion, A young man, therefore^ in my circumstances, 
was not entitled to be highly indignant at the mistake 
which confounded him with this worshipful class of 
depredators. 

Neither was I offended. On the contrary, I found 
amusement in alternately exciting, and lulling to 
sleep, the suspicions of my timorous companion, and 
in purposely so acting as still further to puzzle a brain 
which nature and apprehension had combined to red- 
der ncme of the clearest. When my free conversation 
had lulled him into complete security, it required only 
a passing inquiry concerning the direction of his 
journey, or the nature of the business which occa- 
sioned it, to put his suspicions once more in arms. 
For example, a conversation on the comparative 
strength and activity of our horses took such a turn 
as follows: — 

^^ O sir," said my companion, ^^ for the gallop, I 
grant you; but allow me to say, yoiir horse (although 
he is a very handspme gelding — that must be owned) 
has two little bone to be a good roadster. The trot I 
sir," (striking his Bucephalus with his spurs,) ^^ the 
tpot is the true pace for a hackney; and, were we near 
a town, I should like to try that daisy cutter of yours 
upon a piece of level road (barring canter) for a 
quart of claret at the next inn." / 

" Content, sir," replied I; " and here is a stretch ^ 
of ground very favourable." 

" Hem, ahem,*" answered my friend with hesita- 
tion; ^^ I make it a rule of travelling never to blow 
my horse between stages; one never knows what oc« 
casion he may have to put him to his mettle; and be- 1 
sides, sir, when I said I would match you, I meant^ 
with even weight; you ride four stone lighter than iJ 
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^ Very well; but I am content to carry weight. 
Pray what may that portmanteau of yours weigh?" 

^My p—p— -portmanteau?" replied he hesitating--^ 
very Uttle — a feather-— just a few shirts and stock- 
ings." 

^I should think it heavier from the appearance* 
111 hold you the quart of claret it makes the odds 
betwixt our weight," 

^ You're mistaken, sir, I assure 3WU-— quite mis- 
taken," replied my friend, edging off to the side of 
the road, as was his wont on these alarming pcca- 
. simis. 

** Well, I'm willing to venture the wine; or, I will 
bet you ten pieces to five, that I carry your port- 
manteau on my croupe, and out trot you into the 
bargain*" 

This proposal raised my friend's alarm to the ut- 
termost. His nose changed from die natural copper 
hue which it had acquired from many a comfortable 
cup of claret, or sack, into a palish brassy tint, and 
his teeth chattered with apprehension at the unveiled 
audacity of my proposal, which seemed to place the 
bare-faced plunderer before him in full atrocity. As 
he faltered for an answer I relieved him in some de- 
gree by a q^uestion concerning a steeple, which now 
became visible, and an observation that we were now , 
so near the village as to run no risk from interrup- 
tion upon th% road. At this his countenance cleared 
up; but I easily perceived that it was long ere he for- 
got a proposal which seemed to him so fraught with 
suspicion as that which I had now hazarded. I trou- 
ble you with this detail of the man's disposition, and 
the manner in which I practised upon it, because, 
however trivial in themselves, these particulars were 
attended by an important influence upon future inci- 
dents which will occur in this narrative. At the 
time, this person's conduct only inspired me with 
contempt, and confirmed m^ in an opinion, which I 
already entertuned, that of all the propensities which 
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teadi Bumkiad to tonncat theaiaclves, that of ck 
less fear is the most iititatiiig, busjr, painftil, 
pitiable. 



CHAPTER IV. 

t%0 SobU ara poor, etws m^ Bai^itb pride. 
True \9 tl|e ^tfget nor hj themielTeft demecl. 
Are they not, tben, in strictest reason clear. 
Who wuely come to mend their fortunes here. 

Thbbe was, in the days of which I write, aa dd 
fashioned custom upon the English road, which 
suspect is now obsolete, or practised only by the val 
gar, Joaraeys of length being made on horsebacl 
and, of coarse, by brief stages, it was usual alway 
to make a halt upon the Sunday ia some town wb^ 
the travdUer mtght attend divine service, and hi 
horse have the beaefit of the diiy of rest, the institv 
tion of which is aa haasaae to our brute labourers i 
profitable to ourselves. A counterpart to this decei 
practice, and a remnant of old Eagliah hospitalitj 
was, that the laadlord of a priacipal ina laid asid 
his charactsr of publican upon the seventh day, an 
iavited the guests who chanced to be within his wall 
to take a part of his family beef and padding. Thi 
invitatioa was usually complied wii j by all wlios 
distia^aished rank did not induce liiem a> ttuai 
compliance a deiogation: and the proposal of a boi 
de of wiae i^r dinner, to drink the landlord' 
healthy was the only recompense ever ofibred or ac 
eepled. 

I was bora a citizai of the world, aad my iaelina 
tion led me into all scenes where my knowledge o 
mankia d could be enlarged; I had besides, no pre 
teasioas to se^pieater myself on the score of soperio 
dignity, iad) theraf<Hre, seldoBa f li^bd to accept of tb 
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's hosptti£t7 dF mine faotty whether of the 
;r, liion^ or Bear. The hooett p«^lice», diUfeed 
jadditioaal consequence by a seiAe of hU own 
irtance, while presiding among the guests oo 
it was his ordinary duty to attend^ was in 
lelf an entertaining apectade; and around bis gc- 
orbit, other planeta of inferior consequence per- 
iled their revolutions. The wits and hutnourista^ 
distinguished wcM'diiea of the town or viBage, the 
>diecary, the attorney, even the eurate himself^ 
not disdain to partake of this hebdomadal fes- 
The guests assembled from different quarters, 
id fcdlowing different profesdons, formed, in lan- 
lage, manners, and sentHBeat8,^a curious contrast 
each other, not indifferent to those who desired 
possess a knowledge of mankind in its varieties. 
It was upon such a day, and such an occauon, that 
my timorous acquaintance and I were about to grace 
the board of the ruddy -faced host of the Black Bear, 
in the town of Darlington, and bishopric of Durhan^ 
when our landlord informed us, with a sort of apolo- 
getic tone, that there was a Scotch gentleman to dine 
with us. 

^ A gentlemanf-^wfaat sort of a gentleman}" sud 
my companion, somewhat hastily; his mind, I sup- 
pose, running upon gentlemen of the pad, as they 
were then termed. 

^' Why, a Scotch sort of a gentleman, as I said be- 
fore," returned mine host, *^ they are aU gentle, ye j 
mun know, though they ha- narra shirt to back; faoit 
this is a decentish had&m-o-a canny North Britain 
as e'er crossed Berwick*bridge — I trow he's a dealer 
in catde." . 

^ Let us^ have his company by all means;" answer- | 
ed my companion; and then, tuxmng to me,, he gave I 
vent to die tenour of his own refleetk»s« ^^ I respect J 
the Scotch, sir; I love and honour the nadon for f 
their sense of morality. Men talk of their filth and i 
their poverty, but commend me to sterling honesty^' 
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though cbd in rags, as the poet saicfa. I have been 
eredibly assured, sir, by men on whom I can depend, 
diat there waslsever known such a thing in Scotland 
as a highway robbery/' 

^^ That's because they have nothing to lose^" sadd 
mine host, with the chuckle of a self-applauding wit 

^ No, no, landlord," answered a strong deep v<M€e 
behind him, ^ it's e'en because your English guagetB 
and supervisors, that you have sent down benorth 
the Tweed, have ta'cn up the trade of thievery over the 
heads of the native professors," 

^ Well said, Mr. Campbell," answered the land- 
lord: *^ I did not think thou'd'st been s'a near us, mon. 
But thou kens I'm an outspoken Yorkshire tyke — 
and how go markets in the south?" 

•"Even in the ordinar," replied Mn CampbeH; 
^^ wise folks buy and sell, and fools are bought and 
sold." 

" But wise men and fools both eat their dinner," 
answered our jolly, entertainer; " and here a comes 
»— as prime a buttock of beef as le'er hungry mon 
stuck fork in." 

So saying, he eagerly whetted his knife, assumed 
his seat of empire at the head of the board, and load- 
ed the plates of his sundry guests with his good 
cheer. 

This was the first time I had heard the Scottish ac- 
cent, or, indeed, that I had famili;arly met with an 
individual of the ancient nation by whom it was 
spoken* Yet fron^ an early period, they had occu- 
med and interested my imagmatipn. My father, as 
IS well known to you, was of an ancient family in 
Northumberland, from whose seat I was not very 
many miles distant, llie quarrel betwixt him and 
his relatives was such, that he scarcely ever men- 
tioned the race from which he sprung, and held as 
the most contemptible species of vanity, the weakness 
which is commonly termed family pride. His am- 
bition was only to be distinguished as William Os« 
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baddistone', the first, at least one of the first tnerchaiits 
on Change; -and. to have proved him the lineal repre- ' 
sentative of William the Conqueror, would have fai 
less flattered his vanity than the hum and bustle which 
his approach was wont to produce among the bulls, 
bears, and brokers of Stock-alley. He wifshed,*no 
doubt, that I should remain in such ignorance of 
my relatives and descent and as might insure a cor- 
respondence between my feelings and his own on this 
subject. But his designs, as will happen occasion- 
ally to the wisest) were, in some degree at least, 
counteracted by a being whom his pride would ne- 
ver have supposed of importance adequate to influ- 
ence them in any way. His nurse, an old Northum- 
brian woman, attached to him from his infancy, was 
the only person connected with his native province 
for whom he retained any regard; and when fortune 
dawned upon him, one of the first uses which he made 
of her favours, was to give Mabel Rickets ii place of 
residence within his household. After- the death of 
my mother, the care of nursing me during my child- 
ish illness, and of rendering all those tender atten- 
tions which infancy exacts from female affection, de- 
volved on old MabeL Interdicted by her master 
from speaking to him on the subject of the heaths^ 
glades, and dales of her beloved Northumberland, 
«ihe poured herself forth to my infant ear in descrip- 
tions of the scenes of her youth, and long narratives 
^{ the events which tradition declared to have pass- 
t:d amongst them. To these I inclined my ear much 
tnore seriously than to graver, but less animated 
instructors. Even yet, methinks I see old Ma- 
bel, her head slightly agitated by the palsy of age, 
and shaded by a close cap, as white as the driven snow, 
—-her face wrinkled, but still retaining the healthy 
tinge which it had acquired in rural labour. I think 
I see her look around on the brick walls and narrow 
street which presented themselves from our windows, 
as she concluded with a sigh the favourite old ditty, 

4* 
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which I Aen prc ft rre d , uA^'^mhy should I not tcU 
the trath*«*^Mdi I ntiSk prefer, to dl Ae opnm am 
ever mmted by the caprioicmi bndn of an halma 
Mas. D.--0 

0k ike otkt the JHih, «ad tbe hiomy i«7 tMi^ 
Tliej floiirifh b«tt at bcNmt in tbe Koitb oountiy! 



NoWy in tbe legende of Mabel^ the Scottish nation 
was eyer freshly remembered, with all tba embitter- 
ed dedamation of which tbe narrator was capable. 
The inhabitants of the opposite frontiersenrdd in her 
narratives to fill up the parts which ogres and ^ams 
with seven-'leagued boots occi;^ in the oriSnary 
norsery-tdes. And how could tt be otherwise? Was 
xt not the Black. Dou£^ who slew with his own 
bapd the heir of the Osbaldistone family, tbe day af<« 
ter he took possession of his estate, surprising him 
and his vassals while solemnising a feast suited to 
the occasion? Was it not Wat the Devil who drove 
all the year*old hogs off the braes of Lanthorn-^ide, 
in the very recent days of my grandfather's father? 
And had we not many a trophy, but, according to old 
Mabel's version of history, tar more honourably gain* 
ed, to mark our vengeance of these wrongs? Did not 
sir Henry Osbaldistone, fifth baron of the name, car- 
r^ oS tbe fair maid of Fairnington, as Achilles did 
hts Chryseis and Briseis of old, and detain her in 
his fortress against all the power of her friends, sup- 
ported by the most mighty Scottish chiefs of warlike 
fame? And had not our sword shone foremost at most 
of those fields in which England was victorious over her 
rival? All our family renown was acquired,*^all our 
family misfortunes were occasioned, by the northern 
wars. 

Wanned by such tales^ I looked upon the Scottish 
people, during, my childhood, as a race hostile by na- 
ture to the more southern it^abitants of this realm; 
and this view of the matter was not much corrected 
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by^thc languiige ivluchmyiidttr sometimes held wMi 
respect to them. He had engaged in some large spe- 
cttlatJQPS concemingoak-woodB, the property of High* 
land proprietoirs, and alleged that he found them tniich 
more ready to make bargains, and extort earnest ot the 
purchase money, Unm punctual in complying on their 
mde withthe terms of ttie engagements. The Scotch 
siercantile men, whom he was under the necessity of 
em{doying as a sort of middlemen on these occasions^ 
were also suspected by my father of having secured^ 
by one means or other, more than their own share of 
the profit which ought to luive accrued. In short, it 
Mabel compfaiined of the Scottish arms in ancient 
times, Mr« Osbaldistone inveighed no less against 
the arts of these modem Sinons; and between t^tm^ 
though without any fixed purpose of doing so, they 
impressed my youthful mind with a sincere aversion 
to the nordiem inhatMtants of Britain, as a people 
blood-thirsty in time of war, treacherous during truce, 
interested, sdfisfa, avaricious, and tricky in the bust* 
ness of peaceful life, and having few good qualities, 
unless there should be accounted such, a ferocity which 
xesembled coura^ in manial affairs, and in com- 
merce a sort of wily craft, which supplied the place of 
wbdom, in the ordinary commerce of mankind. In 
jiist^cation, or apology, for those who entertained 
such prejudices, I must remark, that the Scotch of 
the period were guilty of similar injustice to the 
English, whom they branded universally as a race of 
pur8e«>proud, arrogant epicures. Such seeds of na- 
tional dislike remained between the two countries, 
the natural consequences of their existence as sepa»* 
rate and rival states. We have seen recently the 
breath of a demagogue blow these spaiks into a tem- 
porary flame, which I sincerely hope is now extin- 
guished in its own ashes«* 

It was, then, with an impression of dislike, that I 

^ Tills seems to hsYebeen written sbout the time ofWUket 
and liberty. 
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conteikiplated the first Scotchman I chanced to meet 
in society. There was much about him that coincid- 
ed with my previous conceptions. He had the hard 
features and athletic form, said to be peculiar to his 
counuy, together with the national intonation . and 
slow pedantic mode of expression, arising from the 
desire to avoid peculiarities of idiom or dialect. I 
could alaot observe the cauticm and shrewdness of his 
country in many of the observations which he made 
and the answers which he returned. But I was not 
prepared for an sur of easy self-possession and supe- 
riority, with which he seemed to predominate over 
the company into which he was thrown, as it were 
by accident. His dress was as coarse as it could be, 
being still decent; and, at a time when great' expense 
was lavished \xpoa the wardrobe, even of the lowest 
who pretended to the character of gentlemen, this in* 
dicated mediocrity of circumstances, if not poverty. 
His conversation intimated, that he was engaged in 
the cattle-trade, no very dignified professional pur- 
suit. And yet, under these disadvantages, he seem- 
ed, as a matter of course, to treat the rest of the 
company with the cool and condescending politeness, 
which implies a real, or imagined, superiority over 
those towards whom it is used. When he gave his 
opinion 6n any point, it was with that easy tone of 
confidence used by those superior to their society in 
rank or information, as if what he said could not be 
doubted, and was not to be questioned. Mine host 
and his Sunday guests, after an effort or two to sup- 
port consequence by noise and bold averment, sunk 
gradually under the authority of Mr. Campbell, who 
thus fairly possessed himself of the lead in the con- 
versation. I was tempted, from curiQsity, to dis- 
pute the ground with him myself, confiding in my 
knowledge of the world, extended as it was, by iny 
residence^ abroad, and in the stores with V^hich a tol- 
erable education had possessed my mind. In the 
latter respect, he offered no competition^ and it was 
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easy to see that his natural powers had never been 
cultivated by education. But I found him much 
better acquainted than I was myself whh the present 
state of France, the character of the duke of Drleans 
who had just succeeded to the regency of that king- 
dom, and that of the statesmen by whom he was sur- 
rounded; and his shrewd, caustic, and somewhat sa- 
tirical remarks, were those of a man 'who had been a 
dose observer of the affairs of that country. 

On the subject of politics, Campbell observed a 
silence and moderation which might arise from cau-* 
don. The divisions of Whig and Tory then shook 
England to her very centre, and a powerful party, 
engaged in the Jacobite interest, menaced the dynas- 
ty of Hanover, which had been just established on 
die throne. Every ale-house resounded with the 
brawls of contending politicians, and as mine host's 
politics were of that liberal description which quar- 
relled with no good customer, his hebdomadal visi- 
tants were often divided in their opinion as irrecon- 
cilably as if he had feasted the Common CounciL 
The curate and the apothecary, with a little man, 
iftho made no boast ot his vocation, but who, from 
the flourish and snap of his fingers, t believe to have 
been the barber, strongly espoused the cause of hi^ 
church and the Stuart line. The exciseman, as m 
duty bound,^, and the attorney, who looked to some 
petty office under the crown, together with my fel- 
low-traveller, who seemed to enter keenly into the 
contest, staunchly supported the cause ot King 
George and the Protestant succession. Dire was the 
screaming — deep the oaths! Each party appealed to 
Mr. Campbell, anxious, it seemed, to elicit his ap- 
probation. 

" You are a Scotchman,' air; a gentleman of your 
country must stand up for hereditaiy right," cried 
one party. 

** You are a Presbyterian," assumed the other class 
. of disputants; ^ you can not be a friend to arbitrary 
power. 
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«« Gentlemen)'' said onr Scotch ortde, after havli^ 
gained, with some difficulty a moment's pause, ^ I 
havena much dilbiution that King George weel de- 
serves the predilection of his friends; and if he can 
haud the grip he has gotten, why, doubdess, he mfty 
make the gauger,here, a commissioner of the revenue, 
and confer on your friend, Mr. Quitam, the prefer- 
ment of solicitor-general: and he may also grant somt 
good deed or reward to this honest gentleman who is 
sitting upon his portmanteau, which he prefers to a 
chair; and^ questionless. King James is also a great- 
ful person, and when he gets his hand in play, ht 
may, if he be so minded, make this reverend gentle- 
man arch-prelate of Canterbury, and Dr. Mixit chief 
physician to his household, and commit his ro3ral 
beard to the care of my friend Latherum. But as I 
doubt mickle whether any of the competing sove* 
reigns would give Rob Campbell a tass of aquavits 
if he lacked it, I give my vote and interest to Jona« 
than Brown, our landlord, to be the King and Prince 
ef Skinkers, conditionally that he fetches us another 
bottle as good as the last." 

This sally was received with general applause, in 
which the landlord cordially joined, and when he 
had given orders for fulfilling the condition on which 
his preferment was to depend, he failed not to ac« 
quaint them, ^ that, for as peaceable a gentleman as 
Bf r. Campbell was, he was, moreover, as bold as a 
fion^seven highwaymen had he defeated with his 
i^ngle arm, that beset lum as he came from Whit- 
son-Tryste.'^ 

^< Thou art deceived, .friend Jonathan," said Camp- 
bell, interrupting him; " they were but barely two, 
and two cowardly loons as man would wish to meet 
Withai:" 

** And did you, sir, reaHy^" said my fellow^ravel^ 
ler, edging hi% chair (I should have said his port-< 
fnanteau) nearer to Mr. Campbell,*^ really andjictu- 
ally beat two highwaymen yourself alone^' 
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ttf dunk it n^e great thing^ to make a sang about." 
dti '^ Upon my word, sir," replied my acqusdiitaiice, 
cat ^ I should be happy to hare the pleasure of your 
naij mopany upon my journey — I go noniiward, sir." 
ii»;i This piece of gratuitous inrormation cooceminff 
kij the route he proved to himself, the first I had 
QxJ heard my companion bestow upon any one, failed to 
I J czcke the corre^ioiiding confidence of the Scotchman. 
il ^ We can scarce travel together," he replied, drily. 
I ** Tou, sir, doubtless, are well mounted, and I, for the 
f present, travel upon foot, or on a Highland shelty, 
I that dees not hdp me much faster forward." 

So saying, he called for a reckoning for the wine, 
and throwing down the price of the additional bottle 
which he had himself introduced, rose as if to take 
leave of us. My companion made up to him, aad^ 
taking him by the button, drew him aside into one of 
the windows. I could not help overhearing Jiim 
paessing something^--^l supposed his company upon 
. Ac journey, which Mr. Campbell seemed to dedme. 
^ I will pa^ your charges, sir," said the traveller, 
in a tone, as if ne thought the argument should bear 
down all opposition. 

^^ It is quite impossible," said Campbell, some* 
what contemptuously; ^ I have business at Rothbury.* 
^^ But I am in no great hurry; I can ride out of the 
way, and never nuss a day or so for good compiaiy*'' 
M Upon my firitb, sir," said Mr. Campbell,/' I can 
not render you the service you seem to desiderate. 
I am," he added, drawing himself up haugbtiljr, 
^ travelling on my own private affairs, and if ye wdl 
act by my advisement, sir, ye will unite yourself with 
no stranger on the road, nor commuiucate your tine 
of journey to those who are asking ye no questions 
about k. He dien extrieated his button^ not very 
ceremoBiously, irom Ae hold which detamed him> 
and, crnning up to me as the company were diapers* 
ing, observed,'^ Youririend, sir, is too communicative, 
considering the nature of his trust." 
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^That gentteman,'' I replied, looking toivanfe die 
traveller, ^ is no friend of mine, but an a^fusdntanct 
whom I picked up on the road. I know neither his 
name nor business, and 70U seem to be deeper in his 
confidence than I am«" 

^ I only meant," he replied hastily, *^ that he seems 
a thought rash in conferring the honour of his com* 
pany on those who desire it not." 

« The gentleman," replied I, ** is best judge of his 
own affairs, and I should be sorry to constitute my- 
self a judge of them in any respect." 

Mr. Campbell made no farther observation, but 
merely wished me a good journey, and the party dis- 
persed for the evening. 

Next day I parted company with my timid com*- 
panion, as I left the great northern road to turn more 
westerly In the direction of Osbaldistone Manor, my 
uncle's seat. I can not tell whether he felt relieved 
or embarrassed bv my departure, considering the 
dubious light in wnich he seemed to regard me. For 
my own part, his tremors ceased to amuse me, and^ 
to say the truth, I was heartily glad to get rid of him. 



CHAPTER V. 

Hbw melts my beating heart! as I behold 
!Bach lovely nymph* our island's boast and pnd*, 
Push on the generous steed, that sweeps along 
O'er rough, o'er smooth, nor heeds the sleepy hill, 
Kor falters in the extended vale below. 

I APPROACHED my native north,for such I esteem* 
ed it, with that enthusiasm which romantic and wild 
scenery inspires in the lovers of nature. No longer 
interrupted by the babble of my companion, I could 
now remark the difference which the country exhibit** 
ed from that through which I had hitherto travelled* 
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The stresmis now more properly deserved the name, 

fir, instead of slumberitsg stagnant among reeds and 

willows, they brawled along beneath the shade of 

aatural c<^sewood; were now hurried down de» 

clivities, and now purled more leisurely, but still in 

active motion^ through little lonely valleys, which, 

caning on the road from time to time, seemed to 

invite the traveller to explore their recesses. The 

Cheviots rose before me in frowning majesty; net, 

indeed, with the sublime variety of rock and cliff 

irhich characterize mountains of -the primary class, 

bat huge, round-headed, ^nd clothed with a dark 

lobe of russet, gaining, by their extent and desolate 

appearance, an influence upon the imagination, which 

possessed a character of its pwn. 

The abode of my fathers, which I was now ap- 
proaching, was situated in a glen, or narrow valley, 
which ran up among those hills. Extensive estates, 
which once belonged to the family, had been long 
disupated by the misfortunes or misconduct of my 
ancestors; but «nough was still attached to the old 
mansion, to give my uncle the title of a man of large 
property. This he employed (as I was given to un- 
derstand by some inquiries which I made on the road) 
in maintaining the prodigal hospitality of a northern 
squire of the period, which he deemed essential to 
his family dignity. 

From the summit of an eminence, I had already 
had a distant view of Osbaldistone-Hall^ a large 
and antiquated edifice, peeping out from a Druidical 
grove of huge oaks; and I was directing my course 
towards it, as straightly and as speedily as the wind«» 
ings of a very indifierent road would permit, when 
my horse, tired as he was, pricked up his ears at the 
enlivening notes of a pack of hounds in full cry, 
cheered by the occasional bursts of a French horn, 
which in those days was a constant accompaniment 
to the chase. I made no doubt that the pack was my 
uncle^s, and drew up my horse with the purppse of 
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^vtSexmg the bmilet^ to pMs wUhoot notice, amtsre 
ttwil a huQtu^ fidd wm qoI the propeir acene to »• 
troduce myaolf to a keeo sporlsttM^ and dttetmnMi 
when, they had pMsed to inroceed on to the mansi^Of 
^ouso-at my own pace, and there to await the retnm 
9{ ibt proprietor from his sport. I paused, therefore^ 
on a rising ground, and not unmoved by the sense o£ 
interest which that ^)ecies id sylvan sport is so mncli 
cal c ul a te d to. inspire, (although my mind was not as 
the moment very accessible to impressions <tf tbb; 
i^ure,) I expected with aome eageme» dm appear* 
jince of the huntsmen. 

The fox, hard run, and nearly spent, first made hisi 
appearance £rom the copse which clothed the rig^ 
hand side of the valley. His drooping brush, U» 
soiled appearance, and j^ded trot, proclaimed his fate 
ipipending; and the carrion crow, which hovered 
Qver him, already considered poor R<^nard.a&soon 
to be his prey. He crossed the stream which divtdea 
the little valley, and* waa dragging himself up a ra* 
Mine on the other side of its wild banks, when the. 
^admost hounds, followed by the rest of the pack at 
full cry^ burst from the coppice, followed by the. 
l^untsman, and three or four riders. The dogs pur« 
SiMcd the trace of Beynard with unerring instinct; and: 
the hunters. foUowed with reckless, bi^te, regardtesa 
of the broken and difficult natui:e of the. groimd." 
They were tall, stout young men, well mounted^ and 
4res>sed;in green and red, the unxform of; a sportiagr 
association, formed under the auspices of oldi Sm 
Hiidehrand Osbaldistone. My cousins! thought I^ .soa 
they swjcpt past me. The next reflection was, wfaatia, 
iny reception likely to be: ai^ong these worthy snc.^- 
c^ssors of Nimcod? and how impivrfxiblej is it that: 
I^ knowing little or notlung of rural m^t»y shall find: 
ijiyscif at ease, or happy, in my uncle-sfamily. A. 
vision.thatpa^d me interrppted these refleicuons. 

It was a young lady, the loveUnesa of whose very; 
striking; fei^tures was enhanced by the^ animationi <^; 
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the chaae and the glow of exevcise, mounted on A 
beautiful horse, jet black, unless where he was flecks 
ed by spots of the snow-white foatti which embossed 
Im bricUe. She wore what was then somewhat unu* 
anal, a coat, vest and hat, resembling those of a tnati^ 
which fkchion has since called a riding habit. The 
mode, had been introduced while I was in France^ 
and wsui perfectly new to me* Her lokig black hair 
streamed en the breeze, having in the hurry of the 
chase escaped from the ribbon which bound it. Somd 
very broken ground through which she guided her 
horse with the most admirable address and presence^ 
ef mind, retarded her course, and brought her closer 
to me than^ny of the other riders had passed. I 
had, therefore, a full view of her uncommonly fine 
face and person, to which an inexpressible charm was 
added by the wild gayety of the iscene, and the ro- 
mance of her singular dress, and unexpected appear- 
ance. As she passed me, her horse made, in his im^ 
petuo^y, an irregular movement, just while, coming 
once more upon open ground, she was again putting' 
him to his ^peed. It served as an apology for me td 
ride close up to her, as if to her assistance. There 
was, however, no cause for alarm; it was not a stum- 
ble, nor a false step; and if it had, the fair Amaaoit 
had too much sdf possession to have been deranged 
by it. She thanked my good intentions, however, by 
a smile, and I felt encouraged to put my horse to the 
same pace, and to keep in her immediate neighbour- 
hood. The clamour of ** Whoop, dead,, dead!" and 
the ccHTesponding flourish of the French horn, ftooii 
announced to us that there was no more occasion for 
haste, since the chase was at a close. One of thje 
young men whom we had seen, approached us, wavifig 
the brush of the fox in triumph, as if to upbraid my 
feir companion. 

" I see," she replied,—** I see; but make no noise 
about it; if Ph«be," she said, patting the neck of thtf 
beautiful animal on which she rode^ ** had net gO€ 
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amoQg the difi, yon would have had litde cause for 
boasting." 

They met as she spoke, and I observed them b(Hh 
look at me and converse a moment in an under tone, 
the youngs lady apparently pressing the sportsman to 
do something which he declined shyly, and with a 
sort of sheepish sollenness. She instantly turned her 
horse's head towards roe^ saying,— *^. Well, wctt^ 
Th<Mtiie, if you wont, I must, that's ali.-^ir,'' she 
continued, addressing me, ^^ I have been endeavour- 
ing to persuade this cultivated young gentleman to 
make inquiries at you, whether, in the course of your 
travels in these parts, you have heard any thing of a 
friend of ours, one Mr."" Francis OsbaliKstone, who 
has been for some days expected at Osbaldistone- 
Hall?" 

I was too happy to acknowledge myself to be the 
party inquired alter, and to express my thanks for 
the obliging inquiries of the young lady. 

*< In that case, sir," she xcjoincd, ^as my kin^-' 
man's politeness seems to be still slumbering, -^Miu 
will permit me (though I suppose it is highly im- 
proper) to stand mistress of ceremonies, and to pre- 
sent to yon young Squire ThorncliiFe Oabaldtstone, 
^our cousin, and Die Vernon, who has also the ho- 
Dour to be your accomplished cousin's poor kinswo- 
man." 

There was a mixture of boldness, satire, and sim- 
plicitv in the manner which Miss Vernon pronounc- 
ed these words. My knowledge of life was sufficient 
to enable me to take up a corresponding tone as I 
expressed my gratitude to her for her condescension, 
and my extreme pleasure at having met with them. 
To say the truth, the compliment was so expressed, 
that the hidy might easily appropriate the greater 
share of it, for ThorncliiFe seemed an arrant country 
bumpkin, awkward, shy, and somewhat sulky withal. 
He. shook hands with me, however, and then intima- . 
(^d his. intention of leaving me that he might help 
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the huntsman ibid his brolhers to coupte up the 
hounds, a purpose which he rather communicated by 
waV of informattoQ to Miss Vernon than as apology 
to me. 

" There he goes," said the young lady^ibllowing^ 
hid! with eyes in which disdain was admirably paiat'^ 
ed)— ^* the prince of grooms and cock-fighters afid 
blackguard horse-cours^rs. But there is not one of 
them to mend another. — Have you read Markhamr' 
$tk\d M iss^ Vefnon. 

♦« Read whom^ ma'amrf-^I do not even rertiethber 
the author^s name.'' 

'* Oh lud! on what a strand are you wrecked?*— A 
poor, fbrlom and ignorant stranger, nnacquaitited 
with the very Alcoran of the savage tribe whom yoa 
are come to reside with — Never to have heard of 
Markham, the most eelefarated author o& farrieryl 
then I fear you are ectualty a stfanger to the more 
modern names of Gibson and Bartlett?" 

" I am, indeed, Miss Vernon." 

** And do ydu not blush to own it? — Why, we 
must forswear your alliance* Then, I suppose, yoti 
clan neither give a ball, nor a mash, nor a horn?" 

^^ I confess I trust all these matters to an ostler, or 
to my groom 

** Incredible carelessness! — And you can not shoe 
a horse, or cut his mane^^and tail; or worm a dog, or 
crop his ears, or cut his dew-claws; or reclaim a 
hawk, or give him his casting stones, or direct his 
diet when he is sealed; or — ^" 

** To sum my insignificance- in one word, I am pro^ 
foundly ignorant in sdl these rural accomplishments." 

** Then, in the name of Heaven, Mr. Fk'ancis Os- 
baldistone, what can you do?'* 

" Very little to the purpose. Miss Vernon: some- 
thing, however, I can pretend to— When my groom 
has dressed my horse, I can ride upon him, and when 
my hawk is in At field, I can fly him." 

5* 
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. ^< Can you do this?" satd the yoiu^g tody, puttiiif 
{ler horse to a canten 

There was a son of rude over-grown fence cross^ 
ed the path before us, with a gate, composed of pieces 
of wood, fx>ugh from the forest; I was about to move 
forward to open it, when Miss Vernon cleared the 
obstruction at a flying leap. I was l>ound, in point 
of honour, to follow, and was in a moment again at her 
aide* 

" There are hopes of you yet," she said. ." I was 
afraid, you had been a very degenerate Osbaldistone. 
But what on earth brings you to Cub-Castle? — ^for so 
die neighbours have christened this hunting-hall of 
ours. You might have staid away I suppose, if you 
would?" 

I felt I was by this time on a very intimate footing 
with my beautiful apparition, and therefore replied ia 
a confidential under-tone,-<— ^^ Indeed my dear Miss 
Vernon, I might have considered it as a sacrifice to 
^be a temporary resident in Osbaldistone- Hall, the in- 
mates being such as you describe them; but I am con- 
vinced there is one exception that will make amends 
for all deficiencies." 

^^ 0,you mean Rashleigh?" said Miss Vernon. 

^^ Indbed I do not; I was thinking — ^forgive me — 
of some person mucli nearer me." 

^^ I suppose it would be proper not to understand 
your civility?«-4>ut that is not my way — I don^t make 
a courtesy for it, because I am sitting on horseback. 
But, seriously, I deserve your exception, for I am the 
only conversible being about the Hall, except the old 
priest and Rashleigh." 
. ** And who is Rashleigh, for Heaven's sake?" 

^^ Rashleigh is one who would fain have every one 
like him for his own sake.*— He is Sir Hildebrand's 
youngest son— about your own age, but not so — ^not 
so well looking, in short. But Nature has given him a 
mouthful of common sense, and the priest has added 
a bushelful of leaming^-4ie is what we all call a very 
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clever maa in this country, where clever men are 
scarce. Bred to the church, but in no hurry to take 
orders." 

" To the Catholic Church?" 

<^ The Catholic Church! what church el«e? — But t 
forgot, they told rae you are a heretic* Is that true, 
Mr. Osbaldistone?" 

^ I must not deny the charge." 

'' And yet you have been abroad, and in Catholic 
countries?" 

" For nea;rly four years." 

*^ You have seen convents?" 

^ Often; but I have not seen much in them which 
recommended the Catholic religion^ 

^ Are not the inhabitants happy?' 

^^ Some are unquestionably so, whom either a pro* 
found sense of devotion, or an experience of the per- 
secutions and misfortunes of the world, or a natural 
apathy of temper has led into retirement. Those 
who have adopted a life of seclusion from sudden 
and overstrained enthusiasm, or in hasty resentment 
of some disappointment or mortification^ are very 
miserable. The quickness of sensation soon returns, 
and, like the wilder animals in a menagerie, they are 
restless under confinement, while others muse or fat* 
ten in. cells of no larger dimensions than theirs." 

^ And what," continued Miss Vernon, ^^ becomes 
of those victims who are condemned to a convent by 
the will of others? what do they resemble? especially, 
what do they resemble, if they are bom to enjoy lii(e, 
and feel its blessings?" 

^^ They are like imprisoned singing -birds^ con- 
demned to wear out their lives in confinement, which 
they try to beguile by the exercise of accomplish^* 
ments, which would have adorned society, had they 
been left at large." 

** I shall be," returned Miss Vernon—" that is," 
ssud she correcting hcrsdlf,-—" I would be rather like 
the wild hawk, who, barred the free exercise of hisi 
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soar throogh Heaven, will dash himself to pieces 
against the bars of bis cage. Bat to return to Kash' 
leigh," said she, in a more lively tone, ^^ you will 
think him the pleasantest man yoa ever saw in your 
fife, Mr. Osbaldisf one, that is for a week at least. If 
he could find out a bliiid mistress, never man woidd 
be so secure of conquest; but the eyes break the 
spell that enchants the ear. But here we are in the 
court of the old hall, which looks as wild and old- 
fashioned as any of its inmates. There i& no great 
toilette kept at Osbaldistone, you must know; but I 
must take oiF these things, Uiey are so unpleasantly 
warm, and the hat hurts my forehead too," contin- 
ued the lively girl, taking it off, and shaking down a 
Erofusion of sable ringlets, which, half lauglung, half 
lushing, she separated with her white sfender fin- 
Srs, in order to clear them away from her beautiful 
ce, and piercing hazel eyes. If there was any co- 
quetry in the action, it was well disguised by the 
careless indifference of her manner. I could not help 
saying, ^^ that judging of the family from what I saw, 
I should suppose t& toilette a very unnecessary 
care." 

" That's very politely said; though, perhaps, I 
ought not to understand in what sense it was meant,'* 
replied Miss Vernon; ^ but you will see a better 
apology for a liule negligence, when you meet the 
Orsons you are to live amongst, whose forms no 
toilette could improve. But, as I said before, the old 
dinner-bell will clang, or radier clank, in a few min« 
utes-— it cracked of its ovm accord at the day of the 
landing of King Willie, and my uncle, respecting its 
prophetic talent, would never permit it to be mend* 
ed. So do you hold my palfrey, like a duteous 
linight, until I send some more hunoble squire to re<« 
lieve you of the charge." 

She threw me the rein as if we had been acquain* 
ted from our childhood, jumped from her saddle, 
tripped across the court-yard, and entered at a side- 
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door, leaving me in admiration of her beauty, and 
astonished with the over-firankness of h^r manners, 
which seemed the more extraordinary at a time 
when the dictates of politeness, flowinc; from the 
eoart of the Grande Monarque Louis Xl V., pre- 
f scribed to the fair sex an unusual severity of deco- 
itrnu I was left awkwardly enough stationed in the 
centre of the <:ourt of the old hall, mounted on one 
horse, and holding another in my hand. The build- 
ing afforded little to interest a stranger, had I been 
disposed to consider it attentively; the sides of the 
quadrangle were of various architecture, and with 
their stone-shafted latticed windows, projecting tur- 
rets, and massive architraves, resembled the inside 
of a convent, or of one of the older and less splendid 
colleges of Oxford. I called for a domestic, but was 
for some time totally unattended to; which was the 
ifiore provoking, as I could perceive I was the object 
6f curiosity to several servants, both male and fe* 
imtle, from dlifferent^parta of the building, who pop- 
ped out their heads and withdrew them, like rabbits 
in a warren, before I could make a direct appeal to 
the attention of any individual. The return of the 
huntsmen and hounds relieved me from my embar- 
rassment, and with some difficulty I got one clown to 
relieve me bf the charge- of the horses, and another 
stupid boor to guide me to the presence of Sir 
Hildebrand. This service he performed with much 
such grace and good will, as a peasant who is com- 
pelled to act as guide to a hostile patrole, and in the 
same manner I was obliged to guard against his de- 
serting me in the labyrinth of low- Vaulted passages 
which conducted to *^ Stun Hall," as he called it, 
where I was to be introduced to the gracious pre- 
sence of my uncle. 

We did, however, at length reach a long vaulted 
room, floored with stone, where a range of oaken ta- 
bles, of a weight and size too massive ever to be moved 
aside, were already covered for dinner. This vene- 
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rable apartment, which had wUatiessed ^ feaift of wt* 
veral generations of the Osbaldistone family, ix>re 
also evidence of their success in field-sports. Huge 
antlers of deer, which might have been the trophies of 
the hunting of the Chevy Chase, were ranged around 
the walls, interspersed with the stuffed skilns of bad* 
gets, otters, martins, and other animals of chase* 
Amidst some remnants of old armour, which had^ 
perhaps, served against the Scotch, hung the more 
valued weapons of Sylvan war, crossbows, guns of 
vat'ious device and construction, nets, fishing-rods 
otter spears, hunting poles, with many other sin# 
gular devices and engines for taking or killing 
game. A few old pictures,^ dimmed with smokc^ 
and stained with. March beer, hung on the widk, re<» 
presenting knights and ladies, honoured, doubtless, 
and renowned in their day: these frowning fearfuHy 
from hug^ bushes of wig and of beard; and those look* 
iog delightfully with all their might at the roses which 
they brandished in th«ir- hsnds* 

I had but just time to give a glance at these mat«> 
ters, when about twelve bIue*coated servants burst 
into the hall with much tumult and talk, each rather 
employed in directing his comrades than in discharge* 
ing his own duty. Some brought blocks and billets 
to the fire, which roared, blazed, and ascended, half 
in smoke, half in flame, up a huge tunnel, with an 
openinff wide enough to accommodate a stone seat 
within Its ample vault, and which was fronted, by way 
of chimney-piece, with a huge piece of heavy archi-« 
tecture, where the monsters of heraldry, embodied by 
the art of some Northumbrian chissel, grinned and 
ramped in red free-stone, now japanned by the smoke 
of centuries. Others of these old fashioned serving* 
men bore huge smoking dishes, loaded with substau'* 
tial fare; others brought in cups, flaggons, bottles, 
yea, barrels of liquor. All tramped, kicked, shguU 
dered, and jostled, doing as little service with as 
much tumult as could weQ be imagined. At length 
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fiiiletbe Aimer was, after various effi^rts, m the act 
of being arranged upon the board, the «< clamour 
aiachof men and dogs," the cracking of whips, cal- 
cohted for the intimidatiott of the latter, voices loud 
aad high, steps which, impressed by the heavy -heeU. 
ed boots of the period, clattered like ^ose in the 
statue of the Fe^tm de pierre^ smnounced the arri- 
Vid:of those for whose benefit ijie preparations were 
made. The hubbub among the servants rather in- 
creased than diminished as this crisis approached— 
some called to make haste, othera to take time— some 
sxborted^to stand out of the way, and make room for 
dr Hiidebrand and the young squirea-^some to 
:lose round the table, and be in the way-^«ome to 
»pen, some to shut a pair of folding doors, which 
bvided the 1»11 from a sort of gallery, as I after- 
Mrds learned, or withdrawing room, fitted up with 
klack i^iinscoat. Opened the doors were at length, 
aKl:in rushed curs andmen— ^ight dogs, the domes- 
ic chaplain, the village doctor, my six cousins, and 
ny uifide. 



CHAPTER V. 

The rude hall rocks — ^thcy come, they com^— $ 

The din of voices shakes the dome; — 
In italk;the various fonna^ and, dMt 
In varying morioi>-^va»yiiig vest. 

An march with bauskty step— all proudly shske the crest. 

' Penrou. 

1^ sir Hildebran*Osbal<fisto»e was in no hurry to 
greet his nephew, of whose arrival' he nmst have- 
been infernaed for sometime, he had important avo* 
»itions to allege Xvt excuse« ^ Htid seen thee sooner, 
lad^'^'he exclaimed, after' a rough shake of the hand^ 

*Nw etlMQes'tayi^ 
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and a hearty welcome to OsliaWistonc-Hall, " hmt 

had to see the hounds kennelled first. ^Thou artweU 
come to*the hall, lad — here is thy cousin Pcrcie, thy 
cousin Thornie, and thy cousin John-— your consin 
Dick, your cousin Wilfred, and—-8tay, wherc's Radi- 
leigh— ay, here's Rashleigh*--4ake thy long body 
aside, Thornie, and let's see thy brother a bit^— your 
cousin Rashleigh-— So thy father has thought on the 
old hall, and old sir Hildebrand at last — ^better late than 
never*— Thou art welcome lad, and there's enough"-^ 
Where's my little Die— ay, here she comes— this is 
my niece Die, my wife's brother's daughter— dtt 
prettiest girl in our dales, be the other who she 
may — and so now let's to the sirloin." — 

To gain some idea of the person who held this 
language, you must suppose, my dear Tresham, a 
man aged about sixty, in a hunting suit which ~had 
once been richly laced, but whose splendour had been 
tarnished by many a November and December storm. 
Sir Hildebrand, notwiUistanding the abruptne«s of 
his present manner, had, at one period of his life, 
known courts and camps; had held a commission in 
the army which encampTed on Hounslow Heath pre- 
vious to the Revolution, and, recommended perhaps 
by his religion, had been knighted about the same 
period by the unfortunate and ill-advised James II. 
Bqt his dreams of further preferment, if he ever en- 
tertained any, had died away at the crisis which drove 
his patron from the throne, and. Mnce that period he 
had spent a sequestered life upon his native domains. 
Notwithstanding his rusticity, however, sir Hilde- 
brand retained much of the exterior of a gentle man, 
and appeared among his sons as the remains of a 
Corinthian pillar, defaced and overgrown with moss 
and lichen, might havelooked, if contrasted with the 
rough, unhewn masses ot upright stone in Stonhenge, 
or any other druidical teniple. The sons were in^ 
deed, heavy, unadorned blocks as the eye would de- 
sire to look upon. TaUiStout^ and comely, ail and 
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each of^he five eldest seemed to*wtnt atike die Pro- 
metbeiin ^re of intellect, and the exterior grace and 
maDner, wbicli,Jin the polished world, sometimes 
sopjilios mental deficieacy. Their most valuable 
Qu»*al quality seemed to be the, good-humour and 
and content which ;nras expressed iif their heavy fea- 
tures, and their only preteape to aocomplxshmeot 
v^s their dexterity in the field*spp|^ts, for which 
silone they lived. «. The strong Gyas, and the strong 
Cloanthns, are not less distinguished by the poet^ 
than the strong Percival, the sU'ong Thorncliffe, the 
strong John, Richard,^ Wilhred Osbaldistcmes, were 
by outward appearance*^ 

But, as if to indemnify herself for an uniformity 
so uncomm(»i in her productions, Pame Nature had 
Tendered Rashleigh Osbsddistdne a striking contrast 
in person and manner, and, as I afterwards leareed, 
in tempcfr and talents, not only to his hrolhers, but 
to most men whom 1 had hitherto met with. When 
Percie, Thomie, and Company bad respectively 
nodded, grinned, and presented their shouMer, ra- 
ther than their hand, as their father named diem to 
their new kinsman, Rashleigh stepped forward, and 
welcomed me to OsbaLdistone-Hall with the air and 
manner of a man of this world. ,Hi8 appearance 
was not in itself prepossessing. He was of low 
stature, whereas ail his brethren '^ seemed to be 
descendants of Anak;, and, tirhile.jthey were hand- 
somely formed, Rashleigh, though strong tn person, 
was bull-necked and cross-made, and, frbm some 
early injury in his yoitth, had an imperfection in his 
gait, so much resembling an absolute halt that many 
alleged that it form e4 the obstacle to his taking or* 
ders, the church of Rome, as is well known, admit- 
ting none to the clerical profession who labours un- 
der any personardeformity. Others, however^ ascrib- 
ed this unsightly defect to a mere awkward habit, 
and cootenaed, that it did not amount to a personal 
disqualification from holy orders. 

TOL. I. 6 
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The features of RasUeigh were such, as^ Having 
looked upon^ we in vain wi$h to banish from our 
memory, to which they recur as objects of painful 
curiosity, although we dwell upon tKem with«a feel- 
ing of dislike, and even of disgust. Ill was not the 
actual plainness of his face, taken separately from the 
meaning, which made .this strong impression. His 
features were, indeed, irregular; but they were by no 
means vulgar; and his keen dark eyes, and shaggy 
eyebrows, redeemed his face from the charge of com* 
mon-place ugliness. But there was. in these eyes an 
expression of art and design, and, on provocation, a 
ferocity tempered by caution^ which nature had made 
obvious to the most ordinary physiognomist, perhapSf 
with the same intention that she has given the rattle to 
the poisonous snake. As if to compensate him for these 
disadvantages of exterior, Rashleigb Osbaldistone 
was possessed of a voice the most soft, mellow, and 
.rich m its tones that I ever heard, and was at no los^s 
for language of every sort suited to so fine an organ* 
His first sentence of welcome was hardly ended, ere 
I internally agreed with Miss Vernon, that my new 
kinsman would make an instant conquest of a mis- 
tress whose ears alone were to judge his tause. He 
was about to place himself beside me at dinner, but 
Miss Verpon, who, as the only female in the family, 
airanged such "matters acconiing to her own plea- 
sure, contrived that I should sit betwixt Thomcliffe 
and her, and it can scarce be doubted that I favour- 
ed this more advantageous arrangement. 

^*I want to speak with you,'' she said, ^^and 1 have 
placed honest Thomie betwixt Rashleigh and you on 
purpose, He wiU ~ 



Feather-bed ^wUtciitle wall 
^d heavy brunt of cannon iMdl; 



while I, your earliest acquaintance in this intellectual 
familyi ask of you how you like us alir' 
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; * " A very comprehensive question, Miss Vernon, 
con^dering how short while I have been at OabaU 
'diMonc-Hail." 

*' Qh, the philosophy of our family lies on the 
lurface^— there are minute shades distinguishing the 
Individual, which require'the eye of afi intelligent 
^ol)^rverfbut the Species, as naturalists, I believe, call 
it, may be distinguished and characterized at once/' 
, *u My fiye elder cousins, then, arc, I presume, of 
pretty nearly the sapae character." 
^ ^* Yes, they form a happy cOmpou&d of sot, game- 
keeper, bully, h6rse«jockey,.and fool; but as they say 
there can not be found two leaves on the same tree 
exactly alike, so these happy ingredients', being min- 
<gled in somewhat various proportions in each individ- 
ual, make an agreeable variety for those who like to 
study character." * 

" Give me a sketch, if you please. Miss Vernon.*' 

tt You shall have them all in a famSy piece, at full 
length— the favour is too easily granted to be refus- 
ed. Percie, the ;son and heir, has more of the sot 
than gfvthe game-k^epciF^, bully, horse-jockey, or fool 
—My precious ^Thornie is more of the bully than the 
sot, game-keeper, jockey, or fqdl — John, who sleeps 
whole weeks amongst the - hills, has most of the 
game^kecper— The jockey is most powerful with 
Dickon, who rides two hundred miles by day and 
night to be bought and sold at a horse-race*— and the 
fool predominates so much over Wilfred's other 
qualities, that he may be termed a fool positive." 

^ A goodly collection. Miss Vernon, and the in- 
dividual varieties belong to a most interestinpr spe* 
cies; bttt is there Jio room on the canvas for Sir Htl- 
debrand?" 

** I love my uncle," was her reply: " I owe him 
some kindness, (such it was meant for at least,) and 
I will leave you to draw his picture yourself, when 
you ksTow him better." 
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^ Come,'' thought I to myself, ^^ I ;im ^lad-ther^ 
is some forbearance; after i^, who .nvoiild h^ve 0!|61l> 
ed for such bitter satii'fe from a creature so yoiiiig< 
and so exquisitely beautiful?" ' •• - - - *' 

*' You ate thinking of ine,V she sald^ bending ha 
dark eyes On me, as if she meant to pierce ttiroir^fr 
myverysouL -^ . ' '^ - ^ a 

^^ I certainty was," I replied with sc^e embarass- 
ment at the determi^ned suddenness of the qu^9ti«ih;| 
' and then endeavouring to give a complimentai^ tu^ 
to my frank avSwal, *^ How is it ; possible I should 
think of any thing else, seat^ed as I have the^hiip(MnQBS " 
to be?" ^ • . . . ^ 

She smiled with such an expressiCHi of concentra'* 
ted haughtiness as she alone cbuld have thrown intoi 
her countenance. ^' I must inform you at once Mr* 
Osbaldistone,tbat complimesks are entirely lost upoa^ 
me, do not, theifefore, t£frow away your pretty say- 
ings—they Serve fine, gentlemen who travel in the 
country, instead ^ of the toys, beads, and braceftts,.^ 
which navigators cairy .to propitiaile the savagte in* 
habitants of neiiHy discovered countries. Do not ex* 
'haust your stock in trade**-you wil^ find natives in 
Northumberland' to whotk youf fine things will re- 
commend you*— on me they would be utterly thrown 
away, for I happen to know there real value." 

I was silenced and confounded.^ -. 

^^ You remind me at this moment," said the 
young tady, resuming h6r lively and indifferent man- 
ner, ^ of the fairy tale, where the man finds all the 
money which he had carried to market suddenly 
changed into |>ieGes 6f slate. I have cried down and 
ruined your whole stock of complimentary discourse 
by one unlucky observation. But, come, never mind 
it— You are belied, Mr. Osbaldistone, unless you 
have much better conversation than these fadeurs^ 
which every gentleman with a toupet diinks himself 
obliged to recite to an unfortunate girl, merely be- 
cause she wears silk and gauze, while he wears super*. 
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9th with ; embroidery* Your natoral paces, as 
' my five cousins might say, are fair preferable 
jr complimentary amble. Endeavour to forget 
ilucky sex; call me Tom Vernon, if you have 
1, but ^peak to me as you would to a friend 
»mpanioQ; you have no idea how much I shall 

)U." 

It would be a bribe, indeed," returned I. 
lin!" replied Miss Vernon, holding up her fin- 
I told you I would nqt bear the shadow of a 
iment* And now, when you have pledged my 
who threatens you with what he calls a brim- 
will tell you what you think of me. 
; bumper being pledged by me, as a dutiful ne- 
and some other general intercourse of the ta- 
king taken place, the continued and business-like 
3f knives and forks and the devotion of cousin 
cliffe on my right hand, and cousin Dickon,' 
te on Miss Vernon's left, to the^ huge quantities 
at with which they- heaped their plates, made 
erve as two occasional partitions, separating us 
le rest of the company, and leaving us to our tSte 
^^ And now," said I, ^^ give me4eave to ask you 
j^. Miss Vernon; what you suppose I am think« 
you? — I could tell you what! really do think, 
•u have interdicted praise," 
do not want your assistance, I am conjuror 
li to tell your thoughts without it. You need 
en the casement of ypnr bosom; I see through 
ixi thipk me a strange, bold girl, half coquette, 
imp; desirousof attracting attention by the free* 
f her manners and Iqijudness of her conversa- 
ecause she is ignor^t of what 'the Spectator 
le^ofter graces of thestjx; audi, perhaps you think 
I some particular plan of storming you into ad- 
on. I should b^ sorry tq shock your self opin- 
ut you were never more m^.taken. All the 
ence I have reposed in you, T would have giv» 
readily to your father, if jL thought he could 
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have understood roe. I am in this happ}r family, 4s 
much secluded from intelligent listeners as Sancho 
in the Sierra Morena, and when opportunity offers^ 
I must speak or die. I assure you 1 would not hat^ 
told you a word of all this curious inti^Uigence, had 
I cared a pin who knew it or knew it not." 

** It is very cruel in you, Miss Vernon, to take 
away all particular marks of favour from your com- 
munications, but I must receive them on your own 
terms.-^You have not included Mr. Rashleigh Oa- 
baldistoxie in your domestic sketches/' 

She shrunk, I thought, at this remark, and hastily 
answered, in a much lower tone, *^ Not a word o^ 
Rashleigh! His ears are so acute when his selfishness 
is interested that the sounds would reach him ev^^^ 
through the mass of ThordclifF's person, stuffed as i-^ 
is with beef, venison-pasty, and pudding." 

*' Yes," I replied; ** but peeping past the livii* J5 
screen which divides us, before I put the queatio^^^ 
I perceived that Mr. Rashleigh's chair was emplP^ 
— he has left the table." 

" I would not have you be too sure of that," Mise- ^ 
Vernon replied. " Take my advice, and when yo 
speak of Rashleigh, get up to the top of Otterscope^ 
hill, where you can see for twenty miles round yoc^ 
in every direction-— stand on the very peak, an 
speak in whispers; and, after all, don't be too sure tha^ 
the bird of the air shall not carry the matter. Rash-^ 
leigh has been my tutor for four years; we are mu— - 
tually tired of each other, and we shall heartily re- 
joice at our approaching separation." 

^^ Mr. Rashleigh leaves Osbaldistone-Hall, then?" 

" Yes, in a few days;— did you not know that? 
Your father roust keep his resolution much more se- 
cret than Sir Hildebrand. Why, when my uncle was 
informed that you were to be his guest for some 
time, and that your father desired to have one of his 
hopeful sons to fill up the lucrative situation in his 
counting-house, which was vacant by .your obstinacy, 
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Mr. Francis, the good knight held a courpleniere of 
aH bis family, including the but)er, house-keeper, 
ftnd game->keepen This reverend assembly of the 
peers and household officers of Osbaldistone-Hall 
was not convoked, as you may suppose, to elect your 
substitute, because, as Rashleigh alone possessed 
more arithmetic than was necessary to calculate the 
odds on a fighting cock, none but he could be suppo- 
sed qualified for the situation. But some solemn 
sanction was necessary for transforming Rashleigh's 
destination from starving as a Catholic priest, to 
thriving as a wealthy banker; and it was not without 
some reluctance that the acquiescence of the as«em- 
bfy was obtained to such an act of degradation." 

** I can conceive the scruples— but how were they 
got over?" 

" By the general wish, I believe, to get Rashleigh 
out of the house," replied Miss Vernon. " Although 
yotlngest of the family, he has somehow or other 
got the entire management of all the others; and 
every one is sensible of the subjection, though they 
can not shake it off. If any one opposes him, he is 
sure to rue Having done so before the year goes 
about; and if you do him a very important service, 
you may rue it still more." 

** At that rate," answered I, smiling, *' I should 
look about me; for I have been the cause, however 
unintentionally, of this change of situation." 

" Yes! and whether he regards it as an advantage 
or disadvantage, he will owe you a grudge for it — 
But here come cheese, radishes, and a bumber to 
church and king, the hint for chaplains and ladies to 
disappear; and I, the sole representative of woman 
hood at Osbaldistone-Hall, retreat, as in duty bound." 

She vanished as she spoke, leaving me in astonish- 
ment at the mingled character of shrewdness, auda- 
city and frankness which her conversation displayed. 
I despair conveying to you the least idea of her 
manner; although I have, as nearly as I can remem- 
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ber, imitated her language. In fact, there was only 
a mixture of uutaught simplicity, as well as native 
shrewdness and haughty boldness in her manner, and 
all were modified and recommended by the play of 
the most be%utiful features I had ever heboid. It is 
not to.be thought that, however strange and uncom- 
mon I might think her liberal and unreserved com* 
munications, a young man of two-and-twenty wasv 
likely to be severely critical on a beautiful girl of 
eighteen, for not observing a proper distance towards 
him; on the contrary, I was equally diverted and flat^ 
tered by Miss Vernon's confidence; and that notwith- 
standing her declara^on that it was conferred on me 
solely because I was the first auditor who occurred, 
of intelligence enough to comprehend it. With the 
presumption of my age, certainly not diminished by 
my residence in France, I imagined, that well-ibrm- 
ed features^ and a handsome person, both which I 
conceived myself to possess, were not unsuitable 
qualifications for the confidant of a young beauty. 
My vanity thus enlisted in Miss Vernon's behalf, I 
was far from judging her with severity, merely for a 
frankness which, I supposed, was in some decree 
justified by my own pergonal merit; and the feelings 
of paitiality which her beauty^ and the singularity of. 
her situation, were of themselves calculated to excite, 
were enhanced by my opinion of her penetration and 
judgment in her choice of a friend* 

After Miss Vernonquitted the apartment, the bot- 
tle circulated, or rather flew around the table in un- 
ceasing revolution. My foreign education had given 
me a distaste to intemperance, then and yet too com- 
mon a vice among my countrymen. The conversa* 
tion which seasoned such orgies was as little to my 
taste, and, if any thing could render it more disgust- 
ing, it was the relationship of the company. I there- 
fore seized a lucky opportunity, and made my escape 
through a side door, leading I knew not whidier,. ra- 
ther than endure any longer the sight of father and 
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'^^QQS prsrctistiig «the Ifpine d^radiiig ij[ilein{>erance| 
^d hddin^ cti^ »aa^ come aq4 <ii8g^8iiiig conver- 
sation. I W4P pufhftueik of courte, aoi i^h^ expected, 
toj»e Feclaimed by forces as a dea^ner. frooi the 
sliriae of daccfaiAis*^ WMt^ IJheard the ;{rhoop and 
hdt^tuid ^t stamp of th^ heavy boots of my pur* 
ft vers OD the wii^ding ^tair which I wa& descending. I 
l^lnly foresaw! should be overtaken utiiless I coidd 
^et oi|t into the open air. I theriefora threw opep a case*- 
^E^irat in the staircase, which opened into an old-fash* 
ioned^ailleBjand a^ the height'^did not exceed six 
^ii^et, I' jumped'out without hesitation, and soon^heard, 
^af behind, ^the hey whoop! stol$ away! stole away! 
^f my baffled pursuers* I ran.down one ally, wal^* 
«d fast up another;, and then. eoncjiv]ng myself out 
^all dangetViof pursuit, I sUK:kened my padelnto a 
^Utet stroU; eajoykig the coohaur wtych'th|p I\eat of i^ 
the wine t bsud be«n oUigctd'to Swallow, as well* as 
thafpf my rapid ^etreal^ repdered^ doubly gratefuK^ 
As I sauntered on, I foui^ the gardenei^liard Sit 
liis evening ettipkloymfntf^nd 8altited^h|m asti pans* 
^d t6 look "^at hii ,Vork. ^ Goo^tcvj&n, my fiietod*'' 
' "XSude^^'cn— rgude e'igni' ye,^ answered tfaetnan^ 
ViAdut looking up, and iiY«a tone which at Imce ia-^ 
dicafed his northern extraction^ .. ^ .. * 

" Fine weather for your^work, my , friend." 
*^ It's no that muckle to be cqynpkuned ^qf," an- 
swered the man, vfiih |hat limited degree of praise, 
'"whidh gardenefs and £armet:3 usually bestow on the 
very best weather- The% raising^ his head, as ii to ^ 
see who spoke to. him,^ he touched his Scptch bonnet 
with an air of respect, as he observed, ^^ £h! gude 
save uft^it's a si;^ for^sair een^ to see a gold kced. 
jeistiecor in the Ha' gard^ sa^ hite at e'en." 
^^' A gbld-laced what^ my good friend?" 
^^ Ott a jeistiecor^-^th%t's a jacl^et like your ain, 
there# They hae odier things to dd wi' them up ytin« 

* PcriMps ftip the FreacbytM^OMiiSP^ 
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der — anbttttoniDi^thein to malLe roam for the beef 
and the baK-pjiddings^ and the claret wine^nae doubt 
*— that's the ordinary for evening lectuie on this side 
the Border." « % 

** Therms. no such plenty of good cheer in your l« 
country, my friend, as to tempt you to sit so \zt€ m it." |^ 

*^ Hout, sir, ye ken little about Scotland; it's no foi 
want of good vivers— the best of fish, flesh, and fodi 
hae we, by 8ybo8,«ingans, tumeeps and other garden 
fruit. But we hae mense and discretion, and art 
moderate.of our m6uths; but h^re, frae the kitdien 
to the ^^a' its fill and fetch mair frae the tae end bf 
the four a^d twenty till the t'other. £vf n their fist 
^y&^they ca' it ^sting when thi&y hae the best o' 
fish ffae;Haxtl(p(t)l and Sunderland by land carriage, 
forbye trouta, gilses, salmon, and a' thc'lave o't^ and 
* so^they m^e ^eir very festing atind of luxury and 
abomination; and then the awfu' •ma8se9 and matins 
of the puir deceived spul»T-'but ^ I^ shouldna sp»eak 
about thi^m, for your hi^our will be a ^Romsm, I'se 
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warrant, likc|h^ liatei' 

^ Mot I, my friepd; I ^as bredUn-Epgliiah pres^^ 
byteri^n, pr « disseiker." . '/ - ^ . ^ . 

- ** The ^rfit hand of ilelloM^hip' to your honour^ 
then,'' quqtn t|K gardener, 'with as inach alacrity aft 
his hard features were capable of expressing, and, as 
if to shojv that his^good will did not rest on words, 
be plucked forth a hugh hori) snuff-box, or mull, as 
he called it^ and proffecied me a .pinch With a hiost* 
fraternal gnn. " v^. 

Having accepted his courtesy, I asked him if he 
had been long a domestic at OsbaMistone-Hall? 
. ^^ I hsCve been fighting witl\ wild beasts at Ephesus," 
said he, looking tow^ds Uie bi41ding, ^ for the best 
part of these tour sind twenty years, as sure as my 
name's Andre w^I^airservice." 

^ But my excellent friend, Andrew Fairservice, if 
your relijgibn and your temperance arq so much of- 
fended by Roman rituals and southern hospitality, it 
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s«eais to me that ycfti must tiave been putting your* 
id£ to an uim^essary penance all this.iii^hile, and that 
pou might have. found a service where they eat less, 
ind are more orthodox in their worship. I dare say 
it can not he wantof skill which prevented your be- 
ing •placed more to your satisfaction." 

^^ It doesna become me to speak to the point of my 
qualifications," said Andrew, looking round him with' 
great complacency; ^ but nae doubt I should under- 
stand my trade of horticulture, seeing I was bred in 
the parish of Dreepdaly, where they raise lang-kale 
under glass, and force the early nettles for their 
spring-kale.—* And, to speak truth, I'hae been flitting 
every term these four and twenty years; but when 
the time comes, there's aye something to saw that I 
would like to see sawn,— or something to maw that I 
would like to see mawn,— *or something to ripe that I 
would like to see ripen,<— and sae I e'en daiker on 
wi' the family frae year's end to year's end. And I 
wad say for certain, that I am gaun to quit at Cann- 
lemas, only I was just as positive oa it twenty years 
S3nae; and I find mysel still turning up the mouls here, 
for a' that. Forbye that to tell your honour the even 
down truth, there's^ nae better place ever offered to 
Andrew. But if your honour wad wush me to ony 
place where I wad hear pure doctrine, and hae a free 
cow's grass, and a cot, and a yard, and mair than ten 
punds of annual fee, and where there's nae leddy 
about the town to count the apples, I'se hold mysel 
muckle indebted to you." 

** Bravo, Andrew; I perceive you'll lose no prefer- 
ment for want of asking patronage." 

^^ I canna-see what for I should; it's no a genera* 
tion to wait till ane's worth's discovered, I trow." 

^ But you are no friend, I observe, to the ladies.^ 

^* Na, by my troth, I keep up the first gardener's 
quarrel to them. They're fasheous bargains— aye 
crying for apricocks, pears, plumbs and apples, sum- 
pier and winter, without distkiction o' seasons; but 
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we hae nae slices o' the spare ffb here, be^p^aised 
for^t! except auld Martha, and sbeXweel eneugh 
pleased wi' the freedom o' the berry-bushes to htir 
sister's weans, when they come to drtnk tea in a 
hoHday in the house-keeper's room, and wi' a wtiees 
codlings now and then for her ain private supper*!' 

" You forget your young mistress*" 

** What mistress do I forgctf — whae's that?" 

** Your young mistress. Miss Vcmoo." 

^* What! the lassie Vernon— 'She's nae aaistresa^V 
mine, man. I wish she was her ain mistress; and I 
wish she raayna be some other body's mbti'ess or ks 
lang— She's a wild slip that." 

^^ Indeed!" said I, more interested than I car^d to 
own to myself, or to show to this fellow — ^ why An- 
drew, you know all the secrets of this family." 

^ If I ken them, I can keep diem," said Andrew; 
^ they winna work in my wame like barm in a bar- 
rel, I'se warrant ye. Miss Die i^— but it's neither 
beef nor brose o' mine." 

And he began to dig with a great semlAance of 
assiduity. 

^^ What is Miss Vernon, Andrew? I am a friend 
of the family, and should like to know." 

^^ Other than a gude ane, I'm fearing," said An- 
drew, closing one eye hard, and shaking his head 
with a grave and mysterious look— «*^ something 
glec'd — your honour understands me." 

" I can not say I .do," said I, " Andrew; but I 
should like to hear you explain yoursell';" and there* 
withal I slipped a crown-piece into Andrew's horn- 
hard hand. The touch of the silver made him grin 
a ghastly smik, as he nodded slowly, and thrust it 
into his breeches pocket; and then, like a man who 
well understood that there was value to be returned, 
stood up, and rested his arms on his spade, with his 
features composed into the most important gravity, 
as for some serious communication. ^* Ye maun ken, 
then, young gendemaa, since it imports y(Hi to know, 
that Miss Vernon i6 — " 
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Here breaking off^ h^ «iipked in both his cheeks, 
till his lantern jaws and l<Hig chin assumed the ap- 
pearance of a pair of nut^crackers; winked hard once 
more, froWned, shook his head, and seemed to think 
^8 i^ysiognomy had completed, the information 
which his tongue bad not fully told. 

<^ Good God!" said I, *^ so young, so beautiful, so 
early lost!" ♦ 

' ** Troth, ye may say sae— she's in a manner lost, 
body and saul; forbye being a papist, I'se uphaud 
her for"*— and his northern caution prevailed, and he 
was again silent* 

^ For what, sir?" said I sternly. ^^ I insist on 
knowing the plain meaning of all this." 

^^ Ou, just lor the bitterest Jacobite in the haill 
shire." 

^« Pshaw! a Jacobite? is that all?" 

Andrew looked at me with some astonishment, at 
bearing his information treated so lightly; and then 
muttering, ^^ It's the w-arst thing I ken about the las- 
sie, howscye'er," he resumed his spade, like the King 
•of the Vandals, in Marmontel's late novel. 



CHAPTER VII, 

Sardolph, The sherifT, with a monstrous watch, is at the door. 

Henry IF. Fira Fart, 

I FOUND out with some difficulty the apartment 
which was destined for my accommodation; and, hav* 
ing secured myself the necessary good-»will and atten- 
tion from my uncle's domestics, by using the means 
they were most capable of comprehending, I secluded 
myself there for the remainder of the evening, con- 
jecturing, from the fair way in which I had left my 
new relatives, as well as from the distant noise which 
continued to echo from the stone-hall, (as their ban- 
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quettmg room was cafed,) that they were vol likelf 
to be fiui&g ccnnpany for a sober man* 

What coidd my father mean by senduig me to be 
an inmate in this strange faunily? was my first and 
most natural reflection. My unde^^it was phtm, fSp 
ceived me as one who was to make some stay with 
bim^ and his rade hospitality rendered him as indif- 
ferent ^8 King Hal to the number of those who fed 
upon his cost. But it was plain my presence or« a&«- 
sence would be of as little importance in his eyes as 
that of one of his blue-coated serving-men. My 
cousins were mere cubs, in whose company I might, 
if I liked it, unlearn whatever decent nianners, or ele- 
gant accomplishments, I had acquired, but where I 
could attain no information beyond what regarded 
worming dogs, rowelling horses, and foll6wing ftaes. 
I could only imagine one reason, which was probably 
the true one. My father considered the life which 
was led at Osbaldistone-Hall as the natural and inev« 
liable pursuits of all country gentlemen, and he was 
desirous, by. giving me an opportunity of seeing thc^ 
with which he knew i would be di^usted, to recon- 
cile me, if possible, to take an active share in his own 
lousiness. In the meantime he would take Rashleigh 
Osbaldistone into the counting-house. But he had 
a hundred modes of providing for him, and that ad- 
vantageously, whenever he chose to get rid of him. 
So that, although I did feel a certain qualm of con- 
science at having been the means of introducing 
Rashleigh,^ being such as he was described by Mi»s 
Vernon, into my father's business— perhaps into his 
confidence— -I subdued it by the reflection, that; tay 
father was complete master of his own aiFair8-*«-«.man 
4iot to be imposed upon, or influenced by any one, 
and that all I knew to the young gentleman's preju* 
dice was through the medium of a singular and giddy 
girl, whose communications were made with an in- 
judicious frankness, which might warrant me in sup- 
posing her conclusions had been hastily or inaccurate-^ 
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fy formed. Then my miad naturalty turned to 

yernbn herself; her extreme beauty; her very pecu< 

iiar situation^ relying dolely upon her reflections, and 

her d\9n spirit, for guidance and protection; and her 

whole character offering that variety and spirit whtoh 

piques bur curiosity, and engages our attention in 

^pite of ourselves* I had sense enough to consider 

Cb6 neighbourhood of this singular young lady, and 

the chance of our being thrown into very dose and 

frequent intercourse, as adding to the dangers, while 

it relieved the dulness^ of Osbaldistone-Hall; but I 

could not, with the fullest exertion of niy prudence, 

prevail upon myself to regret excessively this new 

and particular hazard to which! was to be exposed. 

This scruple I also settled as young men settle most 

dificiilties of the kind— I woukl be vtry cautious, aU 

ways on my guard, consider Miss Vernon rather as 

a companion than an intimate, and all would do well 

enough. With these reflections I fell asleep. Miss 

Vernon, of course, forming the last subject of my 

contemplation. 

Whether I dreamed of her or not, I can not satisfy 
you, for I was tired and slept soundly. But she was 
the flrst person I thought of in the morning,, when 
walked at dawn by the cheerful notes of the hunting 
horn. To start up, and direct my horse to b^ sad* 
died, was my first movement; and in a few minutes 
I was in the court-yard, where men, dogs and horses, 
were in full preparation. My uncle, who, periiaps^, 
was not entitled to expect a very alert sportsman in 
his nephew, bred as he was in foreign parts, seemed 
rather surprised to see me, and I thought his morn- 
ing sahitatiph wanted something of the hearty and 
hospitable tone which distinguished his first welcome^ 
** Art there, lad?— ^y, youth's ay rathe — ^but look to 
thyself— mind the old sotig, lad-— 

<* He that gallops his hocse onBIackstoo^ edge 
May chance to catch a fall." 

I believe there are few young men^ 2xA tVvo^^ \t.t^ 
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Sturdy moralkts, who woald hot rftthiet1>e taxed vritp 
some moral peccadillo than With watit of knowledge 
in horsemanship. 'As I Was by^no means deficient 
rither in skill or courage, I resented my uiicle^s in^ 
ainuation accordingly, and assured him he would iiiid 
me up with the hounds. 

** I doubt na, lad," was his repljrj " thoii'rr«Ta!& 
ride, I'se warrant the— but take heed.' Thy fat%et. 
sent thee here td me to be bitted, and I doubt I must 
ride thee on the curb, or weMi hae some one to ride 
thee on the halter, if I take na the better heed." 

As this speech was totally unintelligible to me; as, 
besides, it did not seem to be deliverea for my use or 
benefit, but was spoken as it were aside, and as if ex- 
pressing aloud something which was passing throuFgh 
the mind of my much honoured uncle, I concluded it 
must either refer to my desertion of the bottle on the 
preceding evening, or that my uncle's morning hours 
being a little discomposed by the reVels of the night 
before, his temper had suffered in proportion. I only 
made the passing reflection, that if he played the un« 
gracious landlord, I would remain the shorter while 
his guest, and then hastened to salute Miss Vernon, 
who advanced cordially to meet mt* Some show of 
greeting also passed between my cousins and me; but 
as I saw them maliciously bent upon criticising my 
dress end accoutrements, from the cap to the stirrup 
irons, and sneering at whatever had a new or foreign 
appearance, I exempted myself from the task of pay- 
ing them much attention; and assuming, in requital 
of their grins and whispers, an air of the utmost ih- 
differe^ee and contempt, I attached myself to Miss 
Vernon, as the only person in the party whom I could 
regard as a suitable companion. By her side, there- 
fore, we sallied forth to the destined caver, which 
was a dingle or copse on the side of an extensive 
common. As we rode thither, I observed to Diana, 
<hat I did not see my cousin Rashleigh in the field; 
to which she replied,— ** O no— 4ie's a mighty hunt- 
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^) but it's after the fashion x>f Nimtod, and his game 
is man." 

The dogs now brushed into the cover, with the 
appropriate encouragement from the hunter&— all 
was business, bustle and activity. My cousins- were 
soon too much interested into the business of the 
morning to talee any further notice of me, unless that 
I overheard Dickon the horse-jockey whisper to 
Wilfred the iool — ^^ Look thou, an our French, cou- 
ftia be nat off a' first burst." 

I'o which Wilfred answered, " Like enow, for he 
has a queer outlandish binding on's castor." ' 

Thomcliffe, however, who^ in his rude way, seem- 
ed not absolutely insensible to the beauty of his kins- 
woman, appeared determined to keep us company 
mor^ closely than bis brotli^rs, perhaps to watch what 
passed betwixt Mise Vernon and me*— perhaps to 
enjoy my expected mishaps in the chase. In the last 
particular he was disappointed. A fox was found, 
when, notwithstanding the ill-omened French bind- 
ing upon .my hat, I sustained my character as a 
horseman to the admiration of my uncle and Miss 
Venion, and the secret disappointment oi those who 
expected me ko disgrace it. Reynard, however, after 
a hard burst of several miles, proved too wily for his 
pursuers, an^ the hounds were at fault. I could at 
this time observe in JNIiss Vernon^s manner an im« 
patience of the dose attendance which we received 
iVorn Thomcliffe Osbaldistone; and, as that active- 
spirited young lady never hesitated at taking the 
readiest means to gratify any wish of the moment, 
she said to him, in a tone of reproach — ^ I Wonder, 
ITipmie, what keeps you dangling at my horse's crup- 
per all this morning, when you know the earths above 
Wolvertonmill are not stopt." 

" I know no such an thing then, Miss Die, for the 
miller swore bimsel as black as night, that he stopt 
them at twelve o'clock, midnight that was." 

'^ O fie upon you, Thornie, would you trust to a 
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miller's word?^— aad tbeise earths too, when we hst^ 
the fox Uiree times this season, and you on your gnry 
mare that can gallop there and back in ten minutes!" 

^* Well, Miss Die, I'se go to Wolverton then, and 
if the eiiuths are not stopped, I'se raddle Dick the 
imller's bones for him." 

^<Do,.my dear Thomie; horsewhip the raital to 
purpose — ^via — By away, and about it." — ^ThomcliiFe 
went off at the gallop-—^* or get horsewhipped your- 
self, which will serve my purpose just as welL— 'I 
must teach them all discipline and obedience to the 
word of command. I am raising a regiment, you 
must know. . Thomie shall be my serjeant-major, 
Dickon my riding-master, and Wilfred, with his deep 
dub*a-dub tones, that speak but three sj^llables at a 
time, my kettle-drummer^" 

" And Rashleigh?" 

^< Rashleigh shall be. my scout-master." , 

^^ And will you find no employment for me, most 
lovely colonel?" 

^ You shall have the choice of being paymaster, or 
plunder-mastei' to the corps. But see. how the dogs 
puzzle about there. Come, Mr. Frank, the scent'^ 
cold; they wont recover it diere this while; follow 
me, I have a view to show you." 

And, in fact, she cantered up to the top of a gentle 
hil), commanding an extensive prospect. Casting her 
eyes around, to see that no one was near us, she 
drew up her horse beneath a few birch trees, which 
screened us from the rest of the hunting field— ^^ Do 
you see yon peaked, brown, heathy hill, having some- 
thing like a whitish speck ui>on the sidef " 

^^Terminating that long ridge of broken moorish 
uplands? — I see it distinctly." 

*^ That whitish speck is a rock called Hawkes- 
more-crag, and Hawkesmore-crag is in Scotland." 

^ Indeed! I did not think we had been so near 
Scotland." 
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* ^ It is go, I assure you, and your horse will carry 
you there in two hours." 
^^ I shall hardly give him the trouble; Why, the 
distance must be eighteen miks as the crow flies." 

*' ¥ou may have my mare, if you think- her less 
blown— I say, that in two hours you may be in Scot- 
land." . ^ 

" And I say, that I have so little desire to be there, 
that if my horse's head were over the Border, I would 
not givejiis tail the trouble of following. What 
should L do in Scotland?" . 

^^ Provide for your own safety, if I must speak 
plainly. Do you understand me now, Mr. Frank?" 
/^ Not a whit; you are more and more oracular." 

^ Then, on my word, you either mistrust roe most 
unjustly, and are a better dissembler than Rashleigh 
Osbaldistone himself, or you know nothing of what 
is imputed to you; and then no wonder you stare at 
me in that grave manner, which I can scaree see 
without laughing." 

" Upon my word of honour. Miss Vernon," said I, 
with an impatient feeling of her childish disposition 
to mirth, ^^ I have not the most distant conception of 
what you mean. I am happy Jto aflFord you any sub- 
ject of amusement, but I am quite ignorant in what 
it consists." 

^ Nay, there's no sound jest after all," said the 
young lady, composing herself, }*• only one looks so 
very ridiculous when he is fairly perplexed; but the 
matter is serious enough. Do you know one Moray, 
or Morris, or some such name?" 

" Not that I can at present recollect." 

" Think a moment — Did you not lately travel with 
somebody of such a name?" 

^^ The only man with whom I travelled for any 
length of time, was a fellow whose soul seemed to lie 
in his portmanteau." 

" Then it was like the soul of the licentiate Pedro 
Garcias, which lay among the ducats in his leathern 
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purse. That man has been robbed, and he has iodgec^ 
an information against you, as connected with th^ 
violence done to nimr" 

" You jest. Miss V«mon!" 

^^ I do not, I assure you— the thing is an absolute 
fact." 

^ Ai|d do you," said' I,, with strong indignadon, 
which I did not attempt to suppress, ^^ do you sup- 
pose me capable of meriting such a charge?" 

^^^ You would call me out for it, I suppose, had I 
tKe advantage^! being a man^-You m^); do so as it . 
is, if you like it — I can shoot flying, as well as leap 
a five-barred gate." 

^ And are colonel of a regiment of horse besides,'\ 
replied I, reflecting how idle it was to be angry with 
her — ^^ But do explain the present Jest to me!" 

" There's no jest whatever," said Diana; ** you arc 
accused of robbing this man, and my uncle believes 
it as well as I did." 

** Upon my honour, I am greatly obliged to my 
friends for their good opinion." 

^ Now do not, if you can help it, snort, and stare, 
and snuff the wind, and look so exceedingly like a 
startled horse-— There's no such offencie as you sup- 
pose-^you are not charged with any petty larceny, or 
vulgar felony — by no means. This fellow was carry- 
ings money from government, both specie and bills, 
to pay the troops in the north; and it is said he has 
been also robbed of some despatches of great conse- 
quence." 

^^ And so it is high treason, then, and not simple ' 
robbery, of which I am accused?" 

^' Certainly; which, you know, has been in all ages 
accounted the crime of a gentleman. You will find 
plenty in this country, and one not far from your el- 
bow, who think it a merit to distress the Hanoverian 
government by every means possible." 

" Neither my politics nor my morals, Miss Ver- 
non, are of a description so accommodating." 
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^ I really begin to betkve that you are a preabyte- 
rian and Qsitiovei^an in good earnest. But what do 
voir propose to do? '^ 

/^Instantly to refute this a^ocious calumny. Be- 
Utt whom," I ^ked, ^* was diis eJttraor4inaix^<^cu- 
sationlaidP 

^'Before old Squire Inglewood, who:had sufficient 

^niirillingness to receive it. He sent tidings .to my> 

uncle, I suppose, that he might smuggle you away 

into Scotlaind, out of reach of the warrant. -But nyy 

utide is sensible that his religion and old predilections 

itmler him obnoxious to government, s^thaty^were 

he caught playing booty, he would be disarmed, and 

probably dismounted, (which wx>uld be the worse 

evilof the two,) as a Jacobite, papist, and suspected 

person." ^ 

**' I can con<:eiye that, sooner than lose his hunters, 
he would give up his nephew." 

^^ His nephew, nieces, sons — daughters, if he had 
them, and whole generation," said Diana; ^^there- 
fore t^ust not to'him, even for a single moment, but 
make the best of your way before they can serve the 
warrant." 

^ That I shall certainly do; but it shall be to the' 
house of this Squire Inglewood^ — which way does it 
lie?" 

^^ About five miles off, in the low ground, behind 
yonder plantations— you niay see the tower of the 
clock-house." 

^^ I will be there in a few minutes," said I, putting 
my horse in motion. 

« And I will go with you, and show yoii the way," 
said Diana, putting her palfrey also to the trot. 

" Do not think of it, Miss Vernon; it is not — per- 
mit me the freedom of a friend— it is not proper, 
scarcely even delicate, in you to go with me upon 
such an erralkd as I am now upon." 

^ I understand ydur.meianing," said Miss Vernon, 
a alight blush crossing 4ier haughty brow;-^^^ it is 
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plaifity spoken,''^— and after a momeiitVpaiiie she 
added, *^aod I believe kindly meanu" 

^It is indeed, Miss Vernon; can you tltink me in' 
sensible of the interest you show me, or ungrateful 
for it?" said I, with even more interest than I could 
have wished to express. ** Your's is meant for true 
kindness, shown best at the hour of need. But I must 
not, for your own sake — for the chance of miscon* 
struction— suffer you to pursue the dictates of your 
generosity; this is so public an occasion-— it is almost 
Ske venturing into an ppen court of justice." 

^ And if it were not almost, but altogether^ enter* 
in]g into an open court of justice, do you think I would 
not go therfe if I thought it right, and wished to pro* 
tect a friendf You have no one to stand by you— 
you are a stranger; and here, in the outskirts of the 
kingdom, country justices do odd things. My untie 
has no desire to embroil himself in your afiair;-* 
Rashleigh is absent, and were he here, there is no 
knowing which side he might take; the rest are dl 
more stupid and brutal one than another. I will go 
with you, and I do not fear being able' to serve yout 
I am no fine lady, to be terrified to death with lanfr 
books, hard words, or big wigs." 

** But, my dear Miss Vernon.—" 

** But, my dear Mr. Francis, be patient and quiet, 
and let me take my own way; for when I take the bit 
between my teeth, there is no bridle will stop me." 

Flattered with the interest «o lovely a creature 
seemed to take in my fate, yet vexed at the ridicu- 
loqs appearance I should make, by carrying a girl of 
eighteen along with me as an advocate, and seriously 
concerned for the misconstruction to which her mo- 
tives might be exposed, I endeavoured to combat her 
resolution to accompany me to Squire Inglewood's. 
The self-willed girl told me roundly, that my dissua* 
sions were absolutely in vain; that she was a true 
Vernon whom no consideration, not even that of be- 
ing able to do but little td assii^t him, should induce 



to abaadoa a Irtend in distfess^ and that all I cdidd 
say ooh the subject might be very well for pretty, 
weU-educatifd, well-behaved misses from a town 
boai^Bg^sch<K9l, but did not ^Pf^y to her, who was 
accustomed, to miod nobody's opinion .but her own. 
While she spoke thus, we were advancing hastily 
towards Inglewood-Place, while, as if to divert me 
from the t^k of farther remonstrance, she drew a 
ludicrous picUite of the magistrate and his clerk. 
InglewocxI was, accfxrding to her description, a white- 
washed Jacobite, that is, one who, having been long 
aaon-juror, like most of the other gentlemen of the 
country, had lately qualified himseli to act as a jus* 
tice, by taking the oaths to government. ^^ He had 
done sOy" she said, ^^ in compliance with the urg^it 
request of mostc^ his brother squires, who saw, with 
iregret, that the palladium of sylvan sport, the game- 
laws, were^likely to fall into disuse for want of a ma- 
gistrate who could enforce them; the nearest acting 
justice being the Mayor of Newcasde, and he, as 
being rather inclined to the consumption of the game 
when properly dressed, than to its preservation when 
alive, was more partial, of course, to the cause of the 
poacher than of the sportsman. Resolving, therefore, 
that it was expedient some one <^ their number should 
sacrifice the scruples of jacobitical loyalty to the good 
of the community, the Northuitibrian country gen^ 
tlemen imposed the duty on Inglewood, who, being 
very inert in most of his feelings and sentiments, 
might, they thought, comply with any political creed 
without much repugnance* Having thus procured 
the body of justice, they proceeded," contsnned Miss 
Vernon, ^ to attach to it a clerk, by way of aoul, to 
direct and animate its movements. Accurdin^y^ 
they got a sharp Newcastle attorney, called 3c»^on, 
who, to vary my metaphor, finda it a ^ad tVasi% 
enough to retail jusdce at the sigm €& %k^\t^ ln^e- 
wooc^ and, as his own emoluniciua Ae^ewl on iVie 
quantity of business which bortrao^jiict^VitlBi«a3tt^ 
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hh princiiMiI for a grent deal moreemidoymait in ^ 
justice line thaa t^ honest squire had ever4>argaiis-' 
ed for;, so that no apple-wife within the circuit of t^ 
miles can settle her account with aH:o8ter-fnoflger 
without an audience of the reluctant justice and his 
alert clerk, Mr. Joseph Jobson. But the most ridicu- 
lous scenes x>ccur when affairs come before him, like 
our business of to«day, having any colouring of poli- 
tics. Mr. Joseph Johson (for which, no doubt^ he 
has his own very sufficient reasons,) is a prodigious 
zealot for the protestant religion, and a great fnend 
to the present establishment in church and state. 
Now, his principal, retaining a sort of instinctive at^ 
tachment to the opinions which he professed openly, 
until he relaxed his political creed, with the- patriotic 
view of enforcing the law against unauthorized de- 
stroyers of black game, grouse, partridges and hares, 
is peculiarly embarrassed when the zeal of his assis- 
tant involves him in judicial proceedings connected 
with his earlier faith; and, instead of seconding his 
seal, he seldom fails to oppose to it a double dose of 
indolence and lack of exertion. And this inactivity 
does not by any means arise from actual stupidity. 
Dn the contrary, for one whose principal delight is 
in eating and drinking, he is an alert, joyous and 
lively old soul, which makes his assumed dulness the 
more diverting. So you may see Jobson on such 
occasions, like a bit of a broken-down blood tit con- 
demned to drag an overloaded cart, puffing, strutting, 
and spluttering, to get the justice put in motion, while, 
though the wheels groan, creak, and revolve slowly^ 
the great and prepondering weight of the vehicle 
fairly frustrates the efforts of the willing quadruped, 
^nd prevents its being brought into a state of actual 
progression. Nay more, the unfortunate poney, I 
understand, has been heard to complain, that this 
same car of justice, wUch he finds it so hard to put 
in motiofl on some occasions, can on othehi run fast 
eaoujgh down hiU of itsowti accord, dragging his re- 
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^tant self backwards along with it, when any thing 
can be done of service to Squire Inglewood's quon- 
dam friends. And then Mr. Jobson talks big about 
Importing his principal to the Secretary of State for 
^e Home Department, if it were not for bis particu- 
lar regard and friendship for Mn Inglewood and hi? 
family.?' 

As Miss Vernon concluded this whimsical de- 
scription, we found ourselves in front of Inglewood- 
Place, a handsome, though old-fashioned building, 
which showed the consequence of the family. 



CHAPTER VIIL 

** Sir,^' quoth the Lawyer, ** not to flatter ye> 
Tou have as good and fair a hattery 
As heart could wish, and need not sharoQ 
The proudest man alive to claim.'* 

'■ Butkr. 

Our horses were taken by a servant in Sir Hilde- 
brand's livery:, whom we found in the court-yard, 
and we entered the house. In the entrance hall I 
was somewhat surprised and my fair companion still 
more so, when we met Rashleigh Osbaldistone, who 
could not help showing equal wonder at our ren- 
counter. 

"Rashleigh," said Miss Vernon, without giving 
him time to ask any question, ^^ you have heard of 
Mr. Francis Osbaldistone'<6 affair, and you have been 
talking. to the justice about it?" 

" Certainly," said Rashleigh, composedly, " it has 
been my business here. I have been endeavouring," 
he said, with a bow to me, " to render my cousin 
what service I can.- But I am sorry to meet him 
here." 

" As a friend and relation, Mr. Osbaldistone, you 
plight to have been sorry to have met me anywhere 
" yo;f.. I. 8 
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dse, at ft ^mc vhea the ch«rge of my repulation rCf 
qtttred me to be ott this spot a» aoon aa posaibie»" 

^' Trae; but, judfiog from what my father ssud/I 
should have suppoaed a short. retreat into ScotlaiuU^ 
juat'tiU mattera should be smoothed over in a qut^ 
way—" 

I answered with warmth, ^^ That I had no pruden- 
tial measurea^ observe, and desired to have noting 
smoothed over; on the contrary, I was ^come to tap 
quire into a rascally calumny, which I waa deter- 
mined to< probe to the bottom." 

^ Mr. Francis Osbaldistone is an innocent man, 
Kashleigh, and he demands an investigation of the 
charge Mainst him, and I intend to support him in 
it." 

^ You do, my pretty cousin?-— I should think, now, 
Mr. Francis Osbaldistone was likely to be as effectu- 
ally, and rather more delicately, supported by 'my 
presence than by yours." 

«« O certainly; but two heads are better dian one, 
you know." 

^^ Especially such a head as yours, my pretty Die," 
advancmg, and taking her hand with a familiar fond- 
ness, which niade me think him fifty times uglier than 
nature had made him. She led him, however, a few 
steps aside; they conversed in an under voice, and 
she appeared to insist upon some request which he 
was unwilling, or unable to comply with. I never 
saw so strong a contrast betwixt the expression of 
two feces. Miss Vernon's, from being earnest, be- 
came angry. Her eyes and -cheeks became more 
animated, her colour mounted, she tlenched her lit* 
tie hand, and stamping on the ground with her foot, 
seemed to listen with » mixture of contempt and in- 
dignation to the apologies, which, from his look 
of civil deference, his composed and i^espectful smile, 
his body rather drawn back than advanced, and 
other signs of look and person, I concluded him to 
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«c pouring out at her feet. At length she flung away 
from him, with ♦♦ I will have it so." 

^ It is not in my power— 4here is no possihilky ^ 
it^Wonld you think it, Mr. OsbaldtMonef " said he, , 
addressing me ■ ■ 

^ You are not mad?" said she, interrupting bnn« 

'* Would you think it?" said he, without attending 
to her hint— ^ Miss Vernon insists, nbt only that I 
imow your innocence, (of which, indeed, it is impos* 
sible for any one to be more convinced) but that 1 
must also be acquainted with the real perpetrators of 
die outrage on this fellow— if, indeed, such an out- 
rage has been committed.- Is this reasonable, Mr. 
Osbaldistone?" 

^ 1 will not allow any appeal to Mr. Osibaldtstone, 
Rashleigh," said the young lady; ^^ he does not know, 
as I do, the incredible eiLtent and accuracy of your 
information on all points." 

'^ As I am a gentleman j you do me more honour 
dum I deserve." 

*' Justice, Rashleigh-— only justice — and it is only 
justice which I expect at your hands.^' 

** You are a tyrant, Diana," he answered with a 
sort of sigh—" a capricious tyrant, and rule your 
friends with a rod of iron. Still, however, it shall 
be as you desire. But you ought tiot to be here— • 
you know you ought not — you must return with m^." 

Then turning from Diana, who seemed to stand 
undecided, he came up to me in the most friendly 
manner, and said, ^^ Do not doubt my interest in 
what regards you, Mr. Osbaldistone. If I leave you 
just at this moment, it is only to act ibr your advan- 
tage. But you must use your influence with your 
cousin to return, her presence can not serve you, 
and vasast prejudice herself." 

** I assure you, sir," I replied, ** you can not be 
mote convinced of this than I; I have urged Miss 
Vemon^s isetum as anxiously as she would permit me 
to do." 
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^ I have thought on it," said Miss Vernon, after ^ 
pause, ^^ and I vrill not ^o till I see you safe out oi 
the hands of the Philistines. Cousin Rashleigh, I 
dare say, means well; but he and I know each other 
welL— •Rashleigh, I will not go;— I know," she addr 
ed in a more soothing tone, ^^ my being here wUl 
give you more motive Tor speed and exertion." 

*^ Stay, then, rash, obstinate girl," said Rashleigh; 
^' you know but too well to whom you trust;" and I 
hastening out of the hall, we heard his horse's, feet s I 
minute iSterwards in rapid motion* 

^ Thank Heaven, he is gone!" said Diana. ^ And 
now, let us seek out the justice." 

*^ Had we not better call a servant?" 

<' O, by nO; means; I know the way to his den-- -we 
must bunit on him suddenly— follow me." 

I did follow her accordingly, as she tripped up a 
few gloomy steps, traversed a twilight passage and 
entered a soit of antiroom, hung round with old 
maps, architectural elevations, and genealogical t|-ee8. 
A pair of folding doors opened from this into Mr. 
Inglewood's siuing apartment, from which was heard 
the fag-end of an old ditty, chaunted by a voice 
which had been in its day fit for a jolly bottle song^ 



•< O, in Skipton-in-Craven, 

Is never a haven, 

. But many a dav foul weather; 

And he that womd say 

A pretty girl nay, 

I wish for his cravat a tether.*' — 



^^Hey day!" said Miss Vernon, ^' the genial justice 
xyiust have dined already,— I did not think it had 
been so late." 

It was even so. Mr. Inglewood's appetite having 
been sharpened by his official investigations,' he had 
antedated his meridian repast, having dined at twelve 
instead of one oYlock, then the general dining-hour 
in England. The various occurrences of the mom- 
ifig occasioned our arriving some time after this hour, 
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^^the justice the tiiost important of the four-and- 
tWcnty, and he had not neglected the interval." " Stey 
you here," said Diana; *' I know the house, and I 
^ill call a servant; your sudden appearance might 
startle the old gentleman even to choking;" and she 
escaped from me, leaving me uncertain whether I 
ought to advance or retreat. It w&s impossible for 
me not to hear some part of what past within the 
dinner apartment, and particularly several apologies 
for declining to sing, expressed in a dejected croaking 
voice, the tones of which I conceived were not en- 
tirely new to me. ^* Not sing, sir! by our lady? but 
you mus^— What! you have cracked my silver- 
mounted cocoa-nut of sack, and tell me that you can 
not sing! — ^Sir, sack will make a cat speak and sing 
too; so up with a merry stave, or trundle yourscu 
out of my doors — Do you think you are to take up 
all my valuable time with your d d declarations, 
and then tell me you can not sing!" 

** Your worship is perfectly in rule," said another 
voice, which, from its pert conceited accent, might 
be that of the clerk, ** and the party must be conforma- 
ble; he hath canet written on his face in court hand." 
" Up with it, then," said the justice, " or, by St. 
Christopher, you shall crack the cocoa nut full of 
salt and water, according to the statute for such effect 
made and provided." 

Thus exhorted and threatened, my quondam fel- 
low-traveller, for I could no longer doubt that he was 
the recusant in question, uplifted, with a voice simi- 
lar to that of a criminal singing his last psalm on the 
scaffold, a most doleful stave to the following effect: 

• - . • 

•• Good people all, I pray give car, 
A woeful story you shall hear, 
Tis of a robber as stout as ever 
"Bade a true man stand and deliver. 

With bis foodie doo fa loodle loo. 

** This knave, most worthy of a cord, 
Being arm'd with piitol and with sword, 

8* 
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'Twixt Kensington and Brentford th«n 
Did boldly stop six honest men. 

With his foodie doo, &c. 

"** These honest men did at Brentford dine. 
Having drank each man his pint of wine. 
When this bold thief, with many curses, 
I>id say, You dogs, your lives or purses. 

With his foodie doo»" &c. 

/.. 

I question if the honest men, whose misfortune i$ 
commemorated in this pathetic ditty, were more 
startled at the appearance of the bold thief, than the 
songster was at mine; for, tired of waiting for some 
one to announce me, and finding my situation as a 
listener rather awkward, I presented myself to tbe 
company just as my friend Mr. Morris, for such, it 
seems, was his name, was uplifting the fifth stave of 
his doleful ballad. The high note, with which the 
tune started, died away in a quaver of consternatioQ 
upon finding himself so near one whose character he 
supposed to be little less suspicious than that of the 
hero of his madrigal, and he remained silent, with a 
mouth gaping as if I had brought the Gorgon's head 
in my hand. 

The justice, whose eyes had closed under the in* 
fluence of the somniferous lullaby of the song, started 
up in his chair as it suddenly ceased, and stared with 
wonder at the unexpected addition which the com- 
pany bad received, while his organs of sight were in 
abeyance. The clerk, as I conjectured him to be 
from his appearance, was also commoved, for, sitting 
opposite to Mr. Morris, that honest gentleman's ter- 
ror communicated itself to him, though he wotted 
not why. 

I broke the silence of surprise occasioned by my 
abrupt entrance. ^^ My name, Mr. Inglewood, is 
Francis Osbaldistone; I understand that somescoun- 
drel has brought a complaint befor you, charging me 
with being concerned in a loss whifh he says he has 
sustained.^' 
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** Sir," said the justice, somewhat peevishly, 
'* these are matters I never enler upon after dinner 
"^^there is a time for every thing, and a justice of 
peace must eat as well as other folki." 

The goodly person of Mr. Ingle wood, by the way, 
kerned by no means to have suffered by any fasts, 
Whether in the service of the law or of religion. 

^^ I beg pardon for an ill-timed visit, air; but as my 
X'epatation is concerned, and as the dinner appears to 
be concluded — " 

" It is not concluded, sir," replied the magistrate, 
^' man requires digestion as well as food, and I pro- 
test I can not have benefit from my victuals, unless I 
am allowed two hours of quiet leisure, intermixed 
with harmless mirth, and a moderate circulation of 
the bottle." 

** If your honour will forgive me," said Mr. Job- 
son, who had produced and arranged his writing im- 
plements in the brief space that our conversation af- 
forded; ^' as this is a case of felony, and the gentle- 
man seems something impatient, the charge is contra 
pacem domint regts*'*^—* 

« D— n dominie regisP'* said the impatient justice, 
*— " I hope it's no treason to say so; — but it's enough 
to make one mad to be worried in this way — haye 
I a moment of my life quiet, for warrants, orders, 
directions, acts^ bails, bonds, and recognisances? — I 
pronounce to you, Mr. Jobson, that I shall send you 
and the justiceship to the devil one of these days." 

" Your honour will consider the dignity of the of- 
fice — >one of the quorum and custos rotulorum, an 
ofEce of which Sir Edward Coke wisely saith, The 
whole christian world hath not the like of it, so it be 
duly executed*" 

** Well," said the justice, partly reconciled by this 
eulogium on the dignity of his situation, and gulp« 
ing down the the rest of his dissatisfaction in a huge 
bumper of claret, "let us to this gear then, and 
get rid of as fast as we can.-— ^-Here you, sir, — you, 
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Morri»— you, knight of the sorrowful countenance 
—•19 this Mn Francis Osbaldistone the gentleman 
whom you charge with being art and part of felo- 
ny?" 

^^ I sirf" replied Morris, whose scattered wits had 
hardly re-assembled themselves — ^^ I charge nothing 
-—I say nothing against the gentleman." 

^^ Then we dismiss your complaint, sir, that's all, 
and a good riddance — Push about the bottl&-^Mr. 
Osbaldistone, help yourself." 

Jobson, however, was determined that Morris 
should not back out of the scrape so easily. ^ What 
do you mean, Mr. Morris?"-— Here is your own jde- 
claratioiv-— the ink scarce dried— and you would te^ 
tract it in this scandalous manner!" 

** How do I;know," whispered the other, in a tre- 
mulous tone, ^ how many rogues are in the house to 
back him'— I have read of such things in Johnson's 
Lives of the highwaymen. — I protest the door 
opens" — 

And it did open, and Diana Vernon entered-— 
" You keep fine order here, justice*— not a servant to 
be seen or heard." 

^ Ah!" said thejustice, starting up with an alacrity 
which showed that he was not so engrossed by his 
devotions to Themis, or Comus, as to forget what 
was due to beauty-^Ah, ha, Die Vernon, the heiith- 
bell of Cheviot, and the blossom of the Border, come 
to see how the old bachelor keeps house-^Art wel- 
come, girl, as flowers in May," 

** A fine open, hospitable house you do keep, jus- 
tice, that must be allowed-^not a soul to answer a 
visiter." 

Ah! the knaves, they reckoned themselves secure 
of me for a couple of hours— But why did you 
not come earlier? — Your cousin Rashleigh dined 
here, and ran away like a poltroon after the first bottle 
was out — But you have not dioed'^— we'll have some- 
thing nice and lady-like— sweet and pretty like yoiir- 
seli, tossed up in a trice." 
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^^ I ian't stay, justice*-! came with my cousin, 
Frank Osbaldistone, there, and I must show him the 
way back again to the Hall, or he'll lose himself in 
the wolds," 

*^ Whew! sits the wind in that quarter?" answered 
the justice, 

** She Aowed him the way, and she showed him the way, 
She showed him the way to woo." 

^ What! no luck for old fellows, then, my sweet bud 
ef the wilderness?" 

*^ None whatever, Squire Ingle wood; but if you will 
be a good kind justice, and despatch young Frank's 
business and let us canter home again, I'liJbring my 
uncle to dine with you next week, and we'll expect, 
meny doings." 

*' And you shall find them, my pearl of Tyne — 
Zookers, lass, I never envy these young fellows their 
rides and scampers, unless when you come across 
me* But I must not keep you just now I suppose? 

I am quite satisfied with Mr. Francis Osbaldis- 
tone's explanation — here has been some mistake, 
wh|€h can be cleared at greater leisure." 

** Pardon pie, sir," said I, ^ But I have not heard 
the nature of the accusation yet." 

^^ Yes, sir," said the clerk, who at the appearance 
of Miss Vernon, had given up the matter in despair, 
tmt who picked up courage to press farther investi- 
gation, on fihding himself supported from a quarter 
whence assuredly he expected no backing— ^^ Yes, sir, 
and Dalton saith. That he who is apprehended as a 
felon shall not be discharged upon any man's discre- 
tion, but shall be held either to bail or commit- 
ment, paying to the clerk of the peace the usual fees 
for recognisance or commitment." 

The jj^stice, thus goaded on, gave me at length a 
few words of explanation. 
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It seems the^tricks which I had played tor this man 
Morris, had made a strong impression on his imagi- 
nation; for I found they had been arrayed against 
me in his evidence, with all the exaggeration which 
a timcM'ous and heated imagination conld suggest. 
It appeared also, that, on the day he parted from 
me, he had been stopped on a solitary spot^ and 
eased of his beloved travelling-^compsmion, the port- 
manteau, by two men, well mounted and armed, 
having their faces covered with vizards. 
' One of them, he conceived, had much of my shape 
and air, and in a whispering conversation which took 
place betwixt the freebooters, he heard the oth^ 
apply to him the name of Osbaldistone. The decla- 
ration farther set iorth, that, upon inquiring into the 
principles of the family so named, he, the said de- 
clarant, was informed, that they were bfthe #orst 
description, the family in all its members, Mving 
been papists and Jacobites, as he was given to un- 
derstand by the dissenting clergyman at whose house 
he stopped after the rencounter, since the di^s of 
William the Conqueror. 

Upon alt, and each of these weighty reasons, he 
charged me with being accessory to the felony com* , 
mitted upon his person; he, the said declarant, then 
travelling in the special employment of governments 
and having charge of certain important papers, and 
also a large sum in specie, to be paid over, according 
' to his instructions, to certain persons of official trust 
and dignity in Scotland* 

Having heard«this extraordinaty accusation, I re* 
plied to it, that the circumstances on which it was 
founded were such as could warrant no justice^ or 
magistrate, in any attempt on my personal liberty. I 
admitted thfit I had practised a little upon the terrors 
' of Mr. Morris, while we travelled together, but in 
such trifling particulars ascouldhave excited Appre- 
hension in np one who was one whit less timorous 
and jealous than himself. But I added, that I had 
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ner^r seen him since we parted, and if that which he. 
feared had really come upov him, I was in no ways 
accessory to an action so unworthy of my character 
and station in life. That one of the robbers was caU- 
ed O^Mddistone, or that such a name was mention* 
ed in the course of the conversation betwixt thcm^ 
was a trifling circumstance, to which no weight was 
due. And concerning the disaffection alleged against 
me, I was willing to prove to the satisfaction of the 
justice, the clerk, and even the witness himself, that 
I was of the same persuasion as his friend the dis* 
sentiog clergyman; had been educated as a good sub- 
ject upon the principles of the Revolution, and as 
such now demanded the personal protection of the 
laws, which had be^i assured* by that great event. 

The justice fidgetted, took snufff^^and seemed con* 
Mderabiy embarrassed, while Mr. Attorney Jobson, 
with aH the volul^lity. of his profession, ran over the 
statute of the 34. £dward IIL, by which justices of 
the peace are allowed to arrest all those whom they 
find by indictment or suspicion, and to put them into 
prison. The rogue even turned my own admissions 
against me, alleging, ^^ since that I had confessedly,? 
upcm my own showing, sj^sumed the bearing or de- 
pcntment of a robber or malefactor, I had voluntarily 
subjected m}rself to the suspicions of which I com- 
pAamed, and brought myself within the compass of 
the act, having wilfully clothed my conduct with all> 
the colour and livery of guilt." 

I combatte^ both his arguments and his jargon with 
much indignation and scorn, and observed, ^ that I 
should, if necessary, produce the bail of my relations,, 
which I conceived^eould not be refused, without 
subjecting the magistrate in a misdemeanour." 

^^ Pardon me^ my good sir,'-«pard6n me," said the 
insatiable clerk, ^ this is a case in which neither 
bail nor mainpri^se can be reoeivedf the felon who 
is liable to be committed on heavy grounds of sus- 
picion, not being reple viable under the statute of the 
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3d of king Edward, there being in that act an ex* 
press exception of such as be charged of command- 
ment, or force, and aid of felony done;" and he hint* 
ed, that his worship would do well to remember, 
thatisuch were noway replevisable by common writ, 
nor without writ* 

At this period of the conversation a servmt en- 
tered, and delivered a letter to Mr. Jobson. He had 
no sooner run it hastily over, than he exclaimed, 
with the air of one who wished to appear much vex- 
ed at the interruption, and felt the consequence at- 
tached to a man of multifarious avocations^-^^ Good 
God!^— why, at this rate I shall have neither time to 
attend to the public concerns nor my ow&^--no reat 
—410 quiet-^I wish to Heaven ancHher gentleinanin 
our line would s^Ue here!" 

^ God forbid!" said.the justice, in a tone oSsottOn 
voce deprecation; ^' some of us have enough of one 
of the tribe." 

*^ This is a matter of life and death, if your wor- 
ship pleases." 

^^ In" God's name! no more justice business, I 
hope," said the alarmed magistrate. 

" No-^no," replied Mr.^ Jobson, very consequen- 
tially; ^^ old Gaffer Rutledge of Grime's-hill, is sub- 
poena'd for the n6xt world; he has sent an express 
for Dr. Kilidown to put in bail-— another for me to 
arrange his worldly affairs." 

^' Away with yqu then," said Mr. Inglewood, 
hastily; ^' his may not be a replevisable case under 
the statute, you know, or Mr. Justice Death may 
not like the doctor for a main pernor^ or bailsman." 

^^ And yet," said Jobson, lingering as he mo^ed 
towards the door, ^^ if my presence here be necessa* 
ry— I could make out the warrant for committal in 
a moment, and the constable is below*— And you 
ha^^e heard," he said, lowering his voice, ^' Mr« 
Rashleigh's opioicm"-- the rest was lost i^ whis* 
per. 
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The justice replied aloud, *^ I tell thee no, man, no 
— ^we'll do nought till thou return, man, 'tis but a 
four*mile ride«^Come, push bottle, Mr. Morris— 
Don't be cast down, Mr. Osbaldistcme— And you, 
my rose of the wilderness— one cup of claret to^ re- 
fresh the bloom of your cheeks." 
• Diana started, as if from a reverie, in which she 
appeared to have been plunged while we held thi^ 
discussion. *^ No, justice, I should be afraid of 
transferring the bloom to a part of my face where it 
would show to little advantage. But I will pledge 
you in a cooler beverage;" and filling a ^lass with 
water, she drank it hastily, while her hurried man- 
ner belied her assumed gayety. 

I had not much leisure to make remarks upon her 
demeanour, however, being full of vexation at the 
interference of fresh obstacles to an instant examina- 
tion of the disgraceful and impertinent charge which 
was brought against me. But there was no moving 
the justice to take the matter up in the absence of 
his xlerk^ an incident which gave him apparently as 
much pleasure as a holiday to a school-boy. He 
persisted in his endeavours to inspire jollity into a 
company, the individuals of which, whether consid- 
ered with reference to each other, or to their respec- 
tive situations, were by no means inclined to mirth. 
^ Come, master Morris, you're not the first man 
that's been robbed, I trow — grieving ne'er brought 
back loss, man.*— -Andyou, Mr. Frank Osbaldistone, 
are not the first bully-boy that has said stand to a 
true man. There was Jack Winterfield, in my young 
days, kept the best company in the land— at horse- 
races and cock-fights who but he — ^hand and glove 
was I with Jack. — Push bottle, Mr. Morris, it's dry 
talking — many quart bumpers have I cracked, and 
thrown many a merry main with poor Jack-^ 
good family — ready wit-^uick eye-— as honest a fel- 
low, barring the deed he died for— we'll drink to his 
memory, gentlemen- poor Jack Winterfield — And 
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ftiace we talk of him, and of these sort of things, and 
since that d— d clerk of mine has taken his gibber- 
ish elsewhere, and since we're snug among ourselves, 
Mr. Osbaldistone, if you will have my best advice, 
I would make up this matter— <-the law's hard— *very 
severe — hanged poor Jack Winterfield at York, de^ 
spite family connexions and great interest— 4ill for eas- 
ing a fat west country grazier of the price of a few 
beasts— Now, here is honest Mr. Morris ^haa been 
frightened, and so forth — D*— n it, man, let the poor 
fellow have back his portmanteau, and end the frolic 
at once." 

Morris's eye brightened up at this si^gestion, and 
he began to hesitate forth an assurance that he thirst* 
ed for no man's blood, when I cut the proposed ac« 
commodation short, by resenting the justice's sug- 
gestion as an insult, that went directly to suppose 
me. guilty of the very crime, which I had come to 
his house with the express intention of disavowing. 
We were in this awkward predicament, when a ser- 
vant, opening the door, ani^ounced a **' strange gen- 
tleman to wait upon his honour;" and the party whom 
he thus described entered the room without further 
ceremony. 



CHAPTER IX. 

One of the thieres come back again! V\\ atandckne. 
He dares not wrong me now, so near the bouse* 
And call in vain 'tis, till I see him offer it. , 

7%e Widow, 

** A stranger!" echoed the justice — ^" not upon 
business, I trust, for I'll be" 

His protestation was tut short by the answer of 
the man himself. ^^ My business is of a nature some- 
what onerous and particular," said my acquaintance, 
Mr. Campbell— for it was he, the very Scotchman 
w horn I had seen at Northallerton — ^ and I must so- 
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licit your honour to give instant and heedful con- 
sideration to it.— I belieye, Mr. Morris," he add- 
led, fixing his eye on that person with a look of pe- 
culiar firmness and almost ferocity — ^^ I believe ye 
ken forawly what I am-«JAeIieve ye can not hae for- 

SDtten what passed at our last meeting on the road." 
lorris's jaw dropped— ^is countenance became the 
colour ot taUow-*-his teeth chattered, and he gave 
visible signs of the utmost consternation. ** Take 
^eart of grace, man," said Campbell, ^^ and dinna sit 
clattering your jaws there like a pair of castaneu. 
I think there can be nae difficulty in your telling Mr. 
Justice, that ye have seen me of yore, and ken me 
to be a cavalier of fortune and a man of honour. Ye 
ken fu' weel ye will be some time resident in my vici- 
nity, when I may have the power, as I will possess the 
inclination, to do ye as good a turn." 

** Sirk>*-*eir — I believe you ^o be a man of honour, 
and, as you say, a man of fortune.^^Yes, Mr. Ingle- 
wood," he added, clearing his voice, ** I really be* 
liere this gentleman to be so." 

^ And what's thisgendeman's commands with me?" 
«aid the justice, somewhat peevishly. ^* One man in- 
troduces another, like the rhymes in the ^ house that 
Jack built,' and I get company without either peace 
or conversation!" 

*^ Both shall be yours, sir," answered Campbell, 
^ in a brief period of time. I come to release your 
mind froih a piece of troublesome duty, not to make 
increment to it." 

** Body o' me! then you are welcome as ever Scot 
was to England; but get on, man, let's hear what you 
have got to say at once." 

** I presume this gentleman," continued the North 
Briton, ^^ tdd you there was a person of the name of 
Campbell with him, when he bad the mischance to 
lose bis valise?" 

^ He has not mentioned such a name from begin- 
ning to end of the matter," said the justice. 
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.** Ah! I conceive — I conceive," replied Mr. Camp* 
bell; ^ ye were kindly afeard of committing a stran- 
ger into collision with the judicial forms of the country; 
but as I understand my evidence b necessary to the 
compurgation of ane honest gentleman here^ Mr* 
Francis Osbaldistone, wha has been most unjustly 
suspected, I will dispense with the precaution — Ye 
will, therefore, please tell Mr. Justice Ingle wood^ 
whether we did not travel, several miles together on 
the road, in consequence of your own anxious request 
and suggestion, reiterated ance and again, baitti on 
the evening that we were at Northallerton, and there 
declined by me, but afterward accepted, when I over* 
took ye on the road near Cloberry Alters, and was 
prevailed on by you to resign my ain intentions of 
proceeding to Rothbury; and, for- my misfortune, to 
accompany you on your proposed route." 

^^ It's a mefancholy truth," answered Morris, hold- 
ing down his head, as he gave this general assent to 
the long and leading question which Campbell put t« 
him, and to which he assented with rueful docility. 

^' And I presume ^ou can also asseverate to his 
worship, that no man is better qualified than I am to 
bear testimony in this case, seeing that I was by you, 
and near you, constantly during the whole occur- 
rence?" 

^ No man better qualified, certainly," said Morris, 
with a deep and embarrassed sigh. 

** And why the devil did you not assist him then," 
said the justice, ^ since, by Mr. Morris's account, 
there were but two robbers; so you were two to two, 
and you are both stout, likely men?" 

^^ Sir, if it please your worship," said Campbell, 
** I have been all my life a man of peace and quiet- 
ness, no ways given to broils or batteries. • Mr. 
Morris, who belongs, as I understand, or hath be- 
longed, to his Majesty's army, might have used his 
pleasure in resistance, he travelling, as I understand, 
with a great charge of treasure; but for me, who had 
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but my own small peculiar to defend, and who am a 
man of a pacific occupation, was unwilling to commit 
myself to hazard in the matter/' ^ 

I looked at Campbell as he uttered these words, 
and never recollect to have seen a more singular con- 
trast than that between the strong daring sternness 
expressed in his harsh features, and the air of com-- 
posed meekness and simplicity which his language 
assumed. There was even a slight ironical smile 
lurking about the comers of his mouth, which seem- 
ed inv€^unt?rily as it were, to intimate his disdain of 
the quiet ai|d- peaceful character which he thought 
proper to assume, and which led me to entertain 
strange suspicions that his concern \tk the violence 
done to Morris h,ad been something very diflferent 
from that of a fellow^suiferer, or even of a mere 
spectator. 

Perhaps some such suspicions crossed the justice's 
mind at the moment, for he exclaimed, as if by way 
ci ejaculation, ^ Body o' me! but this is a strange 
sttiry." 

The North Briton seemed to guess at what was 
passing in his mind; for he went on, with a change of 
manner and tone, dismissing from his countenance 
some part of the hypocritical affectation of humility 
which had made him obnoxious to suspicion, and say- 
ing with a more frank and unconstrained air, ^^ To 
say the truth, I am just ane o' these canny folks who. 
care not to fight, but when they hae gotten something 
to fight for, which did not chance to, be my predica- 
ment when I fell in wi' these loons. But that your 
worship may know that I am a person of good fame 
and character, please to cast your eye over that 
billet." 

Mr. Inglewood took the paper from his hands, and 
read half aloud *' These are to certify, that the bear- 
er, Robert Campbell of——" *^ Of some place which 
I can not pronounce," interjected the justice, — ^" is a 
person of gopd lineage, and peaceable demeanour, 
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travelling towards England on his own proper affairs, 
&c. &c. &c. Given under our hand, at our Castle of 
In ver — In vera-^rara — A rgy le.*' 

^ A slight testimonial^ sir, which I thought fit to 
impetrate from that worthy nobleman, (here he rais* 
ed his hand to his head, as if to touch his hat,) Mac 
Calluramore/' 

^' Mac Galium who, sir?'' said the Justice. 

*^ Whom the Southern call the Duke of Argyle," 

^ I know the Duke of Argyle very well to be a 
nobleman of great worth and distinction, and ^ true 
lover of his country. I was one of those that stood 
by him in 1714, when he unhorsed the Duke of Marl- 
borough out of his command. I wish we had more 
noblemen like him. He was an honest Tory in those 
days, and hand and glove with Ormond. And he 
has acceded to the present government, as I haire 
done myself, for the peace and quiet of his country; 
for I can not presume that great man to have been 
actuated, as violent folks pretend, with the fear of 
losing his places and regiment. His testimonial, as 
you. call it, Mr. Campbell, is perfectly satisfactory; 
and now, what have you got to say to this matter of 
the robbery?" 

" Briefly this^ if it please your worship; that Mr. 
Morris might as weel charge it against the babe yet 
to be born, or against myself even, as against this 
young gentleman, Mr. Osbaldistone, for I am not 
only free to depone that the person for whom he took 
him was a Shorter man, and a thicker man, but also, 
for I chanced to obtain a glisk of his visage, as his 
fause-face slipped aside, that he was a man of other 
features and complexion than those of this young 
gentleman, Mr. Osbaldistone. And I believe," he 
added, turning round with a natural, yet somewhat 
^sterner air, to Mr. Morris, « that the gentleman will 
allow I had better opportunity to take cognisance wba 
were present on that occasion than he, being, I be- 
lieve, much the cooler o' the twa." 
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*^ I agree to it, siiv— I agree to it perfectly," said 
Morris, shrinking back, as Campbell moved his chair 
towards him to fortify his appeal*— ^^ And I incline, 
sir/' he added, addressing Mr. Inglewood, ^' to re- 
tract-my information as to Mr, Osbaldistone; and I 
request, sir, you will permit him, sir, to go about his 
business, and me about mine also; your worship may 
have business to settle with Mr. Campbell, and I am 
rather in haste to be gone." 

" Then, there go the declarations," said the justice, 
throwing them into the fire-^^^ And now you are at 
.p^p^rfect liberty, Mr. Osbaldistone — And you, Mr. 
iMon'is, are set quite at your ease." 

^^ Ay," said Campbell, eyeing Morris as he assent- 
ed with a rueful grin to the Justice's observations, 
i^ much like the ease of a toad under a pair of har- 
rows*— But fear nothing, Mr. Morris; you and I maun 
leave the house thegether. I will see you safe— I 
hope you will not dpubt my honour, when I say sae 
— to the next highway, and then we part company; 
and if we do not meet as friends in Scotland, it will 
be your ain fault." 

With such a lingering look of terror as the con* 
demned criminal throws, when he is informed that 
the cart awaits him, Morris arose: but when on his 
legs appeared to hesitate. ^ I tell thee, man, fear no- 
thing," reiterated Canvpbell; ^* I will keep my word 
with you— -Why, thou sheep's-heart, how do ye ken 
but we may pick up some speering of your valise, 
if ye will be amenable to gude counsel?-^Our horses 
are ready — Bid the Justice fareweel, man, and show 
your southern breeding." 

Morris, thus exhorted and encouraged, took his 
leave, under the escort of Mr. Campbell; but, appa- 
rendy, new scruples and terrors had struck him be- 
fore they left the house, for I heard Campbell reit- 
erating assurances of* safety and protection as they 
left the anti-room — ^*' By the soul of my body, man, 
thou'rtas safe as in thy father's kail-yard — Zounds! 
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that a chield wt^ sic a black heard^ should hae nae 
mair heart than a heii-partridge-*-Coine on wi' you, 
like a frank fallow, anes and for aye." 

The voice died away, and the subsequent tramp* 
ling of their horses announced to us that they had 
left the mansion of Justice Inglewood. 

The joy which that worthy magistrate received at 
this easy conclusion of a matter which threatened 
him with some trouble in his judicial capacity, was 
somewhat damped ^by reflection on what his clerk's 
views of the transaction might be at his return. 
*^ Now, I shall have Jobson on my shoulders, aboi^ 
these d-— d papers — I doubt I should not have^de^ 
stroyed them after all-^But, hang it, it is only paying 
his fees, and that will make all smooth-* And now^ 
Miss Die Vernon, though I have liberated all the, 
others, I intend to sign a writ for comtnitdng you to 
the custody of Mother Blake», my old house-keeper, 
for the evening, and we will send for my neighbour^ 
Mrs. Musgrave, and the Miss Dawkins, and your 
cousins, and have old Cobs, the fiddler, and be as^ 
merry as the maids; and f'rank Osbaldistone and I< 
will have a carouse that will make as fit company for 
you in half an hour." 

** Thanks, most worshipful," returned Miss Ver- 
non; '^ but, as matters stand, we must return instantly 
to Osbaldistone- Hall, where tbl^y do not know what 
has become of us, and relieve my uncle of his anxiety 
on my cousin^s account, which is just the same as if 
one of his own sons were concerned." 

** I believe it truly," said the Justice; " for when 
liis eldest son, Archie, came to a bad end, in that un- 
lucky affair of Sir John Fenwick's, old Hildebrand 
used to hollow out his name as readily as any of the 
remaining five, and then complain that he could not 
recollect which of his sons had been hanged. So, 
pray hasten home, and relieve his paternal solicitude, 
since go you must. — But, hark thee hither, heath- 
blossom," he said, pulling her towards him by the 
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hand,. and in a good-humoured tone of admonition, 
*^ another time let the law take its course, without 
putting your pretty finger into her old musty pye, all 
fvSL of fragments of law-latin— French and dog-latin 
—And, Die, my beauty, let young fellows show each 
other the way through the moors, in case you should 
lose your own road, while vou are pointing out theirs, 
my pretty Will o' the Wisp." 

With this admonition, he saluted and dismissed ^ 
Miss Vernon, and took an equally kind farewell of me. 

*' Thou seems to be a good tight lad, Mr. Frank, 
and I remember thy father too— -he was my play-fel- 
low at school. Hark thee, lad, ride early at night, 
and don't swagger with chance passengers on the 
king's highway. What, man! all the king's liege sub- 
jects are not bound to understand joking, and it's ill 
cracking jests on matters of felony. And here's poor 
Die Vernon too— a manner alone and deserted on the 
face of this wide earth, and left to ride, and run, and 
scamper at her own silly pleasure. Thou must be 
careful of Die, or egad, I will turn a young fellow 
again on the purpose, and fight thee myself, although 
I must own it would be a great deal of trouble. And 
now, get ye both gone, and leave me to my pipe of 
tobacco, and my meditations; for what says the song— 

*' This Indian leaf doth briefly barn; 
So doth man*a itreng^ to weakneiB turn;— 
The &r» of youth extinguish'd quite» 
Cornea age, like embers, dry and white. 

Think of this as you take tobacco.^ 

I was much pleased with the gleams of sense and 
feefing which escaped from the Justice through the 
vapours of sloth and self-indulgence, assured him of 
my respect to his admonitions, and took a friendly 
farewell of the honest magistr^e and his hospitable 
mansion. 

We found the same servant of Sir Hildebrand who 
had taken our horses at our entrance, and who had 
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been directed, as he informed Miss Vemon, Iqr. Mr. 
Rashleigh, to wait and attend upon us home. We 
rode a little way in silence, for, to say truth, my mind 
was too much bewildered with uie events of the 
morning to permit me to be first to break it. At 
/length Miss Vernon exclaimed, as if giving vent to 
her own reflections, ^^ Well, Rashleigh is a man to 
be feared and wondered at, and ail but loved; he does 
whatever he pleases, and makes all others his pup- 
pets—has a player ready to perform every psarC 
which he imagities, and an invention and readiness 
which supplies expedients for every emergency." 

^^ You think, then," said I, answering rather to her 
meanings than to the express words she made use of, 
^ that this Mr. Campbell, whose appearance was so 
oppoitune, and who trussed iip and carried off my ac- 
cuser as a falcon trusses a partridge, was an agent ^ 
Mr. Rashleigh Osbaldistone's^' \ 

^^ I do guess as nrach," replied Diana, ^* and 
shrewdly suspect, moreover, that he would hardly 
have appeared so very much in the nick of time, if I 
had not happened to meet Rashleigh in the hsdl at 
the justice's." 

In that case my thanks are chiefly due to you, my 
fair preserver." 

** To be sure they are," returned Diana; "and pray 
suppose them paid and accepted with a gracious 
smile, for I do not care to be troubkd with hearing 
them in good earnest, and am much more likely to 
yawn than to behave becoming. In short, Mr. Frank, 
I wished to serve you, and I have fortunately been 
able to do so, and have only one favour to ask in re* 
turn, and that is^ that you will say no more about it* 
—-But who comes here to meet us, ^ bloody with spur-* 
ring, fiery-red with haste?' It is the subordinate man 
of law, I think, no less than Mr. Joseph Jobson." 

And Mr. Joseph Jobson it proved to be, in great 
haste, and, as it speedily appeared, in most extreme 
bad humour. He came up to us, and stopped hia 
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horse as we; were about to pass with a slight salbta* 
tion. « ?, • 

^ So, sir— so, Miss Vcmon— ^y— I see well enough 
how it is-^bail put in during my absence, I suppose. 
•>-^I should like to know tvho drew the recognisance, 
that's all. If his worship uses this form of procedure 
ofen I advise htm to get another clerk, that's all, for 
I shall certainly demit." 

*^ Or suppose he get his present qlerk stitched to 

his sleeve, Mr. Jobson," said Diana, *^ would not that 

'do as well? And pray how does Farmer Rutledge, 

Mr. Jobson^ I hope you found him able to sign, seal, 

and deliver?" 

This question seemed greatly to increase the wrath 
of die man^of law. He- looked at Miss Vernon with 
such an air of spite and resentment, as laid me un.- 
dera strcKijg tattiptation to knock him off his horse 
with the but of my whip, which I only suppressed 
in consideration of his insignificance. 

** Farmer Rutledge, ma'am?" said the clerk, so 
soon as his indignation permitted him to articulate. 
*^ Farmer Rutledge is in as handsome enjoyment of 
his health as you are— -it's all a bam, ma'am— all a 
* bamboozle and a bite that affair of his illness; and if 
you did not know as much before, you know it now, 
naa'am." 

*« La! you there now," replied Miss Vernon, with 
an affectation of extreme and simple wonder, ^ sure 
you don't say so,' Mr. Jobson?" 

" But I do say so, ma'am," rejoined the incensed 
scribe; " and moreover I say that the old miserly 
clod breaker called me pettifogger — pettifogKer^ 
ma'am — and said I came to hunt for a job, ma am 
—which I have no more right to have said to me than 
to any other gentleman of my profession, ma'am*— 
especially as I am clerk to the peace, having and 
holding said office under Trig^simo^ Septimo^ Henrij^ 
Octavi^ and Prtmo Gulielmi — the first of king WiU 
liam, ma'am, of glorious and immortal memory-^ 
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our immortal deliverer from pi^>iftts and pretenders, 
and woodeimboes and warming pans. Miss Vernon." 

**Sad tkings, these wooden shoes and warming 
pans," retorted the young lady, who seemed to ts^ 
pleasure in augmenting his wrath>— ^^ smdit is a com- 
fort you don't seem to want a warming, pan at pre- 
sent, Mr. Jobson. I am afraid Gaffer Rutkdge hsa 
not confined his incivility to language— Are you sure 
he did not giv^you abeatingf ' 

'* Beating, ma'am!— no" — (very shortly) " no mao 
alive shall beat me, I promise you, ma'am." 

^ That is according as you happen to merit, sir," 
said I; ^ for your mode of speaJ^ing to this young 
lady is so unbecoming, that if. you do iK>t change 
your tone, I shall think it worth while toxhastise you 
myself." 

^^ Chastise, sii^ and— «me, sir?^— ^Do you know 
whom you speak to, sir?" 

" Yes, sir," I replied; " you say yourself you art 
clerk of peace to the county; and Gaffer Rutledge 
says you are a pettifogger; and in neither capacity are 
you entitled to be impertinent to a young lady of 
fashion." 

Miss Vernon laid her hand on my arm, and ex- 
claimed,^^ Come, Mr. Osbaldistone, I will have no as* 
saults and battery on Mr. Jobson; I am not in suffi- 
cient charity with him to permit a sinele touch of 
i^our whip— ^why, he would live on it for a term at 
east. Besides, you have already hurt his feelings 
sufficiently— >you have called him impertinent." 

^' I don't value his language, Miss," said the clerk, 
somewhat crest-fallen; ^^ besides, impertinent is not an 
actionable word, but pettifogger is slander in the 
highest degree, and that I will make Gaffer Rutledge 
know to his cost, and all who maliciously repeat the 
same to the breach of the public pejstce, and the tak- 
ing away of iny private good name." 

"Never mind that, Mr Jobson," said Miss Vernon; 
^^ you know^ where there is nothing, your own l^w 
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allows that the king himself must lose his rights; 
and, for the taking away of your good name, I pity 
the poor feUow who gets it, and wish you joy of 
losing it with all my heart. . 

^ Very well, ma'am— good evening, ma'an^-^I 
have no more to say •—only there are laws against 
papists, which would be well for the land were they 
better executed. There's third and fourth Edward 
VI., of^ntiphoners, missalls, grailles, processionals, 
manuals, legends, pies, portuasses, and those that 
have such trinkets in their possession, Miss VtruoxL 
•—and there's summoning of papists to take the oaths 
— and there are popish recusant convicts under the 
first of his present majesty--^ay, and there are penal- 
ties for hearing mass. See twenty-third queen Eli- 
zabeth, and third James First, chapter twenty-fifth. 
-^And there are estates to be registered, and deeda 
and wills to been rolled, and double taxes to be made, 
'according to the acts in that case made and provid- 
ed"— 

^^ See the new edition of the Statutes at Large, 
published under the careful revision of Joseph Job- 
son, Gent., Clerk of the Peace," said Miss Vernon. 

^^ Also, and above all," continued Jobson^ — *^ for 
I speak to your warning-— you, Diana Vernon^ spin- 
stress, not being a femme covert; and being a con- 
vict popish recusant, are bound to repair to your 
own dwelling, and that by the nearest way under 
penalty of being held felon to the king^— ^nd diligent- 
ly to seek for passage at common ferries, and to tar- 
ry there but one ebb and flood; and unless you can 
have it in such places, to waUc every day into the 
water up to the knees, assaying to pass over." 

^' A sort of protestant penance for my catholic er- 
rors, I suppose," said Miss Vernon,^ laughing. 
^ Well, I thank you for the information, Mr. Jobson, 
and will hie me home as fast^as I can, and be a good 
housekeeper in time coming. Good night, my dear 
Mr. Jobson, thou mirror of clerical courtesy " 
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*^ Good night, ma'am, and remember the law is not 
to be trifled with." 

And we rode on our separate ways. , 

^^ There he goes, for a troublesome mischief-mak- 
ing tool," said Miss Vernon, as she gave a glance 
after him; ^^ it is hard that persons of birth and nmk 
and estate should be subjected to the official imper- 
tinence of such a paltry pick-thank as that, merely 
for believing as the whole world believed not much 
above a hundred years ago-^for certainly our Catho- 
lic faith has the advantage of antiquity at least." 

^^ I was much tempted to have broken the rascal^s 
head," I replied. 

" You would have acted very like a hasty young 
man," said Miss Vernon, ^^ and yet, had my own 
hand been an ounce heavier than it is, I think I 
should have laid its weight upon him.— 'Well, it does 
not signify complaining, but there are three things 
for which I am much to be pitied, if any one thought 
worth while to waste compassion upon me." 

" Andwhat are these three things. Miss Vernon?" 

** Will you promise me your deepest sympathy, 
if I teU you?" 

" Certainly;— can you doubt it?" I replied, clos-^ 
ing my horse nearer to her's as I spoke, with an ex- 
pression of interest which I did not attempt to dis- 
guise. 

'* Well, it is very seducing to be pitied after all; 
so here are my three grievances— In the first place, 
I am a girl, and not a young fellow, and would 
be shut in a mad-house, if I did half the things 
that I have a mind to; and that, if I had your hap- 
py prerogative of acting as you list, would make all 
the world mad with imitating and applauding me." 

^ I can't quite afford you the sympathy you expect 
upon this score," I replied; ^^ the misfortune is so 
general, that it belongs to one half of the species; 
and the other half—" 

«^ Are so much better cared for, that they are jeal- 
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ous of their prerogatives," interrupted Miss Vernon; 
** I forgot you were a party interested. Nay," 
said she, as I was going to speak, ^^ that soft smile is 
intended to be the preface of a very pretty coinpli- 
ment respecting the peculiar advantages which Die 
Vernon's friends and kinsmen enjoy, by her being 
bom one of their Helots; but spare rae the utterance, 
my good friend, and let us try whether we shall agree 
better on the second count of my indictment against 
fortune, as that quill-driving puppy would call it. I 
belong to an oppressed sect and antiquated religion; 
and, instead of getting credit for my devotion, as is 
due to all good girls beside, my kind friend, Justice 
Inglewood, may send me to the house of correction, 
merely for worshipping God in the way of my ances- 
tors, and say, as old Pembroke did to the Abbess of 
Wilton, when he usurped her convent and establi9h- 
ment, ' Go spin, you jade — go spin.' " 

** This is not a cureless evil," said I gravely. 
*^ Consult some of our learned divines, or consult 
your own excellent understanding. Miss Vernon; and 
surely the particulars in which our religious creed 
diilfers from that in which you have been educa- 
ted " 

^^ Hush!" said Diana, placing her fore-finger on 
her mouth, — ^* hush! no more of tha&— *forsake the 
faith of her gallant fathers? I would as soon, were I 
a man, forsake their banner, when the tide of battle 
pressed hardest against it, and turn, like a hireling 
recreant, to join the victorious enemy." 

*' I honour your spirit. Miss Vernon; and as to the 
inconveniences to which it exposes you, I can only 
say, that wounds sustained for the sake of consience 
carry their own balsam with the blow." 

" Ay; but they are fretful and irritating, for all 
that. But I see, hard of heart as you are, my chance 
of beating hemp, or drawing out flax into marvellous 
coarse thread, affects you as little as my condemna- 
tion to coif and pinners, instead of beaver and cockade; 
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90 I will spare myself the fruitless pains of telling 
my third cause of vexation." 

" Nay, my dear Miss Vemop, do not withdraw 
your confidence, and I will promise you, that the 
three-fold sympathy due to your very unusual causes 
of distress shall be all duly and truly paid to account 
of the third, providing you assure me, ths^t it is one 
which you neither share with all womankind, nor 
even with every catholic in England, who, God bless 
you, are still a sect more numerous than we protes- 
tants, in our zeal for church and state, would de- 
sire them to be." 

^ It is, indeed;" said Diana, with a manner great- 
ly altered, and more serious than I had yet seen her 
assume, ^ a misfortune that well merits compassion. 
I am by nature, as you may easily observe, of a frank 
and unreserved disposition— «a plain honest girl, who 
would willingly act openly and honestly by the whole 
world, and yet fate has involved me in such a series 
of nets, and toils, and entanglements, that I dare 
hardly speak a word for fear of consequences — ^not 
to myself, but to others." 

*' That is indeed a misfortune, Miss Vernon, which 
I do most sincerely compassionate, but which I should 
hardly have anticipated." 

" O, Mr. Osbaldistone, if you but knew-— if any 
nne knew, what difficulty I sometimes find in hiding 
an aching heart with a smooth brow, you would in- 
deed pity me — I do wrong, perhaps, in speaking to 
you even thus far on my own situation. But you 
are a man of sense and penetration — ^you can not but 
long to ask me a hundred questions on the events 
of this day— on the share which Rashleigh has in 
your deliverance from this petty scrape — upon many 
other points which can not but excite your attention 
-^and I can not bring myself to answer with the ne- 
cessary falsehood and finesse — I should do it awk- 
wardly, and lose your good opinion, if I have any 
share oi it, as well as my own. It is best to say at 
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once. Ask me no questions, I have it not ia my pow* 
er to reply to them/' : 

Miss Vernon spoke these words with a lone of 
feeling which could not but make a coirespxuling 
impression upon me. I assured her she had neither 
to fear my urging her with impertinenC qaestions, 
nor my misconstruing her declinmg to answer those 
which might in themselves he reasonable, or at least 
natural. ^^ I was too much obliged," I said, ^ by 
the interest she had taken in my affairs, to misuse 
the opportumty her goodness had afforded me of pry** 
ing into her's-^I only trusted and entreated, that if 
my services could at any time be useful she would 
command Uiem, without doubt or hesitation." ^ 

" Thank you — thank you," she replied; " your 
voice does not ring the cuckoo chime of compUmtnt, 
but speaks like that of one who knows to what he 
pledges himself.-^If -^ut it is impoesiblo-rhut yet^ 
if an opportunity should occur, I will ask you li you 
remember this promise, and I assure you I shall not 
be angry if I find you have £MrgDtiea it, for it is 
enough that you are sincere in your intentions just 
now-— much may occur to alter them ere 1 call upon 
you, should that moment ever come, to assist Die 
Vernon, as if you were Die Vernon's brother." - 

^ And if I were Die Vernon's brother," said I, 
*^ there can not be less chance that I shall refuse my 
assistance— And now I am afraid I must not ask 
whether Rashleigh was wiUingly accessory to my 
deliverance^' 

^^ Not at me; but you may ask it at himself, and, 
depend upon it, he will say ye^; for rather than any 
good action should walk through the world like an 
unappropriated adjective in an iU*arranged sentence, 
he is always willing to stand noun substaittivc to it 
himself." 

*^ And I must not ask whether this Campbell be 
himself the party who eased Mr. Monis of bis port- 
manteau, or whether the letter,, which our friend the 
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attorney received, was not a finesse to withdrafw 
him from the scene of action, lest he should have 
marred the happy event of my deliverance? And I 
must not ask-*-'* 

^ You must ask nothing at me," said Miss Ver- 
non; ^^ so it is quite in vain to go on putting cases. 
You are to think just as well of me, as if I h^d an- 
swered all these queries, and twenty others besides, 
as glibly as RasMeigh could have done; and observe, 
whenever I touch my chin just so, it is a sign that I 
can not speak upon the topic which happens to oc- 
cupy your attention. I must settle signals of cor- 
respondence with you, because you are to bf my 
confident and my counsellor, only you are to Know 
nothing whatever of my affairs." 

*^ Nothing can be more reasonable," I repUed, 
laughing; ^' and the extent of your confidence will, 
you may rely upon it, only be equalled by the. saga- 
city of my counsels." 

This sort of conversation brought us, in- the high- 
est good humour with each otl^er, to Osbaldistone- 
Hall, where we found 'the family far advanced in the 
revels of the evening. 

^^ Get some dinaer for Mr. Osbaldistone and me 
in the library," said Miss Vemcm to a servant. ^ I 
must have some compassion upon you," she added, 
turning to me, ^* and provide against your starving 
in this mansion of brutal abundance; otherwise I am 
not sure that I should show you my private haunts. 
This same library is my den — the only comer of the 
. Hall-house where I am safe from the Ouran-Outangs 
n;iy cousins. Thdy never venture there, I suppose, 
for fear the folios should fall down and crack their 
skulls; for they never will aifect their heads in any 
other way—4So follow me." 

And I followed through hall and bower, vaulted 
passage and winding stair, until we reached the 
room where she had ordered our refreshments. 
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CHAPTER X. 

In tbe wide pile, by others heeded not, 

Hers was one sacred solitary spot. 

Whose gloomy aisles and bending shelves contain 

For moral hunger food, and cure for moral pain. 

> Jmonymou9. 

The library at Osbaldistone Hall was a gloomy 
room, ^hose antique oaken shelves bent beneath the 
weight of the ponderous folios so dear to the seven- 
teenlh century, from which, under favour be it spo- 
ken, Ve have distilled matter for our quartos and oc- 
tavos, and which, once more subjected to the alem- 
bic, may, should our sons be yet more frivolous 
than ourselves, be still farther reduced into duodeci- 
mos and pamphlets. The collection was chiefly of 
the classics, as well foreign as ancient history, and, 
^boye all, divinity. It was in wretched order. The 
priests, who, in succession, had acted as chaplains at 
the Hall, were, for many years, the only persons who 
entered its precincts, until Rashleigh's thirst of read- 
ing had led him to disturb the venerable spiders, who 
had mufied the fronts of the presses with their ta- 
pestry. His destination for the church rendered his 
conduct less absurd in his father's eyes, than if $my 
of his other descendants had betrayed so strange a 
(>ropen8]ty, and Sir Hildebrand acquiesced m the 
room's receiving some repairs, so as to fit it for a sit- 
ting apartment. Still an air of dilapidation, as obvi- 
ous, as it was uncomfortable, pervaded the large 
apartment, and announced the neglect from which 
the knowledge which its walls contained had not been 
able to exempt it. The tattered tapestr^^, the worm- 
eaten shelves, the huge and clumsy, yet tottering, 
tables, desks, and chairs, the rusty grate, seldom 

Sladdened by either sea-coal or faggots, intimated 
iie contempt of the lords of Qdbaldistone-Hall for 
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Icarniag, and the volumes which record ks trea* 
sures* 

^ You think this place somewhat disconsolate, ,1 
suppose?" said Diana^ as I glanced my eyes round 
the forlorn apartment; ^ but to me it seems like a 
little paradise, for I call it my own, and fear no in- 
trusion. Rashleigh was joint proprietor with me 
. while we were friends." 

^ And are you no longer so?" was my natural 
question. 

Her forefinger immediately touched her dimpled 
chin, with an arch look of prohibition. 

^^ We are still allies^'* she continued, '* bound 
like other confederate powers, by circumstances of 
mutual interest; but I am afraid, as will happen in 
other cases, the treaty of alliance has survived the 
amicable dispositions in which it had its cMigin. At 
any rate we live less together; and when he comes 
through that door there I vanish through this door 
here; and so, having made the discovery that wse 
two were one too many for this apartment, as large 
as it seems, Rashleigh, whose occasions frequently 
call him elsewhere, has generously made a cession 
of his rights in my favour; so that I now endeavour 
to prosecute alone the studies in which he used 
formerly to be my guide." 

^< And what are those studies, if I may presume 
to ask?" 

^^ Indeed you may, without the least fear of seeing 
my forefinger raised to my chin. Science and histo- 
ry are my principal favourit^es; but I also study 
poetry and the classics." 

^^ And the classics? Do you read them in the 
original?" 

Unquestionably; Rashleigh, who is no contempti- 
ble scholar, taught me Greek and Latin, as well as 
most of the languages of modem Europe. I ataure 
you, there has been some pains taken in my educa- 
tioo, although I can. neither sew a tucker^ not work 
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cross-Stitch, nor make a pudding, nor, as the vicar's 
fat wife, with as much truth as elegance, good will, 
and politetieas, was pleased to say in my behalf, do 
aiiy other useful thing in the versal world." 

^^ And was this selection of studies Rashleigh's 
choice, or your own, Miss Vernon?" asked I. 

" Um!" said she, as if hesitating to answer niy 
question, — ^^ 'tis not worth lifting my finger about, 
after all— why partly his, and partly mine. As I 
learned out of doors to ride a horse, and bridle and 
saddle him in case of necessity, and to clear a five 
barred gate, and fire a gun without winking, and all 
other of those masculine accomplishments that my 
brute cousins run mad after, I wanted, like my ra- 
tional cousin, to read Greek and Latin within doors, 
and make my complete approach to the tree^^f 
knowledge, which you men scholars would engross 
to yourselves, in revenge, I suppose, for our com- 
mon mother's share in the great original transgres- 
sion." 

'* And Rashleigh readily indulged your propen- 
sity to learning?" 

** Whv he wished to have me for his scholar, an4 

he could but teach me that which he knew himself 
— he was not like to instruct me in the mysteries of 
washing lace ruffles, or hemming cambric handker- 
chiefs, I suppose." 

*' I admit the temptation of getting such a scholar 
made a weighty consideration on the tutor's part." 

" O, if you begin to investigate Rashleigh's mo- 
tives, my finger touches my chin ouce more. I can 
only be frank where my own are inquired into. But 
to resume — he har resigned the library in my favour, 
and never enters without leave had and obtained; 
and so I have taken the liberty to make it the place 
of deposit for some of my own goods and chattels, 
as you may see by looking around you." 

" I beg pardon. Miss Vernon, but I really see no- 
thing around these walls which I can distinguish as 
likely to claim you as mistress*" 
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^^ That is, I suppose, because you neither see a 
shepherd or shepherdess wrought in worsted, hand* 
somely framed in black ebony,-— or a stuffed parrot, 
—or a breeding-cage, full of canary birds, — or a 
housewife-case, broidered with tarnished silver,— -or 
a toilette-table, with a nest of japanned boxes, with 
as many angles as Christmas minced pies,— or a bro- 
ken-backed spinet, — or a lute with three strings,— or 
rock-work, or shell-work,— or needle«work, or work 
of any kind, — or a lap-dog, with a litter of blind pup- 
pies -None of these treasures do I possess," she 

continued, after a pause, in order to recover the 

breath she had lost in enumerating them " But 

there stands the sword of my ancestor. Sir Richard 
Vernon, slain at Shrewsbury, and sorely slandered by 
a sad fellow called Will Shakspeare, whose Lancas- 
trian partialities, and a certain knack at embodying 
them has turned history upside down, or rather inside 
out; — and by that redoubted weapon hangs the mail 
of (lie still older Vernon, squire to the Black Prince, 
whose fate is the reverse of his descendant's, since 
he is more indebted to the bard, who took the trouble 
to celebrate him, for good will, than for talents,—— 

* Amiddes the rout you might discern one 
Brave knight, with pipes on shield, ycleped Vernon; 
Like a borne fiend along the plain he thundered, 
Prest to be carving throtes^ while others plundered.' 

Then there is a model of a new martingale which I 
invented myself— >a great improvement on the Duke 
of Newcastle's^ and there are the hood and bells of 
my falcon Cheviot, who spitted himself on a heron's 
bill at Horsely-moss — poor Cheviot,' there is not a 
bird on the perches below, but are kites and riflers 
compared to him; and there is my own light fowling 
piece, with an improved fire-lock, with twenty other 
treasures, each more valuable than another — And 
there, that speaks for itself." 
She pointed to the carved oak-frame of a full length 
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portrait by Vandyke, on which were inscribed, in 
Gothic letters, the words Vernon semper viret, I 
looked at her for explanation — ^" Do you not know," ^ 
said she with some surprise, " our motto — the Vernon ' 
motto, where, 

* Like the solemn vice, Inquity, 

We moralize two meanings in one word." 

And do you not know our cognizance, the pipes?" 
pointing to the armorial bearings sculptured on the 
oaken scutcheon, around which the legend was dis- 
played. 

" Pipes! — ^they look more like penny whistles— But, 
pray, do not be angry with my ignorance," I continu- 
ed, observing the colour mount to her cheeks, " I can 
mean no affront to your armorial bearings, for I do 
not even know my own," 

"You an Osbaldistone, and confess so much!" she 
exclaimed. ** Why, Percie, Thornie, John, Dickon- 
Wilfred himself, might be your instructor — Even 
ignorance itself is a plummet over you." 

" With shame I confess it, my dear Miss Vernon, 
the mysteries couched under the grim hieroglyphics 
of heraldry, are to me as unintelligible as those of the 
pyramids of Egypt." 

*' What! is it possible!— Why, even my uncle reads 
Gwillym sometimes of a winter night — Not know the 
figures qf heraldry? — of what could your father be 
thinking?" 

" Of the figures of arithmetic," I answered; *' the 
most insignificant unit of which he holds more highly 
than all the blazonry of chivalry. But though I am 
ignorant to this inexpressible degree, I have know- 
ledge and taste enough to admire that splendid pic- 
ture, in which I think I can discover a family likeness 
to you. What ease and dignity in the attitude — what 
richness of colouring — what breadth and depth of 
shade!" 

*^ Is it really a fine painting?" she asked. 
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*' I have seen many works of therenowncd artist,'' 
I replied, ** but never beheld one more to my liking." 

** Well, I know as little of pictures as you do of 
heraldry," replied Miss Vernon; " yet I have the ad- 
vantage of you, because I have always admired the 
painting without understanding its vs^ue." 

^^ While I have neglected pipes and tabors, and 
all the whimsical combinations of chivalry, stiU I am ' 
informed that they floated in the fields of ancient 
fame. But you will allow their exterior appearance 
is not so peculiarly interesting to the uninformed 
spectator as that of a fine painting— Who is the per- 
son here represented?" 

" My grandfather — he shared the misfortunes of 
Charles I.; and, I am sorry to add, the excesses of his 
son. Our patrimonial estate was greatly impaired by 
his prodigality, and was altogether lost by his sue* 
cessor, my unfortunate father. But peace be witb 
them who have got it — it was lost in the cause pf 
loyalty." 

^^ Your father, I presume, suffered in the political 
dissensions of the period^' 

'^ He did indeed; he lost his all. And hence is 
his child a dependent orphan; eating the bread of 
others; subjected to their caprices, and compelled to 
study their inclinations; yet prouder of having had 
such a father, than if, playing a more prudent, but 
less upright part, he had left me possessor of all the 
baronies which his family once possessed." 

As she thus spoke, the entrance of the servants 
with the ditmer cut off all conversation, but that of a 
general nature. 

When our hasty meal was concluded, and the wine 
placed on the table, the domestic informed us, ^^ that 
Mr. Rashleigh had desired to be told when our din- 
ner was removed." 

" Tell him," sai4 Miss Vernon, ** we shall be 
happy to see him if he will step this way — place an-' 
other wine-glass and chair, and leave the room.— ^ 
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You must retire with him when he goes away,*' she 
continued addressing herself to me; ^' even my lib- 
erality can not spare a gentleman above eight hours 
out of the twenty-four; and I think we have been to- 
gether for at least that length of time." 

** The old scythe-man has moved so rapidly," I an- 
swered, " that I could not count his strides." 

" Hush!" said Miss Vernon; " here comes Rash- 
Icigh," and she drew off her chair, to. which I had 
approached mine rather closely, so as to place a 
greater distance between us. 

A modest tap at the door; a gentle manner of 
opening when invited to enter; a studied softness and 
humility of step and deportment announced that the 
education of Rashleigh Osbaldistone at the College 
of St. Omers accorded well with the ideas I enter- 
tained of the manners of an accomplished Jesuit. I 
need not add, that, as a sound protestant, these ideas 
were not the most favourable. " Why should you 
use the ceremony of knocking," said Miss VerAon, 
^^ when you knew that I was not alonef" 

This was spoken with a burst of impatience, as if 
she had felt that Rashleigh's air of caution and re- 
serve covered some insinuation of impertinent sus- 
picion. " You have taught me the form of knocking 
at this door so perfectly, my fair cousin," answered 
Kashleigh, without change of voice or manner, >^ that 
habit has become a second nature." 

'* I prize sincerity more than courtesy, sir, and you 
Icnow I do," was Miss Vernon's reply. 

" Courtesy is a gallant gay, a courtier by name 
and by profession," replied Rashleigh, " and therefore 
most fit for a lady's bower." 

^' But Sincerity is the true Knight," retorted Miss 
Vernon, ** and therefore much more welcome, cousin. 
But, to end a debate not over amusing to your stran- 
ger kinsman, sit down, Rashleigh, and give Mr. 
Francis Osbaldistone your countenance to his glass 
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of wine* I hav« done the honour of the dinner foT 
the credit of Osbaldiatone-HalL" 

RaslUeigh sat down, add filled his glass, glancing 
his eye from Diana to me, with an embarrassment |v 
which his utmost efforts could not entirely disguise. 
I thought he appeared to be uncertain concerning the 
extend of confidence she might have reposed in me, 
and hastened to lead the conversation into a channel 
which should sweep away his suspicion that Diana 
might have betrayed any secrets which rested be- 
tween them. *^ Miss Vemon," I said, '^ Mr. Rash- 
leigh, has recommended me to return my th«iks to 
you for my speedy disengagement from the ridicu- 
lous accusation of Morris; and, unjustly fearing my 
gratitude might not be warm enough to remind me 
of this duty, she has put my curiosity en its side, by 
referring me to you for an account, or rather expla- 
luition, of the events of the day." 

'^ IndeedF" answered Rashleigh; '^ I should have 
thought," (Iboking keenly at Miss Vernon,) ^ that 
the lady herself might have stood interpreter;" and 
his eye, reverting.from her face, sought mine as if to 
search from the expression of my features, whether 
Diana's communication had been as narrowly limit- 
ed as my words had intimated. Miss Vernon re* 
torted his inquisitorial glance with one qf decided 
scorn; while I, uncertain whether to deprecate or re- 
sent his obvious suspicion, replied; ^^ If it is your 
pleasure, Mr. Rashleigh, as it has been Miss Ver- 
non's to leave me in ignorance, I must necessarily 
submit; but, pray, do not withhold your information 
from me, on the ground of imagining that I have al- 
ready obtained any on the subject. For I tell you as 
a man of honour, I am as ignorant as that picture of 
apy thitig relating to the eventsr I have witnessed to- 
day, excepting that I understand from Miss Vernon, 
that you have been kindly active in my favour." 

" Miss Vernon has over-rated my humble efforts," 
said Rashleigh," though I claim full credit for my 
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seaL The truth is^ that as I galloped 6ack to get 
some one of our family to join me in becoming your 
bail) which waa the most obvious^ or, indeed, I ikiay 
say, the only way of serving you which occurred to 
my stupidity, I met the man Cawmfil-«-Colville— 
Campbell, or whatsoever they call him. I had un- 
derstood from' Morris that he was pri&sent when the 
robbery took place, and had the good fortune to pre- 
vail on him, (with some difficulty, I confess,) to ten- 
der his evidence in your exculpation, which I pre- 
sume was the means of your being released from an 
Unpleasant situation." 

^^ Indeed?"— I am much your debtor for procuring 
such a seasonable evidence in my behalf. But I can 
not see why, (havang been, as he said, a fellow-suf- 
ferer with Morris,) it should have required much 
trouble to persuade him to step forth and bear evi- 
dence, whether to convict lihe actual robber, or free 
an innocent person." 

** You do not know the genius of that man's country, 
sir," answered Rashleigh; ^Miscretion, prudence, and 
foresight, are their leading qualities; these are only 
modified by a narrow- spirited, but yet ardent patriot- 
ism, which forms as it were the outmost of the con« 
centric bulwarks with which a Scotchman fortifies 
himself against all the attacks of a generous philsln- 
thropical principle. Surmount this mound, you find 
an inner and still dearer barrier— the love of his 
province, his village, or most probably his clan; storm 
this second obstacle, you have a third-^his attach- 
ment to his own family — his father, mother, sons, 
daughters, uncles, aunts and cousins, to the ninth 
generation. It is within these limits that a Scotch- 
man's social affection expands itself, never reaching 
those which are outermost, till all means of discharg- 
ing itself in the interior circles have been exhausted. 
It is within these circles that his heart throbs, each 
pulsaticm being fainter and fainter, till^ beyond the 
widest boundary, itvis almost unfelt. And What ts 
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worst of alT, could you surmount all ihese concentric 
outworks, you have an inner citadel, deeper, higher 
and more efficient than them all — a Scotchman's love 
for himself." 

'^ All this is extremely eloquent and metaphc^^ical, 
Rashleigh," said Miss Vernon, who listened with on- 
repressed impatience; ^ there are only two objections 
to it: first, it is not true; secondly, if true, it is nothing 
to the purpose." 

^'It is true, my fairest Diana," returned Rash^' 
leigh; ^^ dnd moreover, it is most instantly to the pur- 
pose. It is true, because you can not deny that I 
know the country and people intimately, and the cha- 
racter is drawn from deep and accurate consideration; 
and it is to the purpose, because it answers Mr, 
Francis Osbaldistone's question, and shows why this 
same wary Scotchman, considering our kinsman' to 
be neither his couniryman, nor a Campbell^ nor his 
cousin in any of the inextricable combinations by 
which they extend their pedigree; and, above all, 
seeing no prospect of personal advantage, but, on the 
contrary, much' hazard of loss of time and delay of 
business—" 

^^ With other inconveniencies, perhaps, of a nature 
yet more formidable," interrupted Miss Vernon. 

^^ Of which, doubtless, there might be many," said 
Rashleigh, continuing in the same tone — ^' In short, 
my theory shows why this roan, hoping for no advan- 
tage, and afraid of some inconvenience, might re- 
quire a degree of persuasion ere he could be prevail 
ed on to give his testimony in favourof Mr. Osbald- 
istone." 

*' It seems surprising to me," I observed, " that 
during the glance I cast over the declaration, or 
whatever it is termed, of Mr. Morris, he should 
never have mentioned that Campbell was in his com- 
pany when he met the marauders." 

" I understood from Campbell, that he had taken 
his solemn promise not to mention that circumstance," 
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replied Raahleigh; ^^ his reason for exacting such an 
engagement you may guess from what I hinted?— h^ 
wished to get back to his own country unddayed, 
and unembarrassed by any of the judicial inquiries 
which he would have been under the necessity of at- 
tending, had the fact of his being present at the rob* 
bery taken air while he was on this side of the Bor- 
der. But let him once be as distant as the Forth, 
Morris will, I warrant you, corae forth with all he 
knows about him^ and, it n^ay be, a good deal more. 
Besides, Campbell, is a very extensive dealer in cattle; 
and has often occasion to send great droves over into 
Northumberland; and, when driving such a trade, he 
would be- a great fool to embroil himself with our 
Northumbrian thieves, than whom no men who live 
are more vindictive.'* 

" I dare be sworn of that," said Miss Vernon, with 
a tone which implied something more than a simple 
acquiescence in the proposition. 

" Still," said I, resuming the subject, ** allowing 
the force of the reasons which Campbell might have 
for desiring that Morris should be silent ^ith regard 
to his promise when the robbery was committed, I 
can not yet see how he could attain so much influ- 
ence over the man, as to make him suppress his evi- 
dence in that particular, at the manifest risk of sub- 
jecting his story to discredit." 

Rashleigh agreed with me, that it was very extra- 
ordinary, and seemed to regret that he had Hot ques- 
tioned the Scotchman more closely on that sub- 
ject, which he allowed looked extremely mysterious. 
** But," he asked, immediately after this acquiescence, 
** are you very sure the circumstance of Morris's 
being accompanied by Campbell, is really not alluded 
to in his examination?" 

** I read the paper over hastily," said I; ** but it is 
my strong impression, that no such circumstance is 
mentioned; at least it must have been touched on very 
slightly, since it failed to catch my attention.^' 
' ' 11* 
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«^ True, true," answered Rashieigh, forming his 
own inference while he adopted my words; ^ I in- 
cline to think with you, that the circumstance must 
in realitjr have been mentipned, but so slightly, that 
it failed to attract your attention* And then, as to 
Campbell's interest with Morris^ I incline to suppose 
that it must have been gained by playing upon his 
fears* This chicken hearted fellow, Morris, is bound, 
I understand, for Scotland, destined for some little 
employment under government; and, possessing the 
^urage of the wrathful dove, or most magnanimous 
mouse, he may have been afraid to encounter the ill- 
will of such a kill-cow as Campbell, whose very ap- 
pearance would be enough to fright him out of lus 
little wits* You observed that Mr* Campbell has at 
times a keen and animated manner— «omething ctf a 
martial cast4n his tone and bearing." 

^^ I own," I replied, ^^ that his expression struck 
me as being occasionally fierce and sinister, and little 
adapted to his peaceable professions* Has he served 
in the army?" 

** Yes — »o — ^not, strictly speaking, served; but he 
has been, I believe, like most of his countrymen, 
trained to arms. Indeed, among the hills, they carry 
them from boyhood to the grave. So, if you know 
any thing of your fellow-traveller, you will easily 
judge, that going to such a country, he will take care 
to avoid a quarrel if he can help it with any of the 
natives.*— But, come, I see you decline your wine— 
and I too am a degenerated Osbaldistone, so far as 
respects the circulation of the bottle. If you will go 
to my room, I will hold you a hand at picquet." 

We rose to take leave of Miss Vernon, who tiad 
from time to time suppressed, apparently with diffi- 
culty, a strong temptation to break in upon Rashleigh's 
details* As we left the room, the smothered fire 
broke forth. " Mr* Osbaldistone," she said, « your 
own observation will enable you to verify the justice, 
gv injustice, of Rashleigh's suggestions concerning 
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fuch in^ividuab as Mr. Campbell, and Mr. Morris. 
But, in slandering Scotland, he has borne fake wit- 
nesa against a whole country; and I request you will 
allow no weight to his evidence." 

^^ Perhaps I may find it somewhat difficult to obey 
your injunction, Miss Vem<Hi; for I must own I was 
bred up with no very favourable idea of our northern 
neighbours." 

** Distrust that part of your education, sir," she 
replied, ^and let the daughter of 'a Scotch woman 
pray you to respect the land which gave her parent 
birth, until your own observation has proved them 
to be unworthy of your good opinion. Preserve your 
hatred and contempt for dissimulation, baseness, and 
fsslsehood, wheresoever they are to be met with. 
You will find enough of all without leaving England. 
Adieu, gentlemen, I wish you good evening." 

And she signed to the door, with the manner of a 
princess dismissing her train. 

-We retired to Rashleigh.'s apartment, where a ser- 
vant brought us coffee and cards. I had formed my 
resolution to press Rashleigh no farther on the events 
of the day. A mystery, and, as I thought, not of a 
favourable complexion, appeared to hang over his 
conduct; but to ascertain it my suspicions were just, 
i^t was necessary to throw him off his guard. We cut 
for the deal, and were soon earnestly engaged in our 
play. I thought I perceived in this trifling for 
amusement (for the stake which Rashleigh proposed 
was a mere trifle) something of a fierce and ambitious 
temper. He seemed perfectly to undestand the beau- 
tiful gsyne at which he played, but preferred as it 
wdre on principle, the risking bold and precarious 
strokes to the ordinary rules of play, and neglecting 
the minor and better balanced chances of the game; he 
hazarded every thing for the chance of piqueing, re- 
piqueing, or capotting his adversary. So soon as the 
intervention of a game or two at piquet, like the 
music between the acts of a drama, had completely 
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interrupted our previous course of conversation, 
Rashleigh. appeared to tire of the game, and tKe carSs 
were superseded by discourse, in which he assumed 
the lead. 

More learned than soundly wise-*-better acquaint- 
ed with men's minds than with the moral principles 
that ought to rep^late them, he had stiU* powers of 
conversation which I have rarely seen equalled, never 
excelled. Of this his manner implied some con- 
sciousness; at least, it appeared to me that he had 
studied hard to improve his natural advantages of a 
melodious voice, fluent and happy expression, apt 
language and fervid imagination. He was never 
loud, never overbearing, never so much occupied 
with his own thoughts, as to outrun either ,the 
patience or the comprehension of those he conversed 
with. His ideas succeeded each other with the gentle 
but unintermitting flow of a plentiful and bounteous 
spring; while I have heard those of others, who aim- 
ed at distinction in conversation, rush along like the 
turbid gush from the sluice of a mill-pond, as hurri* 
ed, and as early exhausted. Jt was late at night ere 
I could part from a companion so fascinating; and, 
when I gained my^ own apartment, it cost me no small 
effort to recall to my mind the character of Rash- 
leigh, Such as I had pictured him previous to this 
tete-a-tete. 

So effectually, my dear Tresham, does the sense of 
being pleased and amused blunt our faculties of per- 
ception and discrimination of character, that I can 
only compare it to the tasteof certain fruits, at once 
luscious and poignant, which renders our palate to- 
tally unfit for relishing or distinguishing the viands 
which are subsequently subjected to its criticism. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

What gan you gaaat, my roerly men a'? 

What e^n ye look sae dreary? 
What gars ye hioe your head sae sair 

In the castle ofBalwearie? 

Old So9(ck Bailad. 

The next momittg chanced to be Sunday, a day 
peculiarly hard to be got rid of at Osbaldistone-Hall; 
for. alter the formal religious services of the morning 
had been performed, at which all the family regular- 
ly attended, it was hard to say upon which individual, 
Rashleigh and Miss Vernon excepted, the fiend of 
ennui descended with the most abundant outpouring 
of his spirit. To speak of my yesterday's embar- 
rassment amused Sir Hildebrand for several minuteS| 
and he congratulated me on my deliverance from 
Morpeth or Hexham jail, as he would have done if I 
had fallen in attempting to clear a five barred gate, 
and got up without hurting myself. 

>^ Hast had a lucky turn, lad; but, do na be over 
venturous again. What, man! the king's road is free 
to all men, be they Whigs, be they Tories!" 

^^ On- my word, sir, I am innocent of interrupting 
it; and it is the most provoking thing on earth, that 
every person will take it for granted that I am acces- 
sory to a crime which I despise and detest, and which 
would, moreover, deservedly forfeit my life to the 
laws of my country." 

^^ Well, well, lad; even so be it; I ask no questions 
—no man bound to tell on himsell*— that's fair play, 
or devil's in't." 

Rashleigh here came to my assistance; but I could 
npt help thinking that his arguments were calculated 
rather as hints to his father to put on a show of acqui- 
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escence in my declaration of innocence, than folly to 
establish it. 

^ In your own house, my dear sir— ^nd your own 
nephew— you will not sui;ely persist in hurting bis 
feelings, by seemins to discredit what he is so strongly 
interested in affircaing. No doubt, you are fully de- 
serving of all his confidence, and I am sure were there 
any thing you could do to assist him in this strange 
affair, he would have recourse to your goodness. 
But my cousin Frank has been dismissed as an inno- 
cent nuui, and no man is entitled to suppose him odier- 
wise. For my part, I have not the least doubt of 
his innocence; and our fi^mily-honour, I ixmceive, 
requires that we should maintain it with tongue and 
sword against the whole country." 

*^ Rashleigh," said his father, looking fixedly at 
him, '*> ihou art a sly loon^-^^thou hast ever been too 
cunning for me, andtoo cunning for most folks. Have 
a care thou prove natoo cunning for thysell««-^two 
faces under one hood is no true heraldry^^— And since 
we talk of heraldry, VU. go and read Gwillym." 

This resolution he intimated with a yawn, resist- 
less as that of the Goddess in the Ounciad, which 
was responsively echoed by his giant-*sons, as dtey 
dispersed in quest of the pasUmes to which their 
minds severally inclined them. Percie to discuss a 
pot of March beer with the steward in the buttery,—* 
Thomcliffe to cut a pair of cudgels, and fix them in 
their wicker^hilts,— John to dress May-fliesy«-^Dick* 
son to play it pitch and toss by himself-^bis right 
hand against his left,-r*andWilford tobite his thumbs^ 
and hum himself into a slumber which should last till 
dinner-tiiQe if possible. Miss Vernon had retired to 
the library. 

Rashleigh and I were left alone in the old hall, 
from which the servants, with their usual bustle and 
awkwardness, had at lenj^ contrived to hurry the 
remains of our substantial breakfisst. I took the op- 
portunity to upbraid him with the maimer in which 
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lie had spdcen of my afiair to his fether, which I 
frankly stated was highly offensive to me, as it seem- 
^ rather to exhort Sir Hildebrand to conceal his 
suspicions, than to root them out. 

^^ Why, what ean I do, my dear friend?" replied 
Ra&hleighf ^ my father^s disposition is so tenacious 
ot suspicions of all kinds, when once they take root, 
which, to do him justice does not easily happen, that 
I have always found it the best way to silence him 
upon such subjects; instead of arguing with him. 
Thus I get the better of the weeds which I can not 
•radicate, by cutting them over as often as they ap- 
pear, until at lengm they die away of themselves. 
There is neither wisdom nor profit in disputing with 
such a mind as Sir Hildebrand's, which hardens it* 
adf against conviction, and believes in its own inspira- 
tions as firmly as we good cathdics do in those of 
the Holy Father of Rome." 

^ It is very hard though, that I should live in the 
bouse of a man, and he a near relation too, who will 
persist in believing me guilty of a highway robbery." 
^* My father's foolish opmion, if one may give that 
epithet to any opinion of a father's, does not affect 
your real innocence; and as to the disgrace of the 
fact, depend on it, that considered in all its bearings, 
political as well as moral. Sir Hildebrand regards it 
as a meritorious action; a weakening of the enemy*^ 
a spoiling of the Amalekites—- and you will stand the 
higher in his regard for your supposed accession to it." 
^^ I desire no man's regard, Mr. Rashleish, on 
such terms as must sink me in my own; and I think 
these injurious suspici<kis wiB afford a very good 
reason for quitting Osbaldistone-Hall, ^hich I shall 
do whenever I can communicate on the subject with 
my father." 

The dark countenance of Rashleigh, though little 
accustomed to betray its master's feelings, exhibit- 
ed a suppressed smile^ which he instantly chasteped 
by a sigh. 
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^ You are a happy man, Frank — ^you go and come 
as the wind bloweth where it listeth. With your 
address, taste, and talents, you will soon find circles 
where they will be more valued, than amid the dall 
inmates of this mansion; while I '' he paused. 

^' And what is there in your lot that can make you 
or any one envy mine, an outcast, as I may almost 
term myself, from my father's house and favourf " 

^ Ay, but," answered Rashleigh, ^^ consider the 
gratified sense of independence which you must have 
attained by a temporary sacrifice, for such I am sure 
yours will prove to be— consider the power of acting 
as a free agent, of cultivaung your own talents in the 
way to which your taste determines you, and in which 
you are well qualified to distinguish yourself — Fame 
and freedom are cheaply purchased by a few weeks 
residence in the North, even thdugh your place of 
exile be Osbaldistone-Hall. — A second Ovid in 
Thrace, you have not his reascms for writing Tristia." 

^^ I do not know," said I, blushing as became a 
young scribbler, *^ how you should be so well ac- 
quainted with my truant studies." 

^ There was an emissary of your father's here 
some time since, a young coxcomb, one Twineall, 
who informed me concerning your secret sacrifices 
to the muses, and added, that some of your verses had 
been greatly admired by the best judges." 

Tresham, I believe you are guiltless.of having ever 
essayed to build the lofty rhyme, but you must have 
known in your day many an apprentice and fellow- 
craft, if not some of the master masons in the temple 
of Apollo^ Vanity is their universal foible, from him 
who decorated the shades of Twickenham to the 
veriest scribbler whom he has lashed in his Dunciad. 
I had my own share of this common failing, and 
without considering how litde likely this^young fel- 
low Twineall, was, by taste and habits, to be acquaint- 
ed either with one or two little pieces of poetry, 
which I had at times insinuated into Button's coffee^ 
house, or to report the opinion of the critics who 
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frequented that resort of wit and literature, I almost 
instantly gorged the bait, which Rashleigh perceiv- 
ing, improved his opportunity by a diffident, yet ap- 
parently very anxious request, to be permitted to see 
some of my manuscript productions. 

^^ You ishall give me an evening in my own apart- 
ment," he continued; ^ for I must soon lose the 
charms of literary society for the drudgery of com- 
merce, and the coarse every-day avocation of the 
woiid. . I repeat it, that my compliance with my fa- 
ther's wishes for the advantages of my family, is in- 
deed ^ sacrifi.ce, especially considering the caliij and 
peaceful profession to which my education destined 
me.'' 

I was vain, but not a fool, and this hypocrisy was 
too sUx>ng for me to swallow — ^^ You would not per- ' 
suade me," I replied, *' that you really regret to ex- 
change the situation of an obscure catholic priest, 
with all its privations, for wealth and society, and the 
pleasures of the worlds" 

Rashleigh saw that he had coloured his affectation 
of moderation too highly, and after a second pause, 
during which, I suppose, he calculated the degree of 
candour which it was necessary to use wi^h me^ (that 
being a quality of which he was never neinUessly pro- 
fuse) he answered with a smile,^— ^ At my age to be 
condemned, as you say, to wealth and the world^ does 
not, ipdeed, sound so alarming as periiaps it ought 
to do« But, with pardon be it spoken, you have mis- 
taken my destination— a catholic priest, if you will, 
but not an obscure one—- No, sir, Kashleigh Osbald- 
istone will be more obscure, should he rise to be the 
richest citizen in London, than he might have been 
as a member of a church, whose ministers, as some 
one says, * set their sandall'd feet on princes.' — My 
family interest at a certain exiled court is high, and 
the weight which that court ought to possess, and 
does possess at Rome, is yet hi^er-^my talents not 
altogether inferior to the education I have received 
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•—In sober judgment, I mivht have looked forwaid 
'to high eminence in the church*— in the dream d 
fancy, to the very highest— Why mi^t not," (he 
added, laughing, for it was part of his manner to 
keep much of his discourse apparently t>etwixt jest 
and eamest,)^^ why might not Cardinal Osbaldis- 
tone have swayed the fortunes of empires, well-born 
and well-connected, as well as the low-bom Mazaria, 
or Alberoni, the son of an Italian gardener?" 

^ Nay, I can give you no reason to the contrary; 
but in your place I should not much regret losing 
the chance of such precarious and invidious eleva- 
tion.'' 

** Neither would I," he replied, " were I sure that 
my present establishipent was more certain; but that 
must depend upon circumstances, which I can oody 
learn by experience— the disposition of your father 
for example." 

^ Confess the truth without finesse, Rashleigh; you 
would willingly know something of him from mef" 

^^ Since, like Die Vernon, you make a point of fol- 
lowing the banner of the good knight Sincerity, I re- 
ply—certainly." 

<^ Well, then, you will find in my father a man who 
has foUowed the paths of thriving more for the exer- 
cise they afforded to his talents, than for the love of 
gold' with which they are strewed* His active 
mind would have been happy in any situation which 
gave it scope for exertion, though that exertion had 
been its sole reward. But his wealth has accumu- 
lated, because, moderate and frugal in his habits, no 
new sources of expense have occurred to dispose of 
his increasing income. He is a man who hates dis- 
simulation In others; never practises it himself; and 
is peculiarly alert in discovering motives through the 
colouring of language. Himself silent by habit, he 
is readily disgusted by great talkers; the rather, that 
thh circumstances by which he is most interested 
afford no great scope for conversation. He is se- 
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verely strict in At duties T>f religion; but you have 
BO reason to fear hi^ interference nvith yours, for he 
regards toleration, as a sacred principle of political 
economy. But if you have any jacobitical partiali* 
ties, as is naturally to be supposed, you will do well 
to suppress them in his presence, as well as the least 
tendency to the high-flying or Tory principles; for he 
holds both in utter detestation. For the rest, his 
word is his own bond, and must be the law of all 
who act under him. He will fail in hi^ duty to no 
one, and will permit no one to fs|il towards him; to 
cultivate his favour, you must execute his commands, 
instead of echoing his sentiments. His greatest fail- 
ings arise out of prejudices connected with his own 
profession, or rather his exclusive devotion to it, 
which makes him see litde worthy of praise or atten- 
tion, unless it be, in some measure, connected with 
commerce." 

^^ O rare-painted portrait!" exclaimed Rashleigh, 
when I was silent — ^^ Vandyke was a dauber to you, 
Frank; I see thy sire before me in all his strength 
and weakness, love and honouring the King as a 
sort of lord mayor of the empire, or chief of the 
board of trade,— ^venerating the commons, for the 
acts regulating the export trade; — and respecting the 
Peers, because the Lord Chancellor sits on a wool* 
sack." 

^ Mine was a likeness, Rashleigh, yours is a can- 
catKire. But in return for carte de pays which I have 
unfolded to you, give me some lights on the geogra- 
phy of the unknown lands*— " 

On which you are wrecked," said Rashlsigh. ^^ It 
is not worth while; it is no isle of Calypso^. umbrage- 
ous with shade and intricate with sylvan labyrinth*— 
but a bare ragged Northumbrian moor, with as little 
to interest curiosity as to delight the eye-»iyou may 
descry it in all its nakedness in half an hour's sur- 
vey, as well as if I were to lay it down before you 
by line and compass." 
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^ 0| but somcthmg there is, worthy a more atteQ* 
live survey— What say you to Miss. Vemoa? Does 
not she form an interesting object in the landscape^ 
were all around as rude as Iceland's coast^' 

I could plainly perceive that Hashlei^ dbliked 
the topic now presented^ to him; but my frank com- 
mnnication had given me the advantageous title to 
make inquiries in my turn. Rashleigh felt this, and 
found himself obliged to follow my lead, however 
difficult he might nnd it to play his cards success* 
fully. ^ I have known less of Miss Vernon," he said^ 
^^ for some time, than I was wont to do formerly.; 
In early age I was her tutor; but as she advanced 
towards womanhood, my various avocations,*-^tlic 

Gravity of the profession to which I was destined,—- 
le peculiar nature of her engagements,— our mutual 
situation, in short, rendered a close and constant 
intimacy dangerous and improper. I believe ~Miss 
Vernon might consider my reserve as unkindness, 
but it was my duty; I felt as much as she seemed to 
do^ when compelled to give way to prudence. But 
where was the safety in cultivating an intimacy with 
a beautiful and susceptible girl, whose heart, you are 
aware, must be given either to the dloister or to a 
betrothed husband?" 

^ The clobter or a betrothed husband?" I echoed 
— ^^ Is that the alternative destined for Miss Ver- 
non?" 

^^ It is indeed," said Rashleigh, with a sigh. ^ I 
need not, I suppose, caution you against the danger 
of cultivating too closely the friendship of Miss Ver- 
non; you are a man of the world, and know how far 
you can indulge yourself in her society, with safety 
to yourself and justice to her. But I warn you, that, 
considering her ardent temper, you must let your 
experience keep guard over her as well as yourself, 
for the specimen of yesterday may serve to show 
her extreme thoughtlessness and neglect of decorum." 

There was something, I was sensible, of truth, as 
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well as good sense, in all this; it seemed to be given 
as a friendly warning, and 'I had no right to take it 
amiss: yet I felt I could with pleasure have run 
Rashleigh Osbaldistone through the body all the 
time he was speaking. 

The deuce take his inscdence! was my internal 
meditation* 'Would he wish me to infer, that Miss 
Vernon had fallen in love with that hatchet-face of 
his, and become degraded so low as to require his 
shyness to cure her of an imprudent passion? I will 
have his meaning from him, was my resolution, if I 
should drag it out with cart-ropes. 

For this purpose, I placed my temper under as ac- 
curate a guard as I could, and observed, ^^ That, for 
a lady of her good sense and acquired accomplish- 
ments, it was to be regretted that Miss Vernon's 
manners were rather blunt and rustic." 

** Frank and unreserved, at least, to the extreme," 
replied Rashleigh; ^^ yet, trust me, she has an excel- 
lent heart. To tell you the truth, should she con- 
tinue her extreme aversion to the cloister, and to 
her destined husband, and should my own labours in 
the mine of Plutus promise to secure me a decent 
independence, I shall think of renewing our acquaint- 
ance, and sharing it with Miss Vemon« 

With all his fine voice,^ and well-turned periods, 
thought I, this same Rashleigh Osbaldistone is the 
ugliest and most conceited coxcomb I ever met with. 

^ But," continued Rashleigh as if thinking aloud, 
^^ I should not like to supplant Thomcliffe." 

Supplant ThomclifFe!-^Is your brother Thom- 
clifFe," I inquired with great surprise, " the destined 
husband of Diana Vernon^' 

>^ Why, ay; her father's commands, and a certain 
family contract, destine^ her to marry one of Sir 
Hildebrand's sons. A di'i^ensation has been obtain- 
ed from Rome to Diana Vernon to marry Blank Os- 
baldistone, Esq., son of Sir Hildebrand Osbaldistone, 
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of Osbaldtstoiie-Hall, Ban, and so Csrdi; aad it only 
remsdns to pitch upon the happy man, whose naaie 
shall ill the gap in the manuscript. Now as Per- 
cie is seldom sober, my father pitched on Thon- 
ctiflFe, as the second prop of the family, afld therefm 
most proper to carry on the line of the Osbaldis- 
tones. 

> The young lady^" said I, forcing myself to as- 
sume an air of pleasantry, which I believe, became 
me extremely ill, ^ would perhaps have been in- 
clined to look a litde lower on the iamily-tree, for 
the branch to which she was desirous of clinging." 

•* I can not say,'* he replied, ""^ere is room for 
litde choice in our family; Dick is a gambler, John 
a boor, and Wilfred an ass* I believe my father 
really made the best selection for poor Die, after 
alL" 

^^ The prc;scnt company ,** said I, ^ being always 
excepted." 

^ O, my destination to the church placed me out 
of the question; otherwise I will not affect to say, 
that qualified by my education both to instruct and 
guide Mfss Vernon, I might have been a more cred- 
itable choice than any of my eldest.'' 

^ And so thought the young lady, doubtless?" 

^ Yon are not to suppose so," answered Rashleigh, 
with an affectation of denial, which was contrived to 
convey the strongest affirmation the case admitted 
of—^ friendship — only friendship — formed the tie 
between us and the tender affection of an opening 
mind to its only instructor — Love came not near us 
^— I told you I was wise in time." 
^ I felt little inclination to pursue this conversation 
any farther, and, shaking myself clear of Rashleigh, 
withdrew to my own apartment, which I recollect I 
traversed with much vehc^nence of agitaticm, repeat- 
ed aloud the expressions which had most offended 
me. ^ Satfceptiblo—ardentH-tender affection — Love! 
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T*Dia&« Venioii^ the most beautiful crestore I ever 
beheld, in love with him, the bandy-legged, bull- 
necked, limping scoundrell'^-Richard the Third in 
all but his hump-backl-^And yet the opportunities 
he must have had during his cursed course of lec- 
tures; and the fellow ^s flowing and easy strain of 
sentiment; and her extreme seclusion from every one 
who spoke' and acted with common sense; ay, and 
her obvious pique at him, mixed with admiratiop of 
his talents, which looked as like the result of neglect- 
ed .attachment as any thing else— Well, and what is 
it to me that I should storm and rage at it? Js 
Diana Vernon the first pretty girl that has loved or 
married an ugly fellow? And if she was free of 
every Osbaldistone of them, what coucern is it of 
minei— A catholic-^a jacobite-— a termagant into 
the boot-^for me to look that -way were utter mad- 
ness," 

By throwing such reflections on the flame of my 
displeasure, I subdued it into a sort of smouldering 
heart-burning, and -appeared at the dinner-table in 
'as sulky a humour as could well be imagined. 



CHAPTER XII. 

•• Drunk? — and speak parrot? — and squabble? — gwaffger?— 
Swear?— And discourte fustian with one's own ahadow!*' 

(MheOe, 

« 

I HAVE already told you, my dear Tresham, which 
probably was no news to you, that my principal fault 
was an unconquerable pitch of pride, which ex- 
poses me to frequent mortification. I had not even 
whispered to myself, that I loved Diana Vernon; yet 
no sooner did I hear Rashleigh talk of her as a prize 
which he might stoop to carry off, or neglect at his 
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pleasure, thun every step wUch the poor girl had 
takea in the innocence and openness of her hearty to 
form a sort of friendship with me, seemed in my cyts 
the most insulting coquetry. ^^ Soh! she would se- 
cure me as zpu edler^ I suppose, in case Mr. Rash- 
leigh Osbaldistone should not take compassion upon 
her! but I will satisfy her that I am not a person to 
be trepanned in that manner— I will make her sen- 
sible that I see through her arts, and that I scorn 
them." 

I did not reflect for a moment, that all this indig- 
nation, which I had no right whatsoever to entertain, 
proved that I was any thmg but indifferent to Miss 
Vernon's charms, and I sate down to table in high 
ill-humour with her and all the daughters of Eve. 

Miss Vernon heard me, with surprise, return ungra- 
cious answers to one or two playful strokes of satire 
which she threw out with her usual freedom of speech; 
but, having no suspicion that offence was meant, she 
only replied to my rude repartees with jests some- 
what similar, but polished by her good temper, 
though pointed by her wit. At length she perceived 
I was really out of humour, and answerd one of my 
rude speeches. ^ They say, Mr. Frank, that one 
may gather sense from fools— I heard cousin Wil- 
fred refuse to play any longer at cudgels the other 
day with cousin Thomie, because cousin Thomie 
got angry and struck harder than the rules of amica- 
ble combat, it seems, permitted. * Were I to break 
your head in good earnest,' quoth honest Wilfred, 
* I care not how arfgry you are, for I should do it so 
much the more easily; — ^but it's hard I should get 
raps over the costard, and only pay you back in 
make-believes'— Do you understand the moral of 
this, Frank?" 

*' I have never felt myself under the necessity, 
madam, of studying how to extract the slender por- 
tion of sense with which this family season their con- 
versation." 
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** NeccsMfty! uid madam!— you surprise me, Mr. 
Osbaldistone." 

^ I am uofortunate in doing so.'' 

^ Am I to suppose that ihis capricious, tone is se- 
rious; or is it only assumed to make your good-hu- 
mour more valuable?" 

<^ You have a right to the attention of so many 
gentlemen in this family, Miss Vernon, that it can 
not be worth your while to inquire into the cause of 
my stupidity and bad spirits." 

*^ What! am I to understand then yoU have desert- 
ed my faction^ and gone over to the enemy?" 

^* Then k)t34ing across the. table, 6nd observing 
that Rashleigh, who was seated opposite, was watch- 
ing us with a siiigular expression of interest on his 
hsarsh features, she continued, 

Horrible thought! — Ay, now I see His true, 
For tbe grim-visaged Rashleigh smiles on me> 
And points at tiiee for hi ^ ' 

** Well, thank Heaven, and the unprotected state 
which ha3 taught me endurance, I do not take offence 
easily; and that I may uutbe forced to quarrel, whe- 
ther I like it or no, I have the honour, earlier than 
usual, to wish you a happy digestion of your dinner 
and your bad humour." 

And she left the table accordingly. 

Upon JVIiss Vernon's departure, I found myself 
very little satisfied with my own conduct* I had 
hurled back offered kindness, of which circumstances 
had but lately pointed out the honest sincerity, and I 
had but just stopped short of insulting the beautiful, 
and, as she had said with some emphasis, the unpro- 
tected being by whom it was proffered. My con- 
duct seemed brutal in my own eyes« To eomhat or 
drown these painful reflections, I applied myself more 
frequently than usual to the wine which circulated 
on the table. 
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The agitated state of my feelings combined ^ith 
my habits of temperance to give rapid effect to the 
beverage. Habitual topers, I believe, acquire the 
power of soaking themselves with a quantity of li- 
quor which does little more than muddy those intel- 
lects, that, in their sober state, are none of the clear- 
est; but men who are strangers to the vice of drunk- 
enness as a habit, are more powerfully acted upon by 
intoxicating liquors. My spirits^ dice aroused, be- 
came extravagant; I talked a great deal, argued upon 
what I knew nothing of, told stories of which I for- 
eot the point, then laughed immoderately at my own 
forgetfulness; t accepted several bets without having 
the least judgment; I challenged the giant John to 
wresde with me, although he had kept the ring at 
Hexham for a year, and I never tried so much as a 
single fall. 

My uncle had the goodness to interpose and pre- 
vent this consummation of drunken folly, wluch, I 
suppose, would have otherwise ended in my neck be- 
ing broken. 

It has even been reported by my maligners, that I 
sung a song while under this vmous influence; but, as 
I remember nothing of it, and never attempted to turn 
a tune in all my life before or since, I would willing- 
ly hope there is no foundation for the calumny. I 
was absurd enough without this exaggeration. With- 
out positively losing my senses, I speedily lost all 
command of my temper, and my impetuous passions 
whirled me onward at their pleasure. I had sate 
down sulky and discontented, and disposed to be si- 
lent — ^the wine rendered me loquacious, disputacious, 
and quarrelsome. I contradicted whatever was as- 
serted, and attacked, without any respect to my un- 
cle's table, both his politics and his religion. The 
affected moderation of Rashleigh, which he well 
knew how to qualify with irritating ingredients, was 
even more provoking to me than the noisy and bully- 
ing language of his obstreperous brothers. My un- 
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cle, to do htm justice, endeavoured to bring us to or- 
der, but his authority was lost amidst the tumult of 
wine and passion. At length, frantic at some real, 
or supposed injurious insinuation, I actually struck 
Rashleigh with my fist. No Stoic philosopher, su-- 
perior to his own passion and that of others, could 
have received an insult with a higher degree of 
scorn. What he himself did not think it apparently 
worth while to resent, ThornelifTe resented for him. 
Swords were drawn, and we exchanged one or two 
' passes, when the other brothers separated us by main 
force; and I shall never forget the- diabolical sneer 
which writhed Rashleigh's wayward features, as I 
was forced from the apartment by the main strength' 
of two of these youthful Titans. They secured me 
in my apartment by locking the door, and I heard 
them to my inexpressible rage, laugh heartily as they 
descended the stairs. I essayed in my fury to break 
outf but the window-grates, and the strength of a 
door clenched with iron, resisted my efforts. At 
length I threw myself on my bed, and fell asleep 
amidst vows of dire revenge to be taken in the ensu- 
ing day. 

But with the morning cool repentance came. I 
felt, in the keenest manner, the violence and absurd- 
ity of my own conduct, and was obliged to confess 
that wine and passion had lowered my intellects even 
below those of Wilfred Osbaldistone, whom I held 
in so much contempt. My uncomfortable reflections 
were by no means soothed by meditating the neces- 
sity of an apology for my improper behaviour, and 
recollecting that Miss Vernon must be a witness of 
my submission. The impropriety and unkindness 
of my conduct to her personally, added not a little 
to these galling considerations, and for this I could 
not even plead the miserable excuse of intoxication. 
Under all these aggravating feelings of shame and 
degradation, I descended to the breakfast-hall, like 
a criminal to receive sentence. It chanced that a 
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hard frost had rendered it impossible to take out the 
hounds, so that I had the additional mortification to 
meet the family, excepting only Rashleigh and Mis^ 
Vernon, in full divan, surrounding the cold venison- 

fastry and chine of beef. They were in high glee as 
entered, and I could easily imagine that the jests 
were furnished at my expense. In fact, what I was 
disppsed to consider with serious pain, was regarded 
as an excellent good joke by my uncle, and the great- 
er part of my cousms. Sir Hildebrand, while he 
rallied me on the exploits of the preceding evening, 
swore he thought a young fcHow had better be thrice 
drunk in one day, than sneak sober to bed lik a pres* 
byterian, and leave a batch of honest fellows, and a 
double quart of claret. And to back this consola- 
tory speech, he poured out a large bumper of brandy, 
exhorting me to swallow a hair of the dog that had 
bit me. 

** Never mind these lads' laughing, ncvoy," he 
continued; ^* they would have been all as great milk- 
sops as yourself had I not nursed them, as one may 
say, on the toast and tankard.'' 

Ill-nature was not the fault of my cousins in gene- 
ral; they saw I was vexed and hurt at the recollec- 
tions of the preceding evening, and endeavoured, 
with clumsy kindness, to remove the painful impres- 
sion they had made on me. Thomclifle alone look- 
ed sullen and unreconciled. This young man bad 
never liked me from the beginning; and in the marks 
of attention occasionally shown me by his brothers, 
awkward as they were, he alone had never joined. 
If it was true, of which, however, I began to have my 
doubts, that he was considered by the family, or re- 
garded himself, as the destined husband of Miss 
Vernon, a sentiment of jealousy might have sprung 
up in his mind from the marked predilection which it 
was that young lady's pleasure to show for one, whom 
ThbrnclifFe might, perhaps^ think likely to become a 
dangerous rival* 
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Rasshbigh at last entered, his visage as dark as 
mounMng weed, brooding, I could not but doubt, over 
the unjustifiable and disgraceful insult I had offered 
to hitn. I had already settled in mf own mind how 
I was ta behaire on the occasion, and had schooled 
myself to believe, that true honour consisted not in 
defending, but in apologizing fbr, an injury so much 
dkpropcnrtioBed to any provocation I might have to 
allege, 

I therefore hastened to meet Rashleigh, and to 
cxjpress myself in the highest degree sorry Ibr the 
violence with which I had acted on the preceding 
^evening. 

^^ No circumstances," I said, ^^ could have wrung 
from me a single word of apology, save myo^-n con- 
sciousness of the impropriety of my behaviour. I 
hoped my cousin would accept of my regrets so sin- 
cerely offered, and consider how much of my mis- 
conduct was owing to the excessive hospitality of 
Oabaldistone-Hall." 

«^ He shall be friends with thee, lad," cried the 
honest knight, in the full effusion of his heart; or d— n 
me, if I call him son more. Why, Rashie, dost stand 
there like a log? Sorry for i^ is all a gentleman can say, 
if he happens to do any thing awry, especially over 
his claret.— -I served in Hounslow, and should know 
something, I think, of affairs of honour. Let me 
hear no more of this, and we'U go in a body and 
rummage out the badger in Birkenwood bank." 

Rashleigh's face resembled, as I have already 
noticed, no other countenance that I ever saw. But 
this singularity lay nor only in the features, but in the 
mode of changing their expression. Other counte- 
nances, in altering from grief to joy, or from anger 
to satisfactioh, pass through some brief interval, ere 
the expression of the predominant passion supersedes 
^entirely that of its predecessor. There is a sort of 
^wilight, like that between the clearing up of the 
darkness and the rising of the sun, while the swollen ^^ 
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muscles sabside, the dark eye- clears, the forehead 
relaxes and expands itself, and the whole countenance 
loses its sterner shades^ and becomes serene and 
placid. Rashleigb^s face exhibited none of these 
gradations, but changed almost instantaneously from 
the expression of one passion to that of the contrary. 
I can compare it to nothing but the sudden shifting 
of a scene in the theatre, where, at the whistle of the 
prompter, a cavern disappears and a grove arises. 

My attention was strongly arrested by this peculi- 
arity on the present occasion. At Rashleigb's first 
entrance, ^ Black he stood as night!" With the same 
inflexible countenance he heard my excuse and hb 
father's exhortation; and it was not until Sir Hilde- 
brand had done speaking, when the cloud cleared 
away at once, and he expressed, in the kindest and . 
most civil terms, his perfect satisfaction with the 
very handsome apology I had offered. 

^* Indeed," he said, ^ I have so poor ^ brain my- 
self, when I impose on it the least burden beyond 
my usual three glasses, that I have only, like honest 
Cassio, a very vague recollection of the confusion of 
last night— remember a mass of things, but nothing 
distinctly— a quarrel, but nothing wherefore— -So, my 
dear cousin," he continued, shaking me kindly by the 
hand, ^^ conceive how much I am relieved, fby finding 
that I have to receive an apology, instead of having 
to make one> — I will not have a word said upon the 
subject more; I should be very foolish to institute 
any scrutiny into an account — when the balance, 
v'hich I expected to be against me, has been so un- 
expectedly and agreeably struck in my favour. You 
see, Mr. Osbaldistone, I am practising the language 
of Lombard Street, and qualifying myself for my 
new calling." 

As I was about to answer, and raised my eyes for 
the purpose,, they encountered those of Miss Vernon^u 
who havpg entered the room unobserved during thef 
conversation, had given it her close attention. Abash- 
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ed and* confounded, I fixed my eyes on the ground, 
and made my escape to the breakfast-table, where I 
herded among my tipsy cousins. 

My uncle, that the events of the preceding day 
mi^htoot pass out of our -memory without a practi- 
cal moral lesson, took occasion to give Rashleigh and 
me his serious advice to correct our milk-sop habits,' 
as he termed them, and gradually to inure our brains 
to bear a gentlemanlike quantity of liquor, without 
brawls or breaking of heads. He recommended that 
we should begin piddling with a regular quart of 
claret per day, which, with the aid of March beer 
and brandy, made a handsome competence for a be- 
ginner in the art of toping. And for our encourage- 
ment, he assured us that he had known many a man 
who had lived to our years without having drsuik a 
a pint' of wine at a sitting, who yet, by falling into 
honest company, and following hearty example, had 
afti&rwards been numbered among the best good fel- ' 
lows of the time, and could carry off their six bottles 
under their belt quietly and comfortably, without 
brawling or babbling, and be neither sick nor sorry 
the next morning. 

Sage as this advice was, and comfortable as was 
the prospect it held out to me, I profited, but little by 
the exhortation; partly, perhaps, because, as often as 
I raised my eyes from the table, I observed Miss 
Vernon's looks fixed on me, in which I thought I 
could read grave compassion blended with regret and 
displeasure. I began to consider how I. should seek 
a scene of explanation and apology with her also, 
when she gave me to understand she was determin- 
ed to save me the trouble of soliciting an interview. 
^ Cousin Francis," she said, addressing me by the 
same title she used to give to the other Osabaldistones, 

S hough I had, properly speaking, no title to be cali- 
ber kinsman, ^^ I have encountered this morning 
a difficult passage in the Divina Comedia of Dante, 
will }^u have the goodness to step to the library and 
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give itte your wmiMmBOti md whenyoa hay^ vM»c^ 
ed for me the racanuig of ttm obtnrc^lotieBtilw^'Kte 
will join the rest mt BirktnwocxMiiiikiEv wd^ti^ iktir 
luck at uoeaithing the badger^'' - 

I timified^ of course^ fiiyt,readificte<to-ii6Mtf^^ 
her. Rashklgb iBiuic aD fiA^ to ac^oflf^t^ksy lift. ^ 
am aometliiag isctier skillodv'^ he-^id^^^ at4ra€]u% 
the senae of Dante tkrOAigbthefneiaipKcurs and «Usiot«r 
of his wild and gloomy poem, than aK.huntHig;r(h» 
poor inoffensive hermit yonder out ;pi hie c^uhe^^ ^ < 

*^ Pardott-meyReeldeighv ' eaid Miss VernqD;.^'^ bdt 
as you are to occupy Mr.' Francis's -place* in the 
countiqg-house, yoa most surrender tofaim the charge^ 
of your pupil's education at Osbaldistone^Halt. We 
shall caU you in, however, if there, is any occastoiH 
so pray do not look so grave upon it. Besides, It is 
a shame to you not to understand field-sports — What 
will you doshould our uncle in Crane*Al)ey ask you 
the signs by which you track a badger^' 

^^ Ay, true. Die, — true,'' said Sir Hildebrand with 
a sigh, ^ I misdoubt Rashleigh will be found short 
at the leap when he is put to the trial. An he would 
ha learned useful knowledge like his brothers, he was 
bred up where it grew, I wuas; but French aniiGS,^and 
book-learning with the new turnips, and the rats, and 
the Hanoverians, ha changed the world that I ha 
known in Old England-<*rBut« epm^ along with us, 
Rashie, and carry my hunting staff, man^ thy cousin 
lacks none oi thy company as. now, and i wonna ha 
Die crossed—^Ii's ne'er be said there was but one wo- 
man in Osbaldistone-Uall, and she died for lack of 
her will." 

Rashleigh followed his father, as he commanded^ 
not, however, ere he had whispered to Diana, ^- 1 sup- 
pose I must in discretion bring the courtier. Cere- 
mony, in my company, and knock when I approach 
the door of the library r" 

" No, no Rashleigh," said Miss Vernon; "dismiss 
from your company the false arch-image Dissimula- 
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tXon^ and it will better insure you free access to our 
classical consultations.'' 

So saying, she led the way to the library, and I 
followed, — like a criminal I was going to say to exe- 
cution; but, as I bethink me, I have used the simile 
once, if not twice before. Without any simile at all 
then, I followed, with a sense of awkward and con- 
scious embarrassment, wUch I would have given a 
great deal to shake off. I thought it a degrading and, 
unworthy feeling to attendone upon such an occasion, 
having breathed the air of the continent long enough 
to have imbibed the notion that lightness, gallantry, 
and* something approaching to weH-bred self-assu- 
rance, should distinguish the. gentleman whom a fair 
lady selects for her companion in a lete-a-tete. 

My English feelings, ho w^vev, were too many for 
my j'^'rench education, and I m^e, i believe, a very 
pitiful figure', when Miss Vernon, seatipg herself ma- 
jestically in a huge elbow»<:hai]:«m^ the library, like a 
judge about to hear a oause of importaiMce, signed to 
me to take a chair opposite to hcF,{wi)ich I did, much 
like the poor fellow who is going/to.be tried) and en- 
tered upon conversation in a tone of bitter irony. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

Dire was his thought, who 'first in poison stbep'd 
The weapon formed for slaughter-^direr hi% 
And worthier of damnation, who instill'd 
The mortal venom in th,e social cup, 
To fill the veins with death instead of life.. 

Jnonymous, 

*' Upon my word, Mr. Francis Osbaldistone," 

said Miss Vernon, with the air of one who thought 

herself fully entitled to assume the privilege of ironi- 

• cal reproach, which she was pleased to exert, *^ your 

character improves upon us, sir— I could not ha\'e x^ 

13* 
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thought that it wm in you. — Yesterday might he 
considcned as your assay-piece, to prove youi^eU 
entitled to be free of the corporation of Osbaldistone^ 
Hall. But it was a masterpiece.*' 

** I am quite sensible of my ill-breeding, Mias 
Vernon, and I can only say for myself, that I had re- 
ceived some communications by which my spirits 
were unusually agitated. I am conscious I was'im^ 
pertinent and absurd." 

" ^^ You do yourftelf great injusuce," said, the mer- 
ciless monitor-—** you have contrived^'by what I saw 
«nd have since heard, to exhibit in the course of one 
evening a happy display of all the various masterly 
qualifications which aisdnguish your several cousins; 
i— tbe raitle and generous temper of the benevcdent 
Rashleigh,-— the temperance of Percie,— the cool 
courage of ThomcHffe,-^ John's skill in dog-breaking 
*-«Dickon's aptitude to betting, — all exhibited by the 
ungle individual Mr.^ Francis, and that with a selec- 
tion of time, place, and circumstatU:e, worthy the 
taste and sagacity of the sapient Wilfred." 

** Have a little mercy, Miss Vernon," said I; for 
I confess I thought the schooling as severe as the 
case merited, especially considering from what quar- 
ter it came, ** and forgive me if I suggest, as an ex- 
cuse for follies I am not usually guiky of, the cus- 
tom of this house and country. I am far from ap- 
proving it; but we have Shakspeare's authority for 
sayinff, that good wine is a good familiar creature, 
and tnat any man living may be overtaken at some 



Ume.*' 



** Ay, Mr. Francis, but he places the panegyric 
and the apology in the mouth of the greatest villain 
his pencil has drawn. I will not, however, abuse the 
advantage your (quotation has given me, by over- 
-whelming you with the refutation with which the 
victim Cassio Replies to the tempter lago, I oidy 
wish you to know, that there is one person at least 
Borry to see a youth of talents and expectations sink 
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into die slough in which the inhabitants of this house 
are nightly wallowing." 

^^ I have but wet my shoe« I assure you. Miss 
Vernon, and am too sensible bf the filth of the pud- 
dle to step farther in." 

^^ If such be your resolution," she replied, ^^ it is 
a wise one. But I was so much vexed at what I 
beard, that your concerns have pressed before my 
own.—- Yo>i behaved to me yesterday, during dinner, 
as if sodaething had been told you which lessened 
or lowered me in your opinion — I beg leave to ask 
you what it was?", 

I was stupified— the direct bluntness of the de« 
mand was much in the style one gentleman uses to 
another when requesting explanation of any part of 
bis conduct in a good-humoured, y^t determined 
manner, and was totally ^devoid of the circumlocu- 
tions, shadings, softenings, and periphrasis, which 
usually accompany eiy)lanations betwixt persons of 
different sexes in the higher orders of society. 

I remained completely embarrassed; for it prea^H| 
on my recollection, that Ra3hleigh^ communicati(^l^ 
supposing them to be correct, ought to have render- 
jed Miss Vernon rather an object of my compassion, 
than of my pettish resentment; and had they furnish- 
ed the best apology for my own conduct, still I 
must have had the utmost difficulty in detailing what 
inferred such necessary and natural oiFenc<^ to Miss 
Vernon's feelings. She observed my hesitation, and 
proceeded in a tone spmewhat more peremptory but 
still temperate and civiL 

^ I hope Mr. Osbaldistone does not dispute my 
title to request this explanation. I have no relative 
who can protect me; it is therefore just that I be 
permitted to protect myself.'^ 

I endeavoured with hesitation to throw the blames . 
|>f my rude behaviour upon indisposition-— upon disa- 
Ijree^ble letters from London. She suffered me to 
exhaust my apologies^ and fairly to run myself 
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aground, listening all the while with a smile of ab« ii 

solute incredulity. ^ 

^^ And now, Mr. Francis, having gone through k 

your prologue of excuses, with the same bad grace lii 

with which all prologues are delivered, please to draw i 

the curtain, and show me that .which I desire to see. jq 

In a word, let me know what Rashletgh says of me; hi 

for he is the grand engineer and first mover of all the ^ 

machinery of Osbaldistone-HalU'' G, 

^^ But, supposing there was any thing to tell. Miss n 

Vernon, what does he deserve that betrays the se- ^ 

crets of one ally to another?— Rashleigh, you your* j 

self told me, remained your ally, though no long- I 
cr your friend." 

^^ i have neither patience for evasion, nor inclina- 
tipn for jesting on the present subject. Rashleigh 

can not— -ought not— -dare not, hold any language re- |t 

s{>ecting me, Diana Vernon, but what I may demand ) 
to hear repeated. That there are subjects of secresy 
and confidence between us, is most certain; but to 
I, his communications to you could have no rela- 
i; and, with such, I, as an individual, have no con* 




cern." 



I had hy this time recovered my presence of mind, 
and hastily determined to avoid making any disclo- 
sure of what Rashleigh had told me in a sort of con- 
fidence. There was something unworthy in retail- 
ing private conversation; it could, I thought, do no 
good, and must necessarily give Miss Vernon great 
pain; I therefore replied, gravely, ^^ that nothing but 
frivolous talk had passed between Mr. Rashleigh Os- 
baldistone and me on the state of the family at the 
Hall; and I protested, that nothing had been said 
which left a serious impression to her disadvantage. 
As a gentleman, I said, I could not be more explicit 
in reporting private conversation." 

She started up with the animation of a Camilla 
about to advance into battle. ^ This shall not serve 
your turn, sir, — I must have another answer from 
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H^ fNrtnli^ &iQdk$— 4ier tirowl^ecame 
er eye glanced wikl-fire as she proceeded. *^I 
ad such an explafiation, as a woitian basely 
^d has a right to demand from every man 
aMs himself a gentleman— -as a creature, mother- 
Friendless, alone in the world, left to her own 
nee and protection, has a right to require front 
being having a happier lot in the name of that 
vho sent them into the ivorld to enjoy, and hfr 
fer. You shall not deny me— or, she added^ 
igaetemnly upwards;** you will rue your deiif- 
£ere is justice fi6r wrong either on earth or in 
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as utterly astonished at her vehemence, botfek, 
;oiaftifed^ Chat if feecane my dc^ty tb lay audc 
alous delicacy^ and gave her briefly, l>ut ^s- 
r^ the heads oftJEie in&rmation which Rashleigh 
jnvey6dtome» 

: «at^iywn and nii^limed)ier compostire, as soon 
tftertd upon the subject, atld when I stopped to 
of the moss deiicafte turn b£ expression, she re- 
lly iBterrMp^ed me,- wirii"^*'<5o oi^— pray, go on; 
St word which occurs ^ you is the plaiixsst, and 
be* the best. Do not tlHtikof my feelings, but 
as you would to an uti^onisemed third party." 
is urged and encoutaged, i stammered through 
account-^hich Rashleigh had given oi her early 
ict to marry an Osbaldistone, and of the uncer- 
and difficulty of her choice; and there I would 
gly have paused. But her penetration disco- 
that there was still something behind, and eveti 
sd to what it related. 

^ell, it was ill natured of Rashleigh to tell this 
ti me. I am like the poor girl, in the Fairy 
who was betrothed in her cradle to the Black 
of Norway, but complained chiefly of being 
Bruin's bride by her companions at school, 
lesides all this, Rashleigh said something of 
If with relation to me<»-did he not^' 
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" He certainly hinted, that were it not for the idea 
of supplanting his brother^ he would now in conse- 
quence of his change of professidn^ be deisirous that 
the word Rashleigh should fill up the blank in the 
dispensation, instead of the word T hordclitfc." 

** Ay? indeed?" she replied; *^ was he so Very con- 
de8cending?-^Too much honour for his hiiiitble hand- 
maid, Diana Vernon — And she, I suppose, w|^8 tobc 
enraptured witb joy could auch ti substitute he ef- 
fected?" ' ; '" . ^ 

^^To Confess the trath, he intimate^ as much, and 
even farther insinuaWd"— * 

** Whatf — Let me hear it Ul!" ihe exclaimed . 
hastily. 

" That he h^d brolei\ off your mutual intimacy, 
lest it should have given rise to an affection by which 
his destination to the church woi|Jd not permit him 
to profit." 

" I ana obliged to him for his consideration," re- 
plied Miss Vernon, every featufe of her fine counte- 
nance taxed to express the most supreme degree of 
scorn and contempt. She paused a moment, and 
then said, with her usiia^ composure, " There is but 
little I have heard fronfi you which I did not expect 
to hear, and which I ought not to have expected; be- 
cause, bating one circumstance, it is all very true. 
But^ as there are some poisons so ac^e, that a few 
drops, it is said, will infect a whole fountain, so there 
is one falsehood in Rashleigh^s communication, pow- 
erful enough to corrupt the whole well in which 
Truth herself is said to have dwelt. It is the lead- 
ing and foul falsehood, that^ knowing Rashleigh as I^ 
have reason too well to know him, any circumstance* 
on earth could make me think of sharing my lot with 
him. No," she continued, with a sort of inward 
shuddering that seemed to express involuntary hor- 
ror; " any lot rather than that—the sot, the gambler, 
the bully, the jocky, the insensate fool, were a thou- 
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sand times preferable to Rashleigh; — the convent— « 
thejail-^he grave shall be welcome before them alL" 

There was a sad and melancholy cadence in her 
voice, corresponding with the strange and interesting 
romance of* her situation. So young, so beautiful, so 
untaught, so much abandoned to herself, and de- 
prived of all the support which her sex derives from 
the countenance and protection of female friends, and 
even of that degree of defence which arises from the 
forms with which the sex are approached in civilized 
life, — it is scarce metaphorical to say that my heart 
bled for hen Yet there was an expression of dignity 
in her contempt of ceremony— of upright feeling in 
her disdain of falsehood — of firm resolution in the 
manner in which she contemplated the dangers by 
which sh^ was surrounded, which blended ipy pity 
with the warmest admiration. She seemed a prin- 
cess deserted by her subjects, and deprived of her 
power, yet still scorning those formal regulations of 
society which are created for persons of an inferior 
rank; and, amid her difficulties, relying boldly and 
confidently on the justice of Heaven, and the unsha- 
ken constancy of her own mind. 

I offered to express the mingled feeling of sym- 
pathy and admiration with which her unfortunate 
situation and her high spirit combined to impress me^ 
but she imposed silence upon me at once. 

^ I told you in jest,'' she said, ^^ that I disliked 
compliments—*-! now tell you in earnest, that I do not 
ask sympathy, and that I despise consolation. What 
I have borne I have borne -.-What I am to bear, I 
will sustain as I may; no word of commiseration can 
make a burden feel one feather's weight lighter to 
the slave who must carry it. There is only one hu«^ 
man being who could have assisted me, and that is 
he who has rather chosen to add to my embarrass- 
ment— Rashleigh Osbaldistone.-^Yes! the time once 
was that I might have learned to love that man- 
But, great God! the purpose for which helnainuated 
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hhnvlfinm die confidence of one alreadj so foffcini 
-^— the inideviathsg'and eonthmedas^dinqr with wkich 
he ptirsued that purpose from year to year, without 
one single momentary pause of remorse or coinptf»- 
«ioo — the purpose to which he would have converted 
into poison the food he administei^d to my mind— 
Gracious Providence! what should I have been jtt 
this world and the next, in body a^ sou), had I fsA- 
en under the arts of this accomplished villain!" 

I was so much struck with the scene of perfidioas 
treachery which these words disclosed, that I rose 
from my chair, hardly knowing what I did, laid my 
hand oh the hilt of my sword, and was about to leave 
the apartment in search of him on whom I might 
discharge my just indig;nation. Almost breathless, 
and with eyes and looks in which scorn and indigna- 
tion had given way to the most lively alarm, Iniss 
Vernon threw herself between me and the door of 
the apartment. 

" Stay," she said,— •• stay; however just your re- 1 
sentment, you do not know half the secrets of this 
fearful prison-house." She then glanced her eyes 
anxiously round the room, and sunk her voice almost 
to a whisper — ^** He bears a charmed life; you can 
not assail him without endangering other lives, and 
wider destruction. Had it been otherwise, in some 
hour of justice he had hardly been safe even from 
this weak hand. I told you," she said, motioning 
me back to my seat, " that I needed no comforter^-* 
I now tell you, I need no avenger." 

I resumed my seat, mechanically musing on what 
she said, and recollecting also what had escaped me 
in my first glow of resentment, that I had no title 
whatever to constitute myself Miss Vernon's cham- 
pion. She paused to let her own emotions and mine 
subside, and then addressed me with more composure. 

** I have already saidythat there is a mystery con- 
nected with Rashleigh, of a dangerous and fatal na- 
ture. Villain as he is^ and as he knows he stands 
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^aiu^olpd wmjjcy^, I <|ra;nqt — dgrc.oot, openly 
Ij^^^llc w'ltb or defyi|iim You a490, Mr. O&baldisr 

S^^ fog^U b^ar with Wm wiih ^^ience^ foil his arti- 
LS>y ^j2Q8iog to theQEi prud€Qce,n0t viplence, and, 
j^^^;^^!!^ you mv^t a^Qid such scenes a& that of Ui9t 
%4ght, w]^i{;jl csM) not hut. jg;iv^ him perilous advanta- 
ff^oivex you, TlufivC^utiQfi i designed to give you, 
ai^d i^ m^aatbe object wi;h .which I desired this inter- 
yifir } but I have e3iWi^Ae4 my confidence farther than 
Idesifijqd," ^.^ ^ 

.4. |. assured her it wat not misplaced* 
.4/ J do ]po$,heUevj9 tjW it is," she replied. ** You 
hf^Y9 th^t ill your faqecand snanners which authorizes 
um^t .^ l^t us poptinuck^to; be fciends. You need not 
^aac^'' ^$he $^id, Uughings .while she blushed 9 little, 
yet speaking with a fre^ and unembarrassed voice, 
^i thajt frlends))ip with u^ should prove only a specious 
nAfna^^s the pciets^ys, for another feeling. I belong, 
in habits of thinking and acting, rs^ther to your aex, 
with which I have abv:ay3 been brought up, than to 
nay own. Besides, the fats^l veil was wrapt round 
ijie in itiy cradlei for you may easily believe I have 
never thought of the detestable condition under 
which I may remove it* The time," she added, " for 
expressing my final determination is not arrived, and 
I would fain have the freedom of wild heath and open 
air with the other comrripn^rs of nature, as long as I 
Cjjn be permitted to enjoy th«n. And now that the 
passage in Dante is made so clear, pray go and sec 
what has become of the badger-baiter*— *My head 
aches so much that I can not join the party." 

1 left the library, but not to join the hunters. I 
felt that a solitary walk was necessary to compose 
my spirits, before I again trusted myself in Rashleigh's 
company, whose depth of calculating villany had bcea 
so strikingly exposed to me. In Dobourgh's family, 
(as hfc was of the reformed persuasion) I had heard 
many a tale of Romish priests, who gratified at the 
expense of friendship, hospitality, and the most sa* 

vot. I. 14 
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cred lies of social life, l;hose passions, the blan^i^s 
indulgaoce of which is denied by the rules qf ^tit 
order. But^the deliberate system of undertaki|i§!tht 
education of a deserted orpnan of noble birdii ao^^o 
iatiinately allied to hia-own fsairily, with the perfi4^- 
CNis purpose of ultimately seducing her, da^ailed as k 
was by the intended victim ^ith aU the g^ow of Wr 
tuous resentment^ seemed more at|rocious to vfu^ than 
the worst ol tales I had he^rd at Bordeaux, RQAI 
felt it would be extremely difficult for me.td^inc^ 
Rashleigh, and yet to suppress the abhorrence wl^ 
which he impsessed me. Yet this i«m absolut^ 
necessary, not only on account^ of the mysterious 
charge which Diana had given me, biM^ because I had) 
in reality, no ostensible ^vound for quarrelling witk 

Mm* ., / -Ji;, , 

. I therefore resolved, ss €a» as possible, to' meet 
Rashleigh's dissimulation with equal 6iiutton on^my 
part during 'our residence in the, same r family; mi 
when he should depart for London^ l^resolVe^ to give 
Owen, at least such a hiint of his chgract^ as might 
keep him on his guard over my father's interest. 
Avarice or ambition, I thought, might have a great, 
or greater charms for a mind constitute like Rash- 
leigh's, than unlawful pleasure; the energy of his cha^ 
racter, and his power of assuming all seeming good 
quaticies, were likely to procure him a high degree of 
confidence, and it was tiot to be hoped, that either 
good faith or gratitude would prevent him from 
abusing it. The task was somewhat difficult, espe- 
cially in my circumstances, since4he caution whidi 
I threw out might be imputed to jealousy of my rival, 
or rather my successor in my father's favour. Yet I 
thought it absolutely necessary to frame such a letter, 
leaving it to Owen, who in his own line, was wary, 
prudent, and circumspect, to make the necessary use 
of his knowledge of Rashleigh's true character. Such 
a letter, therefore, I iiidited, and dispatched to the 
post-house by the first opportunity. 
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At my liieeUog ^tk nashleigh/ he, as well as I, 
appeared to have taken up distant ground, and to bib 
disposed to stvoid all pretext for collision. He was 
probably conscious that 'Miss Vernon's communica* 
tions had been unfavourable^ to him, though he could 
not know that they ^xtende^ to discovering his medi* 
tated YiUany towards her. Our intercourse, there- 
fare, wHs reserved oti both si4es, and turned on sub- 
jects ofiittle interest. Inddl&d, hi»stay at Osbaldis- 
tbne-Hall did not exceed a few days aftet this period, 
dtiring* which T only remarked two* circumstances 
respectitig h?m. The first was, tlfb rapid and almost 
iQtuitive manner in i«^fth Ms pdwerfid and active 
mind seized upon and arraaged the elementary prin- 
ciples necessary in his new profession, wNlch he now 
aCudied hard, and occasionally made parade of his 
progress, as if to show me how light it wks for him 
16 lift the burden which I had flung down from very 
Weariness and inabilily to Mrry tt. The other re- 
Hralkable circumstaace«wa&i» that notwithstanding the 
injuries with which Miss Vernon charged Rashleigh, 
they had several private int^fviews together of con*? 
sid^ifablelengtH) although the& bearing towards each 
other in public did not«eibm olore cordial than usual. 

When the day of Rashleigh's departure arrived, 
his father bade him far^weti with mdifference; his 
biothers^<with the ill-concealed glee of school-boys, 
who se^their taskmaster depart tor a season, and feel 
a joy which they dare not express; and I myself with 
cold politeness. When he approached Miss Vernon, 
smd would haw saluted her, she drew hack with a 
look of haughty disdain; but said, as she extended 
her hand to him,^ Farewell, Rashleigh; God reward 
you for the good you have done, and forgive you for 
the evil you have meditated." 

** Amen, my fair cousin," he replied with an air 
of sanctity, which belonged, I thought, to the semi- 
nary of Saint Chners;'>^ bap^y is he whose good in- 
tentions have borne fruit in deeds, and whose evil 
thoughts have perished in the blossom." 
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These wcveliis pai%)hg ii%Ukr. ^ Acitottiplnlidl 
hypocrite!'' said Aliite V<»niofi to tne, as i^e dodir 
closed behind' him^^^lio^ nearly can nrhat wrisosi 
despise mid hate, ap|[>roach in outward manner tt^ 
that iHiich we most vett^rate!" ^ 

I had written to^tny I^Kb^ by Raslileigh, and vha 
a few lines to Owen, besides ttie confidential letter 
which I have aineady ttteiitioned, and which lihoi^giit 
it more 'proper and prtittenc** to devpattli>'bysitarotlf%r 
conve3rance. In the&e fifties, it would have been' 
natural forme to ha^ p^inft;dx>ut io my father aa^ 
my friend, that I ifras aft present in a skaation wheitf 
I could hnprove tbrself la i«o respect, tmless ia thl^ 
mysteries oi banting and h a w fcl ag i and where I was 
not unlikely to forget, in chii company of rude grooin» 
and horse-boys, any useful knowledgt or elegant a^ 
complishimnts which I* had hitherto acquired. Il 
would also hfKve betm mttori^l thdt I ahoukl havte t^ 
pressed the disgust and tedicrtA which I was ISMf 
to feel among'beings, whose* whole souls werie (»gti^ 
tered in fieldnsports or more degrading paatittttis*^ 
that I shoeld have complained oftfae habitual idtem-" 
perance of the fomily "m wtdch I waa a gue^t, and 
the (fifficuhy and iilmciit re^Seiilment with which -my 
uncle Sir Hildebrand reiSeiyed* any apology ibf de* 
aerting the bottle. Thiii IMK, indeed, was a* tnpit on 
which my father, hintsiilfainflii of severe semper^ 
dnce, was likely to bc^ oasHy riarmed, mid to iiave 
touched upon this spriiig woold to a certainty hat'e 
opened the doors of* my prison bouse, and wdteld 
either havo been the means of abridging my exile, 
or at least would haTeprottcred me a change of ra«t- 
dence during my rosticafioa. ^ -■ 

I say nby dear Tresham, that, considering' 1h»w 
very unpleasant a prol6iiged residence at Osbaktis- 
tbne-Hall must have beeti to aTyoutig man at my age, 
and with my habi^ it might hare -seemed vi^ry^ na* 
tural that 1 should have pointed out all these disajd« 
vantages to my father, in order to'dbiaiii litis etmsent 
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For leaving my uncle's manston. Nothing, however, 
is more certain, than that I did not say a single word 
to this purpose in my letters to my father and Owen. ' 
If Osbaldistone-Hall had been Athens in all its 
pristine glory and learning, and inhabited by sages, 
heroes, and poets, I could not have expressed less 
mclination t6 leave it. 

If thou hast any of the salt of youth left in thee, 
Tresham, thou wilt be at no loss to account for my 
silence on a topic seemingly so obvious. Miss Ver- 
non's extreme beauty, of which she herself seemed 
so little, conscious, — her romantic and mysterious 
situation — ^the evils to wh^ch she was exposed, — the 
courage with which she seemed to face them,— -her 
manners, more frank than belonged to her sex, yet, 
a^ it seemed to me, exceeding in frankness only from 
the dauntless consciousness of her innocence, — above 
all, the obvious and flattering distinction which ^he 
made in my favour over all other persons, were at 
once calculated to interest my best feelings, to excite 
my curiosity, awaken my imagination, and gratifv 
my vantity. I dared not indeed confess to myself 
the depth of the intt^rest with which Miss Vernon 
inspired me, or the large share which she occupied 
in my thoughts. We read together, walked together, 
rode together, and sate together. The studies which 
she had broken off upon her quarrel with Rashleigh, 
she now resumed under the auspices of a tutor 
whose views were more sincere, though his capacity 
was far more limited. 

In truth, I was by no means qualified to assist her 
in the prosecution of several profound studies which 
she had commenced with Rashleigh, and which ap- 
peared to me more fitted for a churchman than for a 
beautiful female. Neither can I conceive with what 
view he should tave engaged Diana in the gloomy 
maze of the casuistry which schoolmen called phi- 
losophy, or in the equally abstruse, though more 
certain sciences of mathematics and astronoipy; un- 
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less it were to break down and confound in her nund 
the difference and distinction between the sexes, and 
^ to habituate her to trains of subtle reasoning, bf 
which he might at his own time invest that which 
was wrong with the colour of that which is right. It 
was in the same spirit, though in the latter case, the 
evil purpose was more obvious, that the lessopi. iA 
Rashleigh had encouraged Miss Vernon in setting 
at nought and despising the forms and cererooni^ 
limits which are drawn round females in modeni 
society. It is true she was sequestered from all ;fe^ 
male company, and could not learn the usual rukjs 
of decorum, either from example or precept. Yet 
such was her innate modesty, and accurate sense of 
what was right and wrong, that she would not. of 
herself have adopted the bold uncompromising man- 
ner which struck me with so much surprise on our 
first acquaintance, had she been led to conceive, 
that a contempt of ceremony indicated at once supe- 
riority of understanding, and the confidenjce of con- 
scious innocence. Her wily instructor had, no doubt, 
his own views in levelling those outworks which re- 
serve and caution erect around virtue. But for these, 
and for his pther crimes, he has long §ince answered 
at a higher tribunal. ., 

Besides the progress which Miss Vernpa, whose 
powerful mind i-eadijy adopted every means of in- 
formation offered to it, had made in more abstract 
science, I found her no contemptible linguist, and 
well acquainted both with ancient and modern liter- 
ature. WKere it not that strong talents will often 
go farthest when they seem to have least assistance, 
it would be almost incredible to tell the rapidity of 
Miss Vernon's progress in knowledge; and it was 
still naore extraordinary, when her stock of mental 
acquisitions from books was compared with her total 
ignorance of actual life. It seemed as if she saw and 
knew every thing, except what passed in the world 
around her, and I believe it was this very ignorance 
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and dtnvplkttf 6f tlnnfcitig'upon ordinary sUlbjeett, so 
strikiOjgly; contracted with h^r fund of general know- 
ledge and information, which gendered 'her conver* 
«ation so irresistiblj fascinating^ and rivetted the at* 
tention to whatevet* shd $aid or dich since it was ab- 
solutely impossible to anticipate whether her next 
word or actions was to 'display the -roost acute per- 
ception, or the most profound simplicity. The de- 
gree of danger wKich necessarily attended a youth 
' of my age and keen feelings from remaining in close 
and constant intimacy with an object so amiable, and 
so peculiarly interesting, all who remember their own 
sentiments at my age may easily Estimate. 



CHAPTER -XIV. 

) Yon lamp its line of quivering liglit * 

1$ hoots from ray lady's bower, • 
But why should Beauty's lamp be bright 
At midnight's loriely hour? 

OldBaUad: 

OwB mode o£ life at Osbaldistone-Hall was too 
uniform to admit of description. Diana Vernon and 
I enJQyed much of our time in our mutual studies; 
the rest of the family killed theirs in such sports and 
pastimes as suited the seasons, in which we also 
took our share. , My uncle was a man of habits, and 
by habit becam£ so much accustomed to my presence 
and mode of life, (hat upon the whole, he was rather 
fond of me than otherwise. I might probably have 
risen yet higher in his good graces, had I employed 
the same arts for that purpose which were used by 
liashleigh, who, availing himself of his father's dis- 
inclinsUion to business, had gradually insinuated him- 
self into the management of his property. But al- 
though I readily gave my uncle the advantage of my 
pen and my arithmetic so often as he desired to cor- 
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respond widi a neighbour^ or settle with a tenant, and 
was in safar^amoreusefuUnmate in his family than 
any of his sons, yet I was not willing to oblige Sir 
HUdebrand, by relieving him entirely from the man- 
agiunent of his own affairs; so thaty while the good 
knight admitted that nevoy Frank wa%a steady, handy 
lad, he scldons failed to remark in . the same breath, 
that he did not think he should ha' missed Rashleigb 
so much as he was like to do. «. 

As it is particularly unpleasant to reside in a fami- 
ly where i^e are at variance with any part of it, I 
made some efforts to overcome the ill-will which my 
cousins entertained against me. I exchanged my la« 
ced hat for a jockey-cap, and made some progress in 
their opinion; 1 broke a young colt in a manner which 
carried m^ further into their good graces. A bet or 
two opportunely lost to Dickon and an extra health 
pledged with Percie, placed me on an easy and fa- 
miliar footing with all the young squires except 
Thomcliffe. 

I have already noticed the dislike entertained 
against me by this young fellow, who, as he had ra- 
ther more sense, had also a much worse temp<[:r than 
any of his brethren. Sullen, dogged,^ and quarrel- 
some, he regarded my residence at Osbaldistone- 
Hall as an iptrusion, and viewed, with envious and 
jealous eyes, my intimacy with Diana Vernon, whom 
the effect pi^po^d to be given to a certain family- 
compact, assigned to him as an intended spouse. That 
he loved, her could scarcely be said, 'at least without 
mueh misapplication of the worc^ but he regarded 
her as something appropriated to himselC and resent- 
ed internally the interference which he knew not how 
to prevent or interrupt. I attempted a tone of con- 
ciliation towards Thomcliffe on several occasions; 
but he rejected my advances with a manner about as 
gracious as that of a growling mastiff, when the ani- 
mal shuns and resents a stranger's attempts to caress 
him. I therefore abandoned him to his ill-humour 
and gave myself no further trouble about the matter. 
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Soch was the footing upon wbkh letood i9\ih the 
flimily at Osbaldbtone-Hall; but I ought to men* 
tion another of its inmates with whom I occasional-* 
iy held some discourse. This was Andrew Fairser* 
vrce, the gar4ener, who since he had discovered that 
I was a protestsint,^ rarely suffered me to pass him 
without proffering nis Scotch mull for a social pinch. 
There were several advantages attended this courtesy* 
in the first place, it was made at no expense, for I ne- 
ver used snuff; and, secondly, it afforded an excellent 
apology to Andrew (who was not particularly fond 
of hard labour) for laying aside his spade for seve- 
ral minutes. But, above all, these brief interviews 
gave Andrew an opportunity of venting the news he 
had collected, or die satirical remarks which his 
shrewd northern humour suggested. 

** I am saying, sir," he said to me one evening, 
with a face obviously charged with intelligence, ** I 
hae been doun at the Trinlay-knowc." 

** Well, Andrew, and I suppose you heard some 
mfews at the ale-housed' 

*' No, sir; I never gang to the y ill-house— -that is 
utriess ony neighbour- was to gie me a pint, or the 
like o' tha^ but tor^ gang^ there on ane's ain coat-tail, 
n a waste o' precious time and hard- won atllcr.— But 
I was doun at the Triolay-knowe, as I was saying, 
about a wee bit o' business o' my ain wi' M dttie 
Simpson, that Wants a forpit or twa o' peers, that 
will never be missed in the Ha'-house— *and when 
we were at the thrangest o' our bargain, wha suld 
come in but Pate Macready the travelling merchant." 

** Pedlar, I suppose you mean?" 

** E'en as your honour Kkes to ca' him; but it's a 
creditable cialling and a gainfu', and has been lang in 
use wi' our folk.— Pate's a far-awa cousin o' mine, 
and we were blythe to meet wi' ane anmher." 

^ And you went and had a jug of ale together, I 
Bts^ose, Andrewf^i^For Heaven's sake eut short 
^t>ar story^'* . * 
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** Bide a wee — hide a wee; you southeiUs are aye 
hi sic a hurry, atid this is something concerns y<w 
sell, an ye wad tak patience to hcar't— Yillf— dcila 
drap o' yill did Pate offer me; but Mattie gae'us 
baith a drap skimmed milk, and ane o' her thick ait 
jannocks, that was as wat and raw as a divotw-r-^O for 
the bonnie girdle cakes o' the North! — and sae we 
sate doun and took out our clavers." 

" I wish you would take them out just now. Pray 
tell me the news, if you have got any worth telling, 
for I can't stop here aH night.'^ 

" Than, if ye niaun hae't, the folk in Lumxun arc 
a' clean wud about this bit job in the north here.^ 

** Clean wood! what's that?'' 

<^ Ou, just real daft— neither to baud nor to bind 
— a' hiraygirdy— clean through ither— the deil'a 
owcr Jock Wabster." 

^' But what does all this mean? or what business 
have I with 'the deii of Jslck Webster?" 

** Umph!" said Andrew, looking extremely kaow- 
ing," it's just because — ^just that the dirdum'a a' aboil 
yon man's pokmanty." 

" Whose portmanteau^ or what do you mean?" ' 

^' Ou, just the man Morris's, that he said he lost 
yonder; but if its uo your honour's affair, as little is 
it mine; and I mauima lose this gracious erening.^ 

And, as if suddenly seized with a violent fit of in- 
dustry, Andrew began to labour most diligendyw 
My attention, as the crafty knave had foreseen, was- 
now arrested, and unwilling, at the same time, to ac- 
knowledg;e any particular interest in the affair, by 
asking direct questions, I stood waiting till the spirit 
of voluntary communication should again prompt 
him to resume Ms story. Andrew dug on manfidly, 
and spoke at intervals, but nothing to the purpose of 
Mr. Macready's news, and I stobd and listened, cub- 
ing him in my heart, and desirous, at the sattie time, 
to see how long his-humour of contradiction wooH 
pravail over his desire of spoaking upcMi the sul]^er, 
which was obviously uppermost in his mind« * 
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^ Am trenching up th^ spaory-grass, 4tfid am gaun 
to saw sum Miaegun beans, they winna want them to^ 
their swine's flesh, I'se warrant— muckle giKksLiU^ay 
it do them. And siclike dung as the grieve has..gi!«n 
n&e; it should be wheat-strae, or aiten at xlyt lyarst 
^\ and its pease- dirt, as fissenless as cbuckiestanes. 
But ^e huntsman guides a' as he likes.about the sta- 
ble-yard, and he's gelled the best of the litter) I'se 
wrrant* But howsomever, we maunna lose a turn 
o' this Saturday at e'en, {or the wather's sair broken, 
and if there's a fair day^in seve% Sunday's sure to 
come and lick it up — Howsomever, I'm no denying 
^^t it may settle, if it ber^Hjeaven's will, till Mpnday 
thprsiiig, and what's the use o' my breaking noy back 
^Ulis rate-^I think, i'U^e'en awa' hame, for yon's^ 
tlie curfew, as thpy xa' their jowing-in-bell." 

Accordingly, ^pplyin^ both bis hcinds to his spade, 
he pitched it upi^ht in 'the- tr^neh which he had been 
digging, and lopki^g^ax niejyith the air of superiority 
o{ on€. who knpws himself possessed of iniportant in* 
formation, which he may communicate or refuse at 
his pleasure, pulled down the sleeves of his shirt, and 
-walked slowly towards hia coat, which lay carefully 
folded up upon a neighbouring garden -seat. 

'^ I must pay the penalty for having interrupted 
the tiresome rascal," thought I to mysdf, ** and even 
gratify Mr. Fairservi^e by taking his communication 
on his own terms." Then raising my voice, I ad- 
dressed him. ^^ And after all, Andrew, what are 
these London news you had from your kinsman, the 
travelling merchant^' 

** The pedlar, your honour means?" retorted An- 
drew — " but ca' him what ye wuU, they're a great 
convenience in a country side that's scant o' borough 
towns, like this Northumberland — ^That's no the case 
now, in Scotland — There's the kingdom o' Fife frae 
Borrowstownness to the east nook, it's just like a 
great combined city — Sae mony roy^ boroughs yoked 
on end to end, like ropes 9f iogans, with their hie- 
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ttoeets, and lbeirbqoths,nae doubt, aii4lil!eirc;r^for9, 
and houses of stane and lime and forestairs — Kirk- 
ald^ the sell o't is langer than ony town in Englaod." 

** I dare say it is aU very splendid and very fiac^ 
huX you were talking of the London news a littH; 
m^hile ago, Andrew." 

** Ay," replied Andrew; ^' but I didua think voui 
hoQoyr cared to hear aboot then^ — howsorver,'* (te 
contiBuedy grinning a ghastly sq»ile,) *'*' Pale M|- 
cready does say, that they are sair mistrysted yondet 
in their Parliament House about this rubbiery q',Mt« 
Morris, or whatever they €a' the chiel." 

**Iin.thc House of Pariiament, Andrew! H<;j| 
came th^y to mention it there?" , - . ^f 

. ^^ Ou,that's just wha,t I said tP Pate^^^if it like yw^ 
honour, IHl tell yon the very* words; its np' worth 
pnakmg a: lie for*^e .matteiv^VPati^' said I, ^ what 
adOnhad thtf lords and lair^svaiKL|;«intt$s at Lu^nuflt 
wi' the carle and his wali3e?--rWheh we b^.a &c^ 
Paiiiament, Pate,* says I, (and deil rax tbf^ir Uirap- 
pies that reft us.o't) they sate dousely dpwti apd 
made^'laws tor a hale •^country and kinrick^ and neveir 
fashed their beards about things that were cbmpeteiit' 
to the judge ordinar o'' the bounds, but I ,th>nk,' said 
I, * that if ae kail-wife pouM aff her 9^ighboiir'*8 
mutch, they wad hae the twasome o' them into the 
Parliaments House o' Lunnun. It's just,' s^id I4 
^ amai^t as silly as our auld daft laird here and his 
gomerils o' sons, wi' his huntsmai^ and his hounds, 
and his hunting cattle and horns, riding hale days 
after a bit a beast that winna weigh sax.punds when 
they hae catched it." 

^^ You argue most admirsd>ly, Andrew," said I, 
willing to encourage him to get into the marrow of 
his intelligence; " and what said Pate?" 

** Ou, he said, what better'cou'd be expected of a 
wheen pock^pudding English folk?-p-But as to the 
rubbery, it's like that when they're a' iit the thrang o* 
their whig and tory war)c, and ca'iog ane anither, 
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like utihanged blackguards — up gets ae lang-tongued 
chield, and he says, that a' the north of England were 
rank Jacobites, (aad quietly, he was jia far wrong 
maybe) and that they had levied amaist open war, 
and a king's messenger had been stoppit and rubbit 
on the highway, and that the best bluid o' Northum- 
berland liad been at the doing o't — and mickle gowd 
ta'en dflF him*, and mony valuable papers; and that 
there was nae redress to be gotten by remeed of law, 
for the first justice o the peace that the rubbit mati 
gaed to, he had fund the twa loons that did tbe deed 
birling and drinking wi' him, wha but they; and the 
justice took the word o' thfe tane for the compear- _ 
ance o' the tither; and that they e'en gae him leg- 
bail, and the honest man that had lost his siller, was 
fain to leave the country for fear waur had come of 

it." 
, ** Can this really be true," said I. 

^^ Pate swears it's as true as that his el wand is a 
yard lang — {and so it is, just bating an inch, that it 
may meet Uie English measure)— ^nd when the 
chi^ld had said his warst, there was a terrible cry 
for names, and out brings he wi' this man Morris's 
name, and your uncle's, and Squire Inglewood's, 
and other folks beside," (looking sly at me) — " And 
then another dragon o' a chield got up on the other 
side, and said, wad they accuse the best gentlemen 
in the land on the oath of a broken coward, for its 
like that Morris had been drummed out o' the army 
for rinning awa' in Flanders; and he said, it was like 
the story had been made up between the minister 
and him or ever he had left Lunnun; and that, if 
there was to be a search-warrant granted, he thought 
the siller wad be found some gait near to St. James's 
Palace. Aweel^ they trailed up Morris to their bar, 
as they ca't, to see what he could say to the job, but 
the folk that were again him, gae him sic an awfu' 
through-gaun about his rinnin awa, and about a' the 
ill he had ever dune or said for a' the forepart o' hi? 
VOL. I. ~ i5 
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life, that Patie sajs, he looked mair like ane dead than 
Rving; and they cou'dna get a word o' sense out o' htm, 
for downright fright at their gowHRg and routing*— 
He maun he a saft sap, wi' a head n^e better than a ioizf 
frosted turnip^— it wad hae taVn a hande o' them ts 
scaur Andrew Fairscrvicc out o' his tale." 

«« And how did it all end, Andrew? did your^eflid 
happen to IcamF' 

^* Ou, ay;~ for as his walk^ in this countiy, Patt 
pot aff his journey for the space of 4 week or tkere- 
by, because it wad be acceptable to his customers to 
bring douD the news. It just a^ gaed aff fiJ^ mootK> 
shine in water. The fellow that began it drew in his 
h(HTi8 and said, that though he believed the man had 
been rubbit, yet he acknowledged he might hae been 
mistaken about the particulars. And then the itfaer 
chield got up and said he cared na whether Morris 
was rubbit or no, provided it wasna to come a stain 
on ony gentleman's honour and reputation, especially 
in the north of £ngland; for, said he before them, I 
come frae the nortri mysell, and I carena a boddle 
wha kens it. And this is what they ca' explaining-^ 
the tane gies up a bit, and the tither gies up a bit, 
and a' friends again. Aweel, after the Comitions 
Parliament had tuggit, and rived, and ruggit at 
Morris and his rubbery till they were tired o*t, the 
Lords' Parliament they behoved to hae their spell 
p't. In puir auld Scotland's Parliament they s^ satle 
thegither, chf*ek for choul, and than they did na need 
to hae the same blethers twice ower again. But tilPt 
their lordships gaed wi' as muckle teeth, ancf gude 
will, as if the matter had been a' speck and span'neW. 
Forbye, there was something said about Aie Carthp- 
b^ll, that suld hae been concerned m the rubbery, mair 
or less, and that he suld hae had a warraiit frae the 
Duke of Argyle as a testimonial o* his character. 
And this put Mac Callunimore's beard In a bleizc, 
as gude reason there was, and he gat up wi' an unco 
bang, and gar'd them a' look about them, and wad 
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rasa it evtn dbun dieir throats^ tliere was never ane 
o' the Campbells but was as wight, wise, warlike, and 
worthy trotc, as auld Sir Joha the Grgrme. Now, if 
your honour's sure yt ace na a. drap's blude a*kin to 
« CampbeU, as I am nane mysell, sae £ar as I cauA 
count tny kin, or hae had it counted to me, I'll gie 
you my mind on that matter." 

^ You may be assured I have no connexi6n what<- 
trer with any gendeman of the name." 

H Ou, than we may speak it quietly amang oursells. 
•*— There's baith gude and bad o' the Campbells, like 
other names. But this Mac Callommore has an uitco 
away and say baith amang the grit folk at Lunnun 
Juat now; for he canna precesely be said to belang to 
ony o' the twa sides o' them, sae deil one o' them 
Hkei to qaarrel wi' him; sae they e^en voted Morris's 
tale a fause cidumnious libel, as they ca't, and if he 
Jiadna gi'en them leg*bail, he was likely to hae taen 
the air on the pillory for leasing making." 

So speaking, honest Andrew collected his dibbles, 
spades and hoes, atul threw them into a wheel-bar- 
roWi leisurely, however, and allowing me full time to 
fiUt any farther questions which might occur to me 
before he trundled them off to the tool-house, there 
to repose during the ensuing day. I thought it best 
to speak out at once, lest this meddling feHow shoulH 
suppose there was more weighty reason for my si* 
lence than actually existed. 

^ I should like to see this countryman of yours, 
Andrew, and to hear his news from himself direcdy. 
You have probably heard that I had some trouble 
from the imperdnent folly of Ais man Morris," (An- 
drew gripned a niost significant grin); ^ and I should 
wish to see your cousin the merchant, to ask him the 
particulars of what he beard in London^ if it could 
be done without much trouble." 

" Naething mair easy," Andrew observed; " he 
had but to bint to his cousin that I wanted a pair or 
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twa o' hose, and he wad be wi^ me as fast as he could 
lay leg to the groand." 

'^ O yes, assure him I sfaaD-be a customer; and as 
die night is, as you say, settled and fair, 1 shall walk 
in the garden until he comes; the moon will soon rise 
over the fcOs. You m^ bring himr to die Httle back 
gate; and I shall have -pleasure, in the meanwhile, in 
looking on the bushes and erergreens by the bright 
frosty moonlight*" 

^ Vara right— ^rara right-*that'a what i hae aiten 
smd; a kail-ilade, or a coUiflour, glances aae glegljr 
by moon-light, i^s like a leddy in h^r diamonds." 

So saying, <^ went Andrew Fairservice with great 
glee* He had to walk about two miles, a labouV(1ie 
undertook with the greatest pleasure, in order ter^: 
cure his kinsman the sale of some artideac^his trade, 
though it is probable he would not have given six- 
pence to treat him to a quart of ale. The good-wX 
of an Englishman woidd have dsspbayed itself in 
a manner exactly the reverse of Andrm'a^ thought 
I, as I paced along the smooth cot velvet widka^ 
which, embowered with high hedges ai yew and of 
hollv, intersected the ancient garden of Osbaldistone- 
Hall . 

As I turned to retrace my steps, it was natural that 
r should lift up my eyes So the windows of the old 
library; which, small in size, but several in number, 
stretched along the second story of that side of the 
house which now faced me* Light gkmced from 
their casements. I was not surprised at this,' for I 
knew Miss Vernon often sate there of an evening, 
though from motives of delicacy I pat a strong re- 
straint upon myself, and never sought to join her at 
a time when I knew, all the rest of the family being 
engaged for the evening, our interviews must neces- 
sarily have been stricdy tete^a^tetCm In the mornings 
we usually read together in the same room; but then 
it oftened happened that one or other of our cousins 
entered to seek some parchment duodecimo that 
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could be converted into a fishing hook, despite its 
gildings and illumination, or to tell us of some ^^ sport 
toward," or from mere want of knowing where ebe 
to dispose of themselves* In short, in the mornings 
the library was a sort of public room, where man and 
woman might meet as on neutral ground. In the 
eveping it was very different; and, bred in a country 
where much attention is paid, or was at least then 
paid, to bienseance^ I was desirous to think for Miss 
Vernon concerning those points of propriety where 
her experience did not afford her the means of think* 
ing for herself* I made her therefore comprehfod, 
as delicately as I could, that when we had evening 
lessons, the presence of a third party was proper. 

Miss Vernon first laughed, tl^n blushed, and was 
disposed to be displeased, and then, suddenly check- 
ing herself, said, ^^ I believe you are very right; and 
when I feel inclined to be a very busy scholar, I will 
bribe old Martha with a cup oi tea to sit by me and 
be my screen." 

Martha, the old housekeeper, partook of the taste 
of the familv at the Hall* A toast and a tankard would 
have pleased her better than all the tea in China. How- 
ever, as the use of this beverage was then confined to 
the higher ranks, Martha felt some vnnity in being 
asked to partake of it; and by dint of a great deal of 
sugar, many words, scarce less sweet, and abundance 
of toast and butter, she was sometimes prevailed up- 
on to give us her countenance. Upon other occas^ions, 
the servants almost unanimosly shunned the library 
after night-fall, because it was their foolish pleasure 
to believe that it lay on the haunted side of th^ house. 
The more timorous had seen sights and heard sounds 
there when all the rest of the hous^ was quiet; and 
even the young squires were far from having any 
wish to enter these formidable precincts after night- 
fall without necessity* 

That the library had at our time been a favourite re- 
source of Rashleigh,— that a private door out of one 
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side of it ccmmatiicated with die sequestered and re- 
mote apamnent which he chose for himself, rather 
increased than disarmed die terrors which the house- 
hold had for the dreaded library of Osbaldistone-Hdl. 
His extensive information as to what passed in the 
world, — his profound knowledge of science of every 
kind,— a few physical experiments which he occa- 
sionally showed off, were, in a house of so much 
ignorance and bigotry, esteemed good reasons for 
supposing him endowed with powers over the s|H- 
ritual world. He understood Greek, Latin, and He* 
brew; and therefore, according to the apprehension, 
dnd in the phrase of his brother Wilfred, needed 
not to care ^for ghaist or barghaist, devil or dob- 
bie." Yea, the servants persisted that they had heard 
him hold conversations in the library, when every 
'versal tool in the family were gone to bed; and that 
be spent the night in watching for bogles, and the 
momitig in sleeping in his bed, when he should have 
been heading the hounds like a.true Osbaldistone. 

All these absurd rumours I had heard in bro- 
ken hints and imperfect sentences, from which I was 
left to draw the inference; and, as easily may be sup- 
posed, I laughed them to scorn. But the extreme 
solitude to wH^ch this chamber of evil fame was com- 
mitted every night after curfew time, was an addition- 
al reason why I should not intrude on Miss Vernon 
when she chose to sit there in an evening. 

To resume what I was saying, I was not surprised 
to see a glimmering of light from the library win- 
down; but I was a little struck when I distinctly per- 
ceived the shadow of two persons pass along and 
intercept the light from the first of the windows, 
throwing the casement for a moment into shade. It 
must be old Martha, thought I, whom Diana has 
engaged to be her companion for the evening, or I 
must have been mistaken, and taken Diana's shadow 
for a second person. No, by Heaven! it appears on 
the second window^*— 4wo figures distinctly traced; 



and now it is lost egniA-^it is seen on the third — on 
the fburthF-*the darkened forms of two persons dis- 
tinctly seen in each window as they pass along the 
room, betwixt the windows and the lights. Whom 
can Diana have got for a companion? — The passage 
of the shadows between the lights and the casements 
waa twice repeated, as if to satisfy me that my obser- 
vation served me truly; after which the lights were ex* 
tingutshed, and the shades, of course, were seen no 
more* 

'Trifling as this circumstance was, it occupied my 
mitird for a considerable time, I did not allow my«elf 
to suppose, that my friendship for Miss Vernon had 
any directly selfish view; yet it is incredible the dis- 
pleasure I felt at the idea of her admitting any one 
to private interviews at a. time, and in a place, where, 
for her own sake, I had been at some trouble to show 
her, that it was improper for me to meet with hen 

^* Silly, romping, incorrigible girl!" said I to my- 
self, ^^ on whom all good advice and delicacy are 
thrown away. I have been cheated by the simplicity 
of her manner, which I suppose she can assume just 
as she could a straw-bonnet, were it the fashion, for 
the mere sake of celebrity. I suppose, notwithstand- 
ing the excellence of her understanding, the socit:ty 
of half a doeen of clowns to play at whisk and swab- 
bers, would give her more pleasure than if Ariosto 
himself were to awake from the dead.^' 

This reflection came the more powerfully across 
niy mind, because, having mustered up courage to 
show to Diana my version of the first books of 
Ariosto, I had requested her to invite Martha to a 
tea*party in the library that evening, to which ar-^ 
rangement Miss Vernon had refused her consent, 
alleging some apology which I thought frivolous at 
the time. I had not long speculated on this disagree- 
able subject, when the back garden-door opened, and 
the figures of Andrew and his countrj^man, bending 
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under his'pack, crossed the moonlight alley, and catt* 
ed my attention elsewhere* 

I found Mr. Macready, as I expected, a tough, 
sagacious, long-headed Scotchman, and a collector 
of news both from choice and profession* He was 
able to give me a distinct account of what had pass* 
ed both in the House of Commons and House of 
Lords upon the affair of Morris, which, it appears, 
had been made by both parties a touchstone to ascer« 
tain the temper of the rarliament. It appeared also, 
that, as I had learned from Andrew by second hand, 
the ministry had proved top weak to support a story, 
involving ihe character of men of rank and imports 
ance, and resting upon the credit of a person of such 
indifferent fame as iVIorris, who was, moreover, con- 
fused and contradictory in his mode of telling the 
story. Macready was even able to supply me with 
a copy of a printed journal, or News-Letter, seldom 
extending beyond the capital, in which the substance 
of the debate was mentioned; and with a copy of the 
Duke of Agyle^s speech, printed .upon a broadside, 
of which he had purchased seyeral from the hawk- 
erjs, because he said, it would be a. saleable article 
on the, north of the Tweed. The first was a meagre 
statement, full, of blaaiks and asterisks, and which 
added little or nothing to the information I had from 
the Scotchman; and the Duke's speech, though spi^ 
rited and eloquent, contained chiefly a panegyric oi]^ 
his country, his family and his clan, with a few com- 
pliments, equally sincere, perhaps, though less glow- 
ing which he took so favourable an opportunity of 
paying to himself* I could not learn whether my 
own reputation had been directly implicated, although 
I perceived that the honour of my uncle's family 
had been impeached, and that this person Campbell, 
stated by Morris to have been the most active rob- 
ber of the two by whom he was assailed, was said by 
him to have appeared in behalf of Mr* Osbaldistone, 
and, by the connivance of the justice, procured his 
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fiberatioti. In this paftkuUtr, Morris's story jumped 
with my own suspicions which bad attached to 
Cariipbell from the moment I saw him appear at 
Justice Inglewood's — Vexed updn the whole, as 
weH as perplexed with this extraordinary story, I 
dismissed the two Scotchmen, after making some 
purchases frdm Macready, and a small compliment 
to Fatrservice, and retired to my own apartment to 
cbnsider what I ought to do in defence of my cha* 
nfcter, thus publicly attacked. 



^ 



CHAFIER XV. 

Whence, and what art thou? 



MiUon, 



Attsr exhausting a sleepless night in meditatiilg 
on the intelligence I had received, I was at first in« 
dined to think that I ought, as speedily as possible^ 
to re^rn to London, and by my open appearance to 
repdt the calumny which had been spread against 
m^. But I hesitated to take this course on recoUeGi^ 
tk>n of my facer's disposition, singularly absolute 
ill his decisions as to all that concerned his family. 
He was most able cert^nly, from experience, to di- 
rect what I ought to do, and from his acquaintance 
with the most distinguished Whigs then in power. 
Had the full capacity of obtaining a hearing for my 
cause. So Upon the whole, I judged it most safe to 
stmtc my whole story in the shape of a narrative, ad- 
dressed to my father; and as the ordinary opportuni- 
ties of intercourse between the Hall and the post re- 
curred rarely, I determined to ride over myself to 
the town, which was about ten miles distance, and 
deposit my letter in the post-oflke with my own 
hands. 

Indeed I began to think it strange, that though 
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Several wedcs hftd cti{>Mli siier toy dmattiire from 
home^ I had irioeiTed tto letter, eMiei^ mm my £ah 
dier or Owen, althmigh-llittUtfi^liad written ^to Sir 
Hildebraad of his safe arrival in Looidon, ond4>f the 
Hnd re€epcion he hadmet wMilrMn his iwclew Ad* 
mitting diat I might b»re been to blame, I did not 
deserve, in my own opinion at least, to be so totally 
fergottev by my^ father; and T thought my preseiil 
ibccursion migjht have the effect of b ring in g a letter 
from him to hand more early than it would otbcar*^ 
wise have reached me* But before condktdii% my 
letter concerning the afiair of Morris, I failed fii>t to 
express my earnest hope and wish that my father 
would honour me with a few lines, were it but to 
express his advice and commands in an a£fair of 
some difficulty, and where my knowledge of Mt 
could not be supposed adequate to my own guid- 
ance, I found it impossible to prevail on myself to 
uiige my actual return to London as a place of resi- 
dence, and I disguised my unwillingness to do so 
under apparent submission to my father's wiU, wUdr^ 
as I imposed it on myself as a sufficient reason iSsr 
not. urging my final departure from Osbali&fatt0» 
Kan, would, I doubted not, be neceived as such kf 
my parent. But I begged permission to eome tQr 
Lonaon, for a short time at least, to aseet and refute 
the infamous calumnies, whith had been cifculatetl 
concerning me in so public a manner. Having made 
up my packet, in whieh my earnest desire to vindi-^ 
cate my charact^ was strangely blended wkhrefa^ 
tanee to quit my present residence^ I rode otet to the 
post-t6wn, and depmted my letter in the office. Bf 
doing so, I obtained possession, some ^«baft eorlier 
than I should eftberwise'^hnve done, of the following 
letter from my friend Mr. Owen. 

* • * 

** Dear Mr, French^ 

'•^ Your's received per favour of Mr. R. Osbaldis- 
tone, and note the contents. Shaltdo Mr. R. O. 
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stsdi ciriUttei as aie in «y .firMreCf.aa4lMive takeii 
him to see the fisak and Ciis^^m'^boMdc* He seems 
a sober^eady yotiDg ijetttkniai^ and takes to busWss, 
99 will be of service to the firm* Could have wished 
anotfier p^rsoa had toroed his mind that way, but 
God^s wUl be done. As cash may be scarce in these 
pasta, h«ve to tniat yoa will excuse my inclosiixg 9( 
gsldsflitih'a bill at sik days sights qn Messrs. Hooper 
ami Girder of Newcastle for IQOL whieh I doubt not 
vWJm duly honeorcd — I remain, as in duty bound, 
dear Mr. Frankf your very respectful and obedient 
servant^ ^ 

" Joseph Owen." 

** Jteffcrf/leii^."— Hope you will advise the above 
0omiog safe to hand. Am sorry we have so few 
ef y<Msrs. Your fsther says he is as usual, but looks 
poorly." 

From tlus epistle, written in old Owen's formd 
style, I was mttier surprised to observe that he made 
no acknowledgment oC that private letter wMch I had 
writcen to him, with a view ta possess him of Rash* 
leigh'sxeal cbamcter, aliboughi from the course of 
post, it seemed certain that he ought to have rcceiv- 
^ed it. Yet I had sent it by the usual conveyance 
from the Hall, imd' had no reason to suspect that it 
C0uld miscarry upon the road. As it comprised 
matters of great importuce, both to my father and 
to myself, I sate down in the post-office, and again 
wrote to Owen, recapitulating the heads of my former 
letter, and requesting to know, in course of post, if it 
had reached him in safety. I also acknowledged the 
receipt of the bill, and promised to make use of the 
contents, if I should have any occasioa for money. I 
thought, indeed, it was odd that my father should 
leave the careof Mipplying o^nee^ssities to his clerki 
bat I concluded it was a matter arranged between 
them. At any nUe Oweftwas a b»cheibi% rich in hi9 
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way, and paaaioiuitely attached to tne, so that I had 
no hesitation ia being obliged to him for a snuA 
sum which I rei^olved to cnneider as a loan to be re- 
turned with my earliest ability, in case it was aet 
previously repaid by my Neither; and I expressed my- 
self to this purpose to Mr* Owen. A shop-keeper la 
the little town, to whom the post«>master dirocted me^; 
readily gave me in gold the amount of nty btll on 
Messrs* Hooper and Girder, so that I returned to 
Osbridistone-Hall a good deal richer than I had 96t 
forth. This recruit to my finances was not a matter 
of indifferencoi^to me, as I was necessarily involved 
in some expenses at Osbaldistone-Hall; and I had seen 
with some uneasy impatience, that the sum wliich my 
travelling expenses had left unexhausted at sny ar- 
rival there, was imperceptibly diminishing. Thls< 
source of anxiety was for the present removed. On 
my arrival at the Hall, I found Sir Hildebrand and^ 
all his offspring had gone, down to the little hamlet^ 
called Tr inlay- Knowes, ^ to see," as Andrew Fair- 
service expressed it, ^^a wheen midden^cocks pike 
ilk ithers hams out." % 

^ It is, indeed, a brutal amusement, Andrew; I 
suppose you have none such in Scotland^ " 

*'*' Na, na," answered Andrew boldly; then shaded 
awi^ this negative with, ^^ unless it be on Fastem V 
e^en, or the like o' that-— But indeed it's no-nuckle 
matter what the folk do to the niidden pootry, for 
th^ haud siccan a skarting and scraping in the 
yard, that there^s nae getting a bean or a pea keepit 
for them-— But! am wondering what it is tnat leaves 
that turret door jopeii; now th^t Mr. Rashleigh's 
away, it canna be him, I trow." 

The turret-door, to wJbich he alluded, opened to 
the garden at the bottom of a winding-stair, lead- 
ing down from Mr. RasbieighV apartment. This, 
as I have already mentioiied, was situated in a se-. 
questered part of the house, communicating with the . 
library by a^vate entrance, a|id4>y aaoti^er imri- 
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cate and dark vaulted passage with the rest of the 
house. A long, nsirrow turf- walk ied, between two 
holly hedges, from the titfret-door to a little postem 
in the waU of the gardoi* By means of these com* 
muaicati(Mis^Rashle}gh, whose movements were very 
independent of those of the rest of his family, could 
leave die Hall or reU&m to it at pleasure, without 
his absence or presence attracting any observatiop* 
But. during his absence the stair and the turret-door 
were entirely dispsed,. and this- made Andrew's ob- 
servation somewhat remarkable.* 

f^ Have you often observed that door open?" was 
my question* 

^^ No just that often neither; but I hae noticed it 
ance or twice — I'm thinking it ihaun hae been the 
priest, Father Vaughan, as they caVhinu Ye'U no 
catch ane o' the servants ganging, up that stair, pufr 
frightened heathens that th<^' are, for fear o' bogles, 
and brownies, and lang n'ebbit things fi:ae the neist 
warld. But Father Vaughan thinks himself a priyi- 
leged person-^set him up and lay him down?*-l'se 
be ^aation the warst stibbler that ever stickit a sermon 
out ower the Tweed yonder, wad lay a ghaist twice 
as fast as him, wi' his holy water |ind his idolatrous 
U^inkets. I dinna believe he speaks gude Latin nei- 
ther; at least he disna take me up when I tell him 
the learned names of the plants. 

Of Father Vaughan, who divided his time and his 
ghostly cares between Osbaldistone-Hall, and about 
half. a dozen mansions of catholic: gentlemen in the 
neighbourhood, I have as yet said nothing, for I had 
seen but little. He was aged about sixty, of a good 
family, as I was given to understand, in the north; 
of a striking and imposing presence, grave in his ex- 
terior, and much respected 'among the the cadiolics 
of Northumberland, as a worthy and upright man. 
Yet Father Vaughan did not akogether lack those 

Eeculiarities which distinguish his order. There 
ung about him an air of mystery^ which, in protes* 

VOL. I. Ij5 
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laat eyes savoured of priestcraft. Tht natives /such as 
diey asay be wellsenned)of OB(>aldistoi!ie-Hadl,look« 
td up to him with asuch more fear, or at least moie 
awe, than aSectioo. His coademnation <^ their re* 
vels was evident, from their being discontinued ia 
some measure when the priest was a resident at the 
Hall. Even Sir Hildebrand himself pot some re* 
straint upon his conduct at such times, which per* 
haps, rendered Father Vaughan's presence ra^er 
irksome than otherwise, lie had the well-bred, in- 
sinuating, and almost flattermg address, peculiar to 
the clergy of his persuasion, especiaMy in England, 
where the lay catholic, hemmed in hy penal laws, and 
by the restrictions of his sect and recommendation of 
his pastor, often exhibits a reserved, and almost a 
timia manner, in the society of protestants; while the 
priest) privileged by his order to mingle with per* 
sons of aU creeds, is open, alert, and liberal in his in* 
tercourse with them, desirous of populaiity, and usu* 
ally skilful in the mode of obtaining U. 

Fatiier Vaughan was a particular acquaintance of 
Rasldeigh's, otherwise, in all probability, he would 
scarcely have been able to mountain his footing at 
Osbaldistone-HalL This gave me no desire to cul- 
tivate his intimacy, nor did he seem to make any 
advances towards mine; so our occasional inter- 
course was confined to the exchange of mere civili* 
ty. I considered it as extremely probable that Mr. 
Vaughan might occupy Rashleigh's apartment during 
his occasional residence at the Hall; and his profes* 
sion rendered it likely that he should oecasionally be 
a tenant of ^he library. Nothing was more proba*, 
ble than that it might have been his candle whieif 
had excited my attention on a preceding evening. 
This led me involuntarily to recollect that the inter- 
course between Miss Vemqn and the priest was 
marked with something like the same mystery which 
characterised her communications with Rashleigh. 
I had never heard her mention Vaughan's name, or 
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even allude to hhn, vxcepCing on the occasion of our 
£r8t meeting, when she mentioned the old priest and 
Rashleigh as the only conversible beings, besides 
l^rself, in Osbaldistone-Hall. Yet although silent 
urith respect to Father Vaughan, his arrival at the 
Hall never failed to ifnpress. Miss Vernon with aa 
anxious and fluttering tremor, which lasted until thejr 
had exchanged one or two significant glances* 

Whatever the myStery niight be which overcloud*- 
ed the destinies of this beautiful and interesting ^e- 
inale; it was clear Father Vaughan was implicated in 
it; otiless, indeed, I could suppose that he was the 
agent employed to procure her settlement in the clois* 
ter, in the event of her rejecting a union with either 
of my cousins, — an office which would sufficiently 
account for her obvious emotion at his presence. As 
to the rest, they did not seem to converse much to- 
gether, or even to seek each other's society. Their 
league, if any subsisted between them, was of a tacit- 
and understood nature, operating on their actions 
without any necessity of speech. I recollect, how- 
i»ver, on reflection, that I had once or twice discov- 
ered signs pass betwixt them, which I had at the 
time supposed to bear reference to some hint con- 
cerning Miss Vernon's religious observances, know- 
ing how artfully the catholic clergy maintain, at all 
times' and seasons, their influence over the minds of 
their followers* But now I was disposed to assign^ 
$o these comtitomcations a deeper and~ more myste- 
rious import. Did he hold private meetings with 
Miss Vernon in the library^ was a question which 
occupied my thoughts; and if so, for what purpose? 
And why should she have admitted an intimate of 
ahe decettfal Rashleigh to such c^se confidence? 

These questions and difficulties pressed on my 
mind with an interest which was greatly increased 
by the possibiK^ of resolving them. I had already 
begnn to suspect that my friendship for Diana Ver* 
tion was noraltogether so disititerested as in wisdom 
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it ought to have been. I haid already fek inyself be- 
coming jealous of the contemptible lout ThomcMe, 
and taking more no^ce, than in prudence dr dignitjr 
of feeling I ought to have done, of his silly attempts to 
provoke me. And now I was scrutinizing the conduct 
of Miss Vernon with Hie most close and eager obser* 
vation, which I ill vain endeavoured to pakn on my- 
self as the offspring of idle curiosity. All these, 
like Benedict's brushing his haf of a morning, were 
signs that the sweet youth was in love; ahd while my 
judgment still denied that I had been guilty 6f ftmn- 
ing an attachment so imprudent,rshe resembled ^ose 
ignorant guides, who, when they have led the tnh 
veller and themselves into irretrievable error, per- 
sist in obstinately affirming it to be impossible thsit 
they can have missed the way. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

<' It happened one day about noon« going to nay boaf , I was ei^ 
ceedingly surprised with the print of a man's naked foot on^^e 
ffhore, which was very plain to be seen on the sand." 

Bobingon Crusoe, 

With the blendingfeelings of interest sgid jealousy 
which were engendered by Miss Vetnon's simguUir 
situation, my observations of her lopls and acticms 
became acutely sharpened, and 4h^ to Ji do^e^ 
which, notwithstanding my efforts to conceal it,icould 
not escape her penetration. The sense that she ob- 
served, or, more properiy< speaking, that the was 
watched by my looks, seemed sp givjs Diana a mix- 
ture of embarrassment, pain and pettishness. At 
times it seemed that she "sciaght anepportunity of re- 
senting a conduct which she could not but feel as of- 
fensive, consideringthe frankness willrwhtch she 'had 
mentioned the dii&culties that suiiroundcd hen At 
other times she seemed prepared to expostulate upon 



^ subje^ But either her coange fiadled, or ^ome 
other sentiment impeded her 8«»king an ecIairciBse- 
o»ent» Her displeasure evaporated m repartee^ and 
her expo8|uladons died, on her lip9» We stood in a 
sipgqjar relation to each other, spending, iand by mu- 
tual choice, i^pch qt our time in close society with 
ai>ch oAer, yet disguisiag our mutual sentiments, and 
jeal9us of, or offend<sd by^ each other's actions. There 
was betvrixt us intimacy without Confidence; on one 
side l0^e without h^pe or j^ij^pose atid curiosity with- 
out any fiitlovnl of justifiable motive; and on the 
Qlher, embarrassment and doub%, oetasionally min« 
^led Witkdi&flejasi^e. Yet I beli#ve tli^t this agitai^^ 
lion of the passionsi such is die ni^re of the human 
bosom, as if, continued by a thousand irritating and 
interQ$ting, though petty circumstatices, to rfeiider 
Miss Vernon and me. the constant objects of each 
other's thoughis, tended upon the whok^ to increase 
the attachment with which We Were naturiilly disposed 
to regard each otj^r. But although my vanity early, 
4iscovered^that my preseace ^€ Osbaldistone-Hall 
had f;iyen Diana some additional reason fof dis- 
K^ing^tbe cloister, I coiild by no means confide in an 
affection %vhich seemed c^ippletely subordinate to the 
mysteries of her singular situation. Miss Vernon 
was of a character far too formed and determined, 
to permit her tove for me to overpower either her 
^nse of duty or of prudence, and she gave me a proof 
of this in a conversation which we had together about 
thisjperiod* 

We were sitting together in the library I have so 
often mentioned. Miss Vernon, in turning over a 
copy of the Orlando Furioso, which belonged to me, 
shook a piece of written paper from between the 
leaves. I hastened to lift it, but she prevented me. 

" It is verse," she said, on glancing at the paper; 
and then unfolding it, but as if to wait my answer be- 
fore proceediiig — '* May I take the liberty — nay, if 

lb* 
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you Uurii tt48taiDm«r, I masttto vtdleneQMto.yoiir 
modesty, and suppose? that permia^ion is gnmted." ^ 

^ It is not worthy your perusai^-4i sptap of a 
translatioi>— M y dear IJ^iss YexDjpn, it would be too 
severe a trial, that you, who understand th^ original 
so well, should sit in judgment.'' ^ -^ * 

<^ Mine honest friefld,^' repUed D^uid, 'Vd<i»Dot,ii^^ 
you will be guided, by my adyice, baityoiir hook vith 
too much humility; for Hen to one, it will not catch a 
single compliment. You Jcn'ow J belong to the im* 
popular &mily of the TelUTjruths, aiuiiWOald not flst- 
ter Apollo for l|is lyre/* 

She proceeded to read the fi^9.ty»tan3^9 ^ich wa^ 
nearly to the folloifing, purpose:---,^ - , 

*<Iiidiet» tad knybt8,.snd ariQt, and love's jiur Aain^ 

Deeds of empnte and courtesy I sing; ^^ 

'^IThat time the Mos«i from sultry Afric came« "" . ^ 

Led on by Agnuasnt^ tbeiryoulhial king— ^ 

He whom revenffe and hasty ire didliriiig ^ ' 

0*er the broae wave, in France to waste aad^ar^ 
Such ills from old Trcymio's death (Kd spriiiff. 

Which to avens^ lie came from realms mSb- -^ 

indmenaocedClriidsn Charles, the Boman Emp(p^. 

*< Of dauntless Roland, too, my strain shall sound,'' 
In import never known ie iirose or rhyme. 

How He, the chief of judgment deem^Tprofbuni^ 
For lucjdefs love Msas erased upon a time—-'* 

** There is a great deal of it;" said she, glancing 
alone the paper, and interrupting the sweetest sounds 
which mortal ears can dritik iri,—thosc pf a youthful 
poet's verses, namely, read by the lips which are 
dearest to them. , 

** Much more than ought to engage your attention. 
Miss Vernon," said J, something mortified; and took 
the verses from her unrcluctant hand — ^*' and yet,'^ I 
continued, ** shut up as I am in this retired situation, 
I have felt sometimes I could not amuse myself bet- 
ter than by carrying on, merely for my own amuse- 
ment, you will of course understand, the version of 
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thi& jh8ciQiting^auihor,<'^biolvI began sone^tA oaths 
simoe, wke«i I waa on the liaoks of ^ Garonne.^' 

H.Thequei^on woold onty be,^' said Dlana-^rave*- 
ly,^* whether you could. not sptiid your time t(^ bet- 
ter Auif(03e?" * ^- ^ , 

^^ 1 ou mean in original eompositton,'' said I gf^at- 
ly^ttere4,; ^^4mt to say ^uthy my genius rather lies 
in finding words, and rhymes than ideas; #if)d, thene- 
fpre^ I Jim hi^pyftQ uso those whioh AriosCo has 
{prepared to my hand. Howevei", JVIiss Vernon, with 
tbtt^^ncfuragement you ^ve — ^ 

^^ Pardo^ me, Frank; if is encouragement not ol 
say givaig,l)ut of your ndcing^ I meant nekher origi- 
nal composition nor translation, sinot I think yoti 
might employ yourllqae to iarbetter purpose than 
either. You are moc^ified,'^ she ^pntinued, ^^ and I 
anikSorry to be the c^use.'' . 

^^ Not mort|ied^^*-GertainIy aataaQftified," said I, 
(with die be3t grai!^ I could muster, and it was bur 
lac^fferently assumed;,) ^^I am top miu^h obliged by 
tbe i^torest yon take in me." 

*' Nay, but," resumed the relentless Dizttn^ " there 
Isjbioth morti&cation and a liule grain of anger ai that 
constrained tone of voice; do. not be angry if I probe 
your feeling to the boCtom-^perh^ what I am about 
to saty will affi^ct them still more.'' 

I felt the childishness of pnv own conduipj^ and the 
»uperipr manliness of Miss Vernon's, and assured 
her that she need net fear my wincing under criti- 
cism which I knew to be kindly meant. 

" That was honestly meant and said," she replied; 
^^ I knewr full well that the fund of poetical irritability 
flew away with the little preluding cough which ush- 
ered in the declaration. And now I must be seri- 
ous— ^Haye ypu heard from your father lately?" 

" Not a word," I repli|gd; " he has not hpnouned 
me with a single line during .|he several months of 
my residence here." 

** That is strange;— -you are a singular race, you 







•^ Tou have reaaoo for 9ilm^*' said 
i^ery gnMrelj; ** «id were I you, I mn^d ^aduKooi 
to meet adid obrioac Um dangef^ which arise from so 



^ And horn is hpoMbfe Ibr •» to do ao^'' 
<* Every dnng i^ poa&iblc for him wIk> posoesscs 
courage aod activi^'," said shei vn^ a lack rcaam- 
bliag one of thoae liaroiiies af Ae a|p of diivahy, 
whoae encouragemcDt was woat «ao give chanpoii^ 
double cooiage at the hour of need; ^ and^o the nnd 
and hesitatiDg every thing is ifeiposaftle, beenuaic it 



^ And what would you advise, Miaa Venoni^I 
replied, wishing, yac direadiog to hear her answer. 

She paused a moment^ ^eo* answered firmly^-- 
«* That you instantly le^^e OsbsddisiQneitHaU^ and 
return to London, You^Jia ve pei^i4>8 already," she 
continued, in a softer tone, ^ been here too lon|^ that 
fault was not your^s. Evety suoseedini^ moment you 
waste here will be a crime. Yqs, a crime; fear I tell 
you pleinlv, that if Rashki^^ long maniiges your fii- 
ther's affairs, you ntay consider his ruin as consum- 
mated." 

« How irthis i)OMiblcr' 

^ Ask no (questions," she said; ^^ bol, believe me, 
Raehleigh's views extend Ult beyond the possession or 
iacreate of commercial wealth: He will only make 
the command of Mr. Osbnaldistone's revenues and 
property the means of putting in motion his own am* 
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bitious and extensive schemes. While your father 
lirHs in Britain thi^ was impossible; during hia absence^ 
Ratshleigh will possess many opportunities, and he 
will not neglect to use them." 

" But how can I, in disgrace with my father, and 
divested of all control over his affairs, prevent this 
clanger by my mere presence in London?" 
' ** That presence alone will do much. — Your claim 
t6 interfere is a part of your birthright, and is ina- 
fienable. You will have the countenance, doubtless, 
of your father's head-clerk, and confidential friends 
atid partners. Above all, Rashleigh's. schemes are 
•fa nature that" — (she stopped abruptly, as if fearful 
€>f saying too much)— ^^ are, in short," she resumed; 
** of the nature of all selfish and unconscientious plaos, 
which are speedily abandoned so soon as those who 
frame them perceive their arts are discovered and 
watched. Therefore, in the language of your favour- 
ite poet— 

., .< To bone! to hone! urge doubts to those'that fear.' ** 

A feeling, irresistible in its impulse, induced me to 
reply»-*«« Ah! Diana, can you give me advice to leave 
Osbaldistone-Hallf— then indeed I have already been 
arpsldeiit here too long." 

Miss Vernon coloured, but proceeded with great 
firmness; ^* Indeed, I do give you this adfke-^not 
only to quit ©sbaldistone-Hall, but nev^toireturn to 
it more. You have ©nly one friend to regret here,*' 
she conttBued, forcing a smile, ^^ and she has been 
long%ccustomed to saeflfice her friendships and her 
comforts to the welfare of others. In the world you 
will. meet a hundred whose friendship will be as 
disinterested — more useful — ^less encmmbered by im- 
toward circumstances— 4ess influenced bv eviltongues 
and isvil times." 

'* Never!" I exclailiied, " never! the world can af- 
ford me .nothing to repay what 1 must lea¥e behind 
me?' Here I took her hand^ and pressed it to my 
lips. 
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^ This is foUy!" she exclaimed—'' TMs is m8i^ 
pess!" and she strugpgled to withdraw her hand from 
my grasp, but not so stubbornly as actually to suc^ 
cecd, until I had held it for nearly a minute. ^ Hear 
me, sir!" she said, ^* and curb tiiis unmanly burst of 

fassion. I am, by a solemn contract, the bride of 
leaven, unless I could prefer being wedded to vU« 
lany in the personof Rashleigh Osbaldistone^pr bro* 
tality in that of his brother, I am, therefore, the bnAt 
of Heaven, betrothed to the convent from my cradle* 
To me, therefore, these raptures stre misapplied^ 
they only serve to prove a farther necessity for your 
departure, and that without delay." At these words 
she broke suddenly off, and said, but in a supprest 
tone of voice, ^^ Leave me instantly-^we will meet 
here again, but it must be for the last time." 

My eyes followed the direction of her's as she 
spoke, and I thought I saw the tapestry shake which 
covered the door of the secret passage fron» Rash?* 
leigh's room to the library. I conceived we were 
observed, and turned an inquiring glance on Miss 
Vernon. 

. ^ It is nothing," said she, faindy; '' a rat behind 
the arras." 

^ Dead for a ducat," would have been my refly, 
had I dared to give way to the feelings which rose 
indignant at the idea of being subjected to an eves^ 
dropper on such an occasion. Prudence, and the ne-^ 
cessity of suppressing my passion, and obeying Di- 
ana's reiterated commandof^^ Leave me! leave me?" 
came in tinse to prevent anyi^sh action. I left the 
apartment in a wild whirl and giddiness of mind^ 
which I in vain attempted to compose when I return- 
ed to my own<^ 

A chaos of thoughts intruded themselves on me 
at once, passing hastily through my mind; intefcept* 
ing and over-shadowing each other, and resembling 
those foga which in mountainous countries are wont 
lo descend in obscure volumes, aod disfigure or ob- 
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literate the usual marks by which the traveller steers 
his course through the wilds. The dark and unde- 
fined idea of danger arising to my father from the 
machinations of such a man as Rashleigh Osbaldistone 
•^-^the half-declaration of love which I had offered to 
Miss Vernon's acceptance — the acknowledged diffi- 
culties of her situation^ bonnd by a previous contract 
to sacrifice herself to a cloister, or to an ill-assorted 
marriages—an pressed themselves at once upon my 
recollection, wfiile my judgment was unable deliber- 
ately to consider any of them in its just light and 
bearings. But chtefty, and above all uie rest, I was 
perplexed by the manner in which Miss Vernon had 
received my tender of affection, and by her manner, 
which, fiucluating betwrxt sympathy and firmness, 
seemed to intimate that I possessed an interest in her 
bo^om, but not of ^foice sufficient to counterbalance 
the obstacles to her avowing a mutual affection. The 
gl^fice of fear, rather than surprise, with which she 
kad'-watcfaed the motion erf the tapestry over the con- 
cei^d 'door, implied an apprehension of danger, 
which I could not but suppose well grounded, for 
Diana Vernon was little subject to the nervous emo- 
tions of her sex, and totally unapt to fear without 
adhial and rational cause. Of what nature could these 
mysteries be with which she was surrounded as with 
an enchanter's spell, and which seemed continually 
-Id exert an active influence over her thoughts and 
actions, though theh- agenta were never visible? On 
this subject of doubt my mind finally rested, as if 
glad to snake itself free from inveetigating the pro- 
priety or prudence of my own conduct, by transfer- 
ring the inquiry to what concerned Miss Vernon. I 
urill be resolved, I concluded, ere I leave Osbaldis- 
tone-Hall, concerning the light in which I roust in 
future regard this fascinating being, over whose life 
frankuess and mystefy seem to have divided their 
reign, the former inspiring her wor(|s and sentiments^ 
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the latter spreftduig in misty influence over all htt 
actions. 

Joined to the obvious interests which arose from 
curiosity and anxious passion, there mingled in my 
. feelings* a strong, though linavowed and undefined 
infusion of jealousy. This sentiment, which springs 
up with love as naturally as- the tares with the wheat, 
was excited by the degree of influence which Diana 
appeared to concede- to those unseen beings by whon 
her actions were limited. The more I reflected upon 
her character, the more I was internally, though 
unwillingly, convin^d, that she was formed to set 
at defiance all control, excepting that which arose 
from affecdon; and I felt a strong, bitter and gnawing 
suspicion, that such was the foundation of that influ- 
ence by which she was overawed. 

These tormenting doubts strenfthqped my desire 
to penetrate into the secret of Miss v emon's conduct, 
and in the prosecution of this sage adv^tuxie^ I 
formed a resolution, of which, if you are not we«iry 
of these details, you will find the result i^ the next 
chapter. ^ 



CHAPTER XVII. 

'^ 1 hear a Toice you can not he$r. 

Which says, I must not stay; 
I tee a hand you can not see. 

Which beckons me away.** 
.' (PidkiL 

I HAVE already told you, Tresham, if you deign 
to bear it in remembrance, that my evening visits to 
the library had seldom been made excepting by ap- 
pointment, and under the sanction of old Dame 
Martha's presence. This, however, was entirely a 
tacit conventional arrangement of toy own instituting. 



Of latey as the embarrassments ^ em* relative situa- 
tion had increased. Miss Vernon and I had never 
met in the evening at sdL She had therefore fio rea* 
son to suppose that I was. likely to seek a renevij of 
these interviews, and especially without some previ- 
ous notice or appointment betwixt us, that Martha 
might, as usual, he placed upon duty; but, on the 
other hand, this cautionary provision was a ni|[tm* of 
understanding, not of express enactment. 'JThe libra- 
ry was open to me, as to the other members of -the 
family, at all hours of the day and mght, and I could 
not be accused of intrusion, however suddenly and 
^n^pectedly I might make my appearanae in it. My 
belief was strong, that in this apartment Miss Ver- 
non occasionally received Vaugban, or someother per- 
son, by whose opinion she was accustomed to regu- 
late her conduct, and that at the times when she could 
do so with least chance of interruption* The lights 
which gleamed in the library t^: unusual hours,-— the 
ptas&ing shadows which I had myself remarked,— the 
footsteps which might be traced in the momitig dew 
from the turret-door to the postem-gate in^thc gat- 
den,*^-«ounds and sighs, which some of the^aarv^nts^ 
and Andrew Fairservice in^ particular, had observed 
and accounted for in their own way, all wenl^lo show 
that the place was visited by some one difierent from 
the ordinary inmates of the Hall. Connected as this 
visitant must probably be with the- fates of Diana 
Vernon, I dtd not hesitate to form a plan of discover- 
ing who or what he was, — how far his influencewaa 
likely to produce good or evil coasequence^.to her 
on whom he acted,— abbve all, though I endeavour- 
ed to persuade n^yself th^t this was a mere subordi- 
nate consideration, I desired to know by what meaqa 
this person had acquired ot ma'tatained his mfiuenfee 
over Diana, and whether he ruled over her by fear 
or by affection. The proof that thisjealous euriosi- 
ty was uppermost in my mind, arose n-om my Pagi- 
nation always ascribing Miss Vernon^s xonducf to 
' VOL. u' 17 
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the iiiftueiipe of^pme one individud m/BOt^ although, 
for aught I Icncv about the matter, her advisers 
mi^hti^ as numerous as Legion. I remarked this 
over and over to myself, but I found that my mind 
stin settled back in my original conviction^ diat one 
single individual, of the masculine sex, and in all 
probability, young and handsome, was at the bottom 
of M\9^ Vernon's conduct; and it was with a bunuog 
desire of discovering, or rather of detecting, such a 
rival,^at I stationed myself in the garden to watch 
the moment when the lights should appear in the li- 
brary windows. 

So xtfgaK, however, was my impatience, that. I 
commenced my watch for a phenomenon, which 
could not appear until darkness, a full hour before 
t^e daylight disappeared, upon a July evening. It 
was Sabbath^eand all the walks were still and solita* 
ry. { walked, up and down for some time, enjoyine 
tha refreshing coolness of a summer evening, ana 
Q^editatingc on the probable consequences of my en« 
terpngc* The fresh and. balmy air of the garden^ 
imprigiated with fragrance, produced its usual se- 
dative eJE&cts on my overheated and feverish blood; 
apd as these t09k place,t^the. turmoil of my niind be- 
gan piy^ortionally to abate, and I was led to ques- 
lion the right I bad to interfere with Miss Vernon's 
secretSy or with those of my uncle's family. What 
was it to itie whom my uncle might chuse to con- 
ceal IP his house^ whe^ I was myself a guest only 
by tolerance? And wh^t tide had I to pry into the 
aflfairs of I^iss Y^rnoa, fraught, as she had avowed 
them to be, with mystery, into which she desired no 
scrutiny? 

^ Passion md self-will were ready with their an« 
SiWers to these questions. In detecting this secret 
guest, I was in all probability about to do s^r^vice to 
Sir Qjldebrand, who was probably ignorant pf the 
intrigues carried on in his family, and a still more 
important service .to Miss Vernon, whose frank sim* 
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plicity of character exposed her to so many riisks in 
maintaining a private correspondence, perhaps with 
a person of doubtful or dangerous character. ^ I 
seemed to intrude myself on her confidence, it was 
with the generous and disinterested (yes, I even ven- 
tured to call it the disinterested) intention of guid- 
ing, defending, and protecting her against cra&f^ 
against malice,— above all, against the setret coun- 
sellor whom she had chosen for her confident. Such 
were the ar^ments which my will boldly preferred 
to my conscience as coin which ought to be current; 
and which conscience, like a grumbling shopke^e^, 
was contented to accept, rather than come to an opdn 
breach with a customer, though more than doubting 
that the tender was spurious. 

While I paced the green alleys, debating these 
things, pro and con, I suddenly lighted upon Andrew 
Fairservice, perched up like a statue by a range of 
bee-hives, in an attitude of devout oontemplation, 
iyat eye, however, watching the motions of the little 
irritable citizens, who were settting in their straw- 
thatched mansion for the evening, and the other fix- 
ed on a book of devotion, which much attrition had 
deprived of its comers, and worn into ai| oval shape; 
a circumstance, which, with the close print and din- 
gy colour of the volume in question, gave it an ait 
of most respectable antiquity. 

^* I was e'en taken a spell o' worthy Mess' John 
Quackleben's Flower of a Sweet Savour sawn on the 
Middenstead of this World," said Andrew, closing 
his book at my appearance,' and putting bis horn 
spectacles, by way of mark) at the place where he had 
been reading. 

^^ And the bees, I observe, were divic^ng your at- 
tention, Andrew, with the learned nuthorr* 

*^ They are a contumacious ^neration," replied tfie 
gardener: ^^ they faae^ix days in the week to hive on, 
and yet it's a common ol^erve that they will aye 
awarm on die sabbath^day, sMSd keep folk at hame 
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frae liianig die word — Bm there^s bsk preacluiig at ' 
Graneagun Chapd the e'cn-^that's ajc ae mcrcy.^ 

^ Toa mifffat have gone to parish church as I did, 
Andrew, aad heaid an cxrcUmt discourse." 

**'Claiits o' canld panidge— daots o^ cauld par- 
ridge/' re(rfied Andrew, wMi a most supercilious 
sneer, — ^ gude aaeogh fer dogs, begging your ho« 
oouc% pardon— 'Ay! I might nae doubt bae heard the 
curate linking awa' atitin his white sark yonder, and 
the mosiciaas playing on whistles, mair like a penny 
wedding dnn a sermoD— 4md to the boot of that, I 
mig^t hae gaeo to even-song, and beard Daddie 
Aocharty mumbling his mass^-^mocUe the better I 
wad hae been o' that." 

^ t)ocharty!" said I, (this was the name of an old 
priest, an Irishman I think, who sometimes officiated 
at Oibaldistone-HalL) ^ I thought Father Vaughan 
had been at the halL He was there yesterday." 

^ Ay," replied Andrew, ^ but he left it yestreen, 
JO gang to Greystock, or some o' thae west country 
haulds. There's an unco stir amoog'them a' e'enow. 
They are as busy as my bees are — ^God sain them! 
that I suld -^vcn the puir things to the like o' papists. 
Ye see this is the second swarm, and wiles they will 
swarm off in the afternoon. The first swarm set off 
suae in the morning. But I am thinking they are 
settled in their skcps for the night. Sae I wuss your 
baaour good night, and grace, and muckle o't." 

So saying, Andrew retreated; but often cast a part- 
ing glance upon the skrps^ as he called the bee-hive. 

I had directly gained from him an important piece 
of information, that Father Vaughan, namely, was 
not supposed to be at the Hall. If, therefore, there 
appeared light in the windows of the library this 
evening, it either could not be his or he was observ-* 
ing a Very secret and suspicious line of conduct. I 
waited with impatience the time of sun-set and oJF 
twilight. It hardly arrived, ere a gleam from the 
windows of the library was seen, dimly distinguish- 
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able amidst the still endaring light of evening.. I 
marl^ed its first glimpse, however, as speediljuifas^ the 
benighted sailor descries the first distant -twinkle of 
the light-hoase which marks his course. The feel- 
ings of doubt and propriety, which had hitherta con* 
tended with my curiosity and jealousy, varnished 
when an opportunity of gratify inig the former was 
I»%sented to vc^.^ I re^^ntered the house, and, avoid* 
ing the more frequented apartments with the con- 
sciousness of one who wishes to .keep his purpose ae- 
cret) I reached the door of the library, — hesitated Jor 
a moment as my hand was upon the latch,-^eard a 
suppressed step within^— opened the door,-*<and 
found Miss Vernon alone. 

Dfana appeared surprised,— -whether at my sudden 
entrance, or for some other cause, I could notg^iew; 
but there was in her^ppearance a degree of flutle]:^ 
which I had never before remarked, and wliich t 
knew could only be produced by unusual eipio- 
tion. Yet she was c^m in a moment; and «wh is 
the force of conscience, that I, who studied to sur* 
prise her, seemed myself the surprised, and wais^er* 
nainly the embarrassed person. 

^ Ha9 any thing happened?" said Miss VeVKoni 
^^ Has ai^ one arrived at the Hall?" 

■ *^ No one tha^I knpw of," I answered in some eon* 
fusion; '' I only sought the Orlando." 

^^ It lies there," said Miss Vernon, pointing to the 
table. 

In removing one or two books to get at that'whieh 
I pistended to seek, I was in truth, meditating. to 
make a handsome jetreat from an investigation, lo 
which I felt my assurance inadequate, when I per- 
ceived -a manS glave. lying upon the tsAle. My 
eyes encountered those of Miss VennNi, who blush- 
ed deeply. 

" It'aone of my reK^ues," she wiid, witkhesila* 
ltt)n, replying not to my words, but to my looks; ^ it 
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IS one of the glove^ c^ my grandfather, the original 
of the aupf^rb Vandyke which you admire." 

As^she thoiKgfat something more than her bare as- 
sertion was necessary f to make her assiertion true, 
the opened a drawer of the large oaken table, and, 
taking#ut another glove, threw it towards me* When 
a temper naturally ingenuous stoops to equivocate or 
to dissemble, the anxious pain with which the ua- 
wpwted task is laboured, often induces the hearer to 
dqi^bt the authenticity of the tale. I cast a hasty 
glance on both gloves, and then replied gravely — 
^ The ^oves resemble each other, doubtless, in the 
forqi and embroidery; but they can not form a pair, 
since they both belong to the right-hand." 

She bit her lip with anger, and again coloured 
daeply. ' 

^ You do right to expose me,^~' she replied, with 
bittero^s; ** some friends would have only judged 
from what I said, that I chose to give no particular 
explication of a circumstance whien calls for none— ^ 
at least to a aUranger* You have judged better, and 
have made me feel, not only the meanness of "(duplici- 
ty, but my own inadequacy ttf sustain the ts&k of a 
dissembler* I now tell you distinctly, that that glove 
is not the fellow, as you have acutely disoemed, to 
the one which I just now produced*^ It belongs to 
a friend yet dearer to me t^an the original of Van- 
,dykeV picture— a frieixjdby whose counsels I have 
been, and will be guided-— whom I honour-^whom 
1" ■ ■ She paused* ,. 

I was irritated at her manner, and iUled up the 
blank in my own way* ^ Yi^hom she Joves^ Miss 
Vernon would say." 

^ And if I do say so," she replied, h^ghtily^ ^'^by 
^bom shall myaffections be called to account?" 

" Not by me, Miss Vernon, assuredly* I entreat 
jroift to hol4 me acquitted of sujch preeumptioni: £2/^," 
I continaed, with some emphasis, for I was now 
piqued in return^ <^I hope Miss Vernon will pardon 
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31 friend, from whom she seems disposed to withdraw 
the tide, for observing"— 

" Observe nothing, sir," she interrupted, with some 
vehemence, ^^ excepting that I will neither be doubt- 
ed nor questioned* There does dot exist one by 
whom I will be either interrogated or judged; and if. 
vou sought this amisual time of presenting yourself, 
in order to spy upon my privacy, the friendship or 
interest with which you pretend to regard me, is a 
poor excuse for your uncivil oiiriosity/' 

" I relieve you of my presence," said I, with pride 
equal to her own; for my temper has ever been a 
str^ger to stooping, even in cases where my feelings 
were most deeply interested—" I relieve you of my 
presence. 1 awake from a pleasant, but a most de- 
lusive dreaqi; and — but we understand ^ch other." 

I had reached the door of the apartment, when 
Miss Vernon, whose movements were sometimes so 
rapid as to seem almost instinctive, overtook me, and, 
catching hold of my arm, stopped me with that air 
of authority which she could so whimsically assume, 
and whi^i^ from the naivety and simplicity of htr 
manner, had an effect so peculiarly interesting. 

" 3top, Mr. Frank," she said; ** you are not to 
leave me in that way neither; I am not so amply pro- 
vided with friends, that I can afford to throw away 
even the ungsateful and the selfish. Mark what I 
say, Mr; Francis Osbaldistone; you shall know no- 
thing of this mysterious glovls," and she held it up as 
she spoke-r*^^ nothing — no, not a single iota more 
than you know already; and yet I will not permit it 
to be a gauntlet of strife and defianee betwixt us. My 
time here," she said, sinkmg into a tone somewhat 
sofcer, ** must necessarily be very short; yours must 
be st^ shorter: We are soon to part, never to meet 
again; do not let us quarrel, or make my mysterious 
miseries the pretext for farther embittering the few 
hours, wft shall ever "pass together on this side of 
etemitv " 
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I do not knour, Tresham, by ^at ^witchery this 
fiiscinating creature obtained such complete manage- 
ment over a temper, which I can not at aU times 
manage myself. I had determined on entering the 
library, to seek a complete explanation witk Miss 
Vernon. I had found that she refused it with indig- 
nant defiance, and avowed to my fac^ the preference 
of a rival; for what other construction could I put on 
her declared preference of her mysterious confidant? 
And yet, while I waa on the point of leaving the 
apartment, and breaking with her for ever, it cost her 
but a change of look and tone from that^f real and j 
haughty resentment, to that of kind and playful des- 
potism, again shaded off into melancholy and serious i 
feeling, to lead me back to my seat, her willing sub- 
ject, on hert>wn hard terma* 

** What does this avail**' said I as I sate dowi^.— - 
^ What can this avail. Miss Vernon? Why should I 
witness embarrassments which I can not relieve, and 
mysteries which I offend you«ven by attempting to 
penetrate? Inexperienced as you are in the world, 
you must still be aware, that a beautiDkl j?pung wo- 
man can have but one male friend. Even in a male 
friend, I should be jealous of a confidence shared 
with a third party unknown and concealed; but with 
y^K, Miss Vernon"— 

^ You are, of course, jealous, in aQ the tensea and 
moods of that amicable passion. Bet, my good 
friend, you have all this time spoke nothing but the 
paltry gossip which simpletons repeatfrom play-books 
and romances, till they give mere cant a real an4 
powerful influence over their mindst Boys and girls 
prate themselves into love; and when their love i» 
like to fall asleep, they prate and teaae themselvesinto 
jealousy. But you and I, Erank, are^raticmdi beings, 
andneither.silly nor /idle enougt^to talk jtmrseives in- 
to anytolher relation, tbshi that of platn, honest, did(i(- 
terested friendship. Any others unronns as * &r out 
ef our reach as if I were man, or you woman**— »To 
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Speak truth," |he added^ after a moment's besitktion, 
^ even though I am so complaisant to the decorum 
of my BcX as to blush a little at my own plain dealing, 
we can not marry, if we would; and we ought not, if 
We cevid/' 

I. 'And certainly, Tresham, she did blij^h most an« 
^.geltcally as she made <his cruel declaration* 1 was 
about to attack both her posilions, entirely forgetting 
those yery suspicions whitk had been confirmed in 
the course of the evening, but she proceeded with 
a cold firmness which approached to severity. 

^ What I say is sober and indisputable truth, on 
which I will neither hear question nor explanation. 
We Kte therefore friends, Mr. Osb4ildistone!-«4ire 
we not?" She held out her hand, ind taking mim, 
added,— ^ And nothing to each other now, or hence- 
forward, excepting friends.'* 

She let go my hand. I sunk it and my head at cmce, 
fairly overcrowed^ as Spenser Would have termed it, 
by the miilgled kindness ind firmness of her manner* 
She hastened to change the subject. 

" Here is a letter,'* she said, *' directed for you, 
Mr. Osbaldistone^ very duly and distinctly; but 
which, notwithstanding the caution of the person %^ho 
wrote and addressed it, osight perhaps^ never have 
reached your hands, had it not fallen into the posses- 
sh>n of a certain Pacolet, or enchanted dwarf of mino, 
whom like all distressed damsels of romance, I re« 
tain in my secret service." 

I opened the letter, and glanced over the contents 
•r-^he ;,unfolded sheet of paper dropped from my 
bands, with the involuntary exclamation, ^^ Gracious 
Heaven! my fcdly and disobedience have ruined my 
father!" 

Miss Vernon rose with looks of real and affection- 
ate alarm. ^ You grow pale— ^ou are ill— -shall I 
bring you a glass of water? Be a man, Mr. Osbaldis^ 
tone, and a firm one. Is your father— is he no more?" 

" He livea^" said I, " thank God! but to what dis- 
tress and difficulty"- 
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^ If thftt be all, despair not. May I read this let^ 
ter?" she said, taking it up. 

- I assented, h«*dljr knowing what I sud. She read 
it with great attention* 

^ W1k> is this Mr. Tresham, who signs the letter?" 

^ My father's partner," (your own good fathdf^ 
Will,) ^ but he iB^ little in me habit of acting per- 
sonaUy in the business of the house.*' 

** He writes here,'* said Miss Vernon, •• of van- 
OUB letters sent to you previously." 

^ I have received none of them," I replied. 

^ And it appears," she continued,'* that RasMeigh, 
who has taken the full management €^ affairs daring 
your father's absence in Holund, has some time since ^ 
left London for Scotland, with effects and remittances - 
to take up large bills granted by your father to per- 
sons in that country, and that he has not since been 
beard of." 

** It is bur too true." 

^ And here has been," she added, looking at the 
letter, ** a head-clerk, or some such person, — ^Owen-- 
8on-«Owen, despatched to Glasgow, to find out Rash- 
leigh, if possible, and jrou are entreated to repair to 
die same place and assist him in his researches." 

** It is even so, and I most depart instantly." 

^ Stay but one moment," said Miss Vernon. ^ It 
f^ms to me that the worst which can cohie of this 
matter will be the loss oi a certain sum of money; 
and can that bring tears into your eyes? For shame,' 
Mr. Osbaldistone!" 

*' You do me injustice. Miss Vernon," I answer- 
ed. *' I grieve not for the loss, but for the effect 
which I know it will produce on the spirits and 
health of my father, to whom mercantile credit is as 
honour; and who, if declared insolvent, would sink 
into the grave, oppressed by a sense of grief, remorse 
and despair^ like that of a soldier convicted of cow- 
ardice, or a man of hcNiour who had lost his rank and 
character in society. AS, this I might have prevent- 
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i ed by a trifling sacrifice of the foolish pride and in« 
dolence which recoiled from sharing the labours of 
his honourable and useful profession. Good Heaven! 
how shall I redeem the consequences of my error!'' 
^^ By instandy repairing to Glasgow, as you are 
coxijured to do by the friend who writes this letter." 
^ But if Rashleigh has really formed this base and 
unconscientious scheme of plundering his benefactor, 
what prospect is there that I can find means of frus- 
trating a plan so deeply laid?" 

^ The prospect, indeed, may be uncertain; but, on 
thetOther hand, there is no possibility of your doing 
service to your father by remaining here.^Re- 
ii^mber, had you been on the post destined for you, 
Ls disaster could not have happened; hasten to that 
rhich is now pointed out, and it may possibly be re- 
ived^— Yet jjtay— do not leave this room until I 




She left me hi confusion and amazement^ amid 
which, however, I could find «a lueid interval to ad- 
mir&vthe firmness, eoqpposure and presenee of mind, 
which Miss V<eilaQn seemed to possess on every crisis, 
however suddeii. 

In^ few minutes she returned witk a^sheet of pa- 
per in her hand, folded and sealed li|^e a letter, but 
^without address. ^ I trust you," she said, ^^ with this 
proof of my friendship, becau^ I haveHhe mosfper^ 
feet, confidence in your honour. If I understand the 
nata|Eie of your distress i^^tly, Uie funds in Rash- 
l^igh's possession must be recovered by a certain day 
0Aht ISth of September, I think, is named, in order 
^ t^at diey may be applied to pay Uie bills in question; 
and, consieiiuently, that, if adequate funds be provided 
before that period, your father's credit is safe from 
the appr^ended csUamity." 

„/^ Certainly^— I so undoiPstaQd Mn Tresham"-*-! 
looked at your father's letter again, and added, 
^^ There can not be a doubt»of it." 

^' W^," said Diana, ^4n thatcasenqr little Paeolet 
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may be of use to you.— -Tou have heard of a «peQ 
contained in a letten Take this packet; da not open 
it until other and ordinary neana have failed; if you 
succeed by your own exertions, I trust to your ho- 
nour for destroying it without opening or suffering it 
to be opened. But if not, you may break the seal 
within ten days of the fatal day, and you wm find di- 
rections which may possibly be of service to you.— - 
Adieu, Frank; we never meet more-r-but sometimes 
think on your friend Die Vernon." 

She extended her hand, but I clasped her to ny 
bosom. She sighed as she extricated herself htMn 
the embrace which she permitted, escaped to^ 
door which led to her own apartment, and I aaw 
no more. 




CHAPTER XVIII. 

Aadhuny, huny, off th^Mdc^- ,.. . 

As fast as fast might b«( 
Hurra, hurra, tfae dead can ride^^ 

Dost fear to ride with me? ' JBurgker. 

There is one advantage in an accumulation of 
evils di#erin^n causeMd character, thait the distrac- 
tfbn which they aflforcl by their contradictory opera- 
tion prevents the patient from being overwhelmed 
under either. I was deeply grieved at 'my separation 
from Miss Vernon, yet not so much so as I should 
have been had not my father's apprehended distress^ 
forced themselves on my alteiition; and I was dis- 
tressed by the news of Mr. Tresham, yet*^l«ss sb- than 
if they had fully occupied ^ny mind. I was neither 
a false lover nor an unfeeling son; but man cab gite 
but a certain portion of disfresaftil emotions to the 
causes which demand thero,and if twooperate atonce, 
our sympathy, like the funds of a compoufftding bank- 
rupt, dan onl^be divided between them. Sttdf were 
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my reflections when I gained my apartment— it seems, 
from the illustration, they already began to have a 
twang of commerce in them. 

I set myself seriously to consider your father's let- 
ter; it was not very distinct, and referred for several 
particulars to Owen, whom I was entreated to meet 
with as soon as possible at a Scotch town, called Glas- 
gow; being informed, moreover, that my old friend 
was to be heard of at Messrs. Mac Vittie, Mac Fin 
and Company, merchants in the Gallowgate of the 
said town. It likewise alluded to several letters; 
which> as it appeared to me, must have miscarried 
or have been intercepted, and complained of my ob- 
durate silence in terms which would have been high- 
ly unjust, had my letters reached their purposed des- 
tination. I was amazed as I read. That the spirit 
of Rashleigh walked around me, and conjured up 
these doubts and difficulties by which I was surround- 
ed, I could not doubt for one instant, yet it was fright- 
ful to conceive the extent of combined villany and 
power which he must h^ye employed to the perpetra- 
tion of his designs. L^t me do myself justice in one 
respect; the evil of parting from Miss Vernon, how- 
ever distressing it might in other respects and at ano- 
ther time have appeared to me, sunk into a subordi- 
nate consideration when I thought of the dangers im- 
pending over my father. I did not myself set a high 
estimation on wealth, and had the affectation of most 
young men of lively imagination, who suppose that 
they can better dispense with the possession of mo* 
ney, than resign their time and faculties to the la- 
bour necessary to acquire it. But in my father's case, 
I knew that bankruptcy would be considered as an ■ 
utter and irretrievable disgrace, to which life would 
afford no comfort, and death the speediest and sole 
relief. 

My mind, therefore, was bent on averting this ca- 
tastrophe, with an intensity which ihe interest could 
not have produced had it referred to my own fortunes; 

Vol, I* 18 
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and the result of mj deliberation was a firm resolu* 
tion to depart Irom Osbaldistone-Hall the next day, 
and went my way without loss of time to meet Owen 
at Glasgow. I did not hold it expedient to intimate 
my departure to my uncle otherwise than leaving a 
letter of thanks for his hospitality, assuring him Uiat 
sudden and important business prevented my oflPeriDg 
them in person. I knew the blunt old knight would 
readily excuse ceremony,, and I had such a belief in 
the extent and decided character of Rashleigb's ma^t 
chinations,that I had some apprehension of his having 
provided means to intercept a journey which was un« 
dertaken with a view to disconcert them, if my depar- 
ture were publicly announced at Osbaldistooe'Hall. 

I therefore determined to set off on my journey 
with dav-light in the ensuing morning, and to gain 
the neighbouring kingdom of Scotland before any idea 
of my departure was entertained at the Hall; but one 
impediment of consequence was likely to prevent 
that speed which was the soul of my expedition* I 
did not know the shortest, or indeed any road to Glas-i 
gow; and as, in the circumstances in which I stood, 
despatch was of the greatest consequence, 1 deter«* 
mined to consult Andrew Fairservice upon the sub^ 
ject, as the nearest and most authentic authority with- 
in my reach. Late as it was, I set off with the inten- 
tion of ascertaining this important point, and after a 
few minutes walk reached the dwelling of the gar^ 
dener. 

Andrew's dwelling was situated at no great dis- 
tance from the exterior wall of the garden, a snug-, 
comfortable Northumbrian cottage, built of stones 
roughly dressed with a hammer, and having the win- 
dows and doors decorated with huge heavy archi- 
traves, or lintels, as they are called, of hew,n stone, 
and its roof covered with broad gray flags, instead of 
slates, thatch, or tiles. A jargonell pear-tree atone 
end of the cottage, a rivulet and flower^plotof a rood 
in extent, in front, and a kitchen-garden behind; a 
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paddock for a cow, and a small field, cultivated with 
several crops of grain rather for the benefit of the 
cottager than for sale, announced the warm and cor- 
dial comforts which Old England, even at her most 
northern extremity, extends to her meanest inhabi- 
tants. 

As I approached the mansion of the sapient An- 
drew, I heard a noise, which, being of a nature pe- 
culiarly solemn, nasal, and prolonged, led me to think 
that Andrew, according to the decent and meritori- 
ous custom of his countrymen, had assembled some 
of his neighbours to join in family-exercise, as he 
called evening devotion. Andrew had indeed neither 
wife, chiid,.nor female inmate in his family. ^^ The 
first of his trade," he said, ^^ had had eneugh o^ thae 
cattle." But, notwithstanding, he sometimes con- 
trived to form an audience for himself out of the 
neighbouring Papists, and Church-of-£ng1and-men, 
brands, as he expressed it, snatched out of the bum* 
ing, on whom he used to exercise his spiritual gifts, in 
defiance alike of Father Vaughan, Father Docharty, 
R^shleigh, and all the world of Catholics around him, 
who deemed his interference on such Occasions an act 
of heretical interloping. I conceived it likely, there- 
fore, that the welUdisposed neighbours might have as- 
sembled to hold some chapel of ease of this nature. 
The noise, however, when I listened to it more ac- 
curately, seemed to proceed entirely from the lungs 
of the said Andrew; and when I interrupted it by en- 
tering the house, I found Fairservice alone,' combat- 
ting, as he best could with long words and hard names, 
and reading aloud for the purpose of his own edifica- 
tion, a volume of controversial divinity. ^^ I was just 
taking a spell," said he, laying aside the huge toli^ 
volume as I entered, " of the worthy Doctor l.i^t- 
foot." 

<' Lightfoot!" I replied, looking at the ponderous 
volume with some surprise, ^^ surely your author was 
unhappily named." 
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^ Lighfoot was his name, sir; a divine he was, and 
another kind of a divine than they hae now-a-days* 
always, I crave your pardon for keeping ye standing 
at the door, bat having been mi8tr}sfeed (gude pre- 
serve us) with ae bogle the night already, I was du- 
bious o' opening the gate till I had gaen through the 
evening worship; and I had just finished the fifth chap- 
ter of Nehemiah — ^if that winna gar them keep their 
distance, I wot na what will." 

" Trystcd with a bogle!" said I; " what do yon 
mean by that, Andrew." 

^ ^ That," said Andrew, *^ is as muckle as to say 
flcy'd wi' a ghaist — gude preserve us, I say again!" 

^ Flay'd by a ghost, Andrew! how am. I to under- 
stand that?" 

** I did not say flay'd," replied Andrew, " but 
fieifd^ that is, I got a fleg, and was ready to jump 
out o' my skin, though naebody offered to whirl it alF 
my body as a man wad bark a tree." 

'* I beg a truce to your terrors in the present case, 
Andrew, and wish to know whether you can direct 
me the nearest way to a town in your country of Scot- 
land, called Glasgow?" 

** A town ca'd Glasgow!" echoed Andrew Fairser- 
vice.. *' Glasgow's a city, man — And it's the way to 
Glasgow ye were speering if I kenn'df — What suld 
ail me to ken it? — it's no that dooms far frae my ain 
parish of Dreepdaily, that lies a bittock farther to the 
west. But what may your honour be gaun (o Glas- 
gow for?" 

*' Particular business." 

^^ That's as muckle as to say, speer me nae ques- 
tions, and I'll tell ye nae lies — To Glasgow?/' he made a 
short pause — ^ I am thinking ye wad be the better o' 
some ane to show ye the road." 

" Certainly, if I could meet with any person going 
that way." 

" And your honour, doubtless, wad consider the 
titne and trouble?" . 
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** UnqueMionably^-— my bi^iiiesft }i pressing, and if 
you can find any lad to accompany me, I'll pay him 
handsomely." 

This is noa day to speak o' carnal matters," said 
Andrew, casting his eyes upwards; ^^ but ii it were 
Da Sabbath at e^en, I wad speer what ye wad be 
content to gi'e to ane that wad bear ye f^easam 
company on the road, and tell ye the names of the 
gentlemen's and noblemen^^ seats and castles, and 
count their kin to ye?" 

^^ I tell you, alt I want to know is the road I mutt 
travel; I will pay the fellow to his satisfsurtion— -I will 
give him any thing in reason," 

" Any thing," replied Andrew; " is naething; and 
this lad that I am speaking o' kens^ a' the short cnts 
and queer bye-paths through the hills, and"— — 

** I have no time to talk about it, Andrew; do you 
make the bargain for me your own way." 

** Aha! that's speaking to the purpose," answered 
Andrew.—^' I am thinking since sae be thai sae it 
is, I'll be the lad that will guide you mysel." 

"You, Andrew? how will you jget away from 
your employment." 

" I tell'd your honour awhile syne that it was lang 
that I hae been thinking of flitting, may be as lang 
frae the first year I came to Osbaldistone-Hall, and 
noMT I am o' the mind to gang in gude earnestr—bet- 
ter soon as syne — better a finger aff as aye wagging." 

" You leave your service then?— but will you not 
lose your wages?" 

" Nae doubt there will be a certain loss; but then 
I hae siller o' the laird's in my hands that I took for 
the apples in the auld orchyard, and a sair bargain 
the folk had that bought them — a wheen green trash 
— and yet Sir Hildebraifd'B as keen to hae the siller 
(that is, the steward is as pressing about it) as if 
they had been a' gowden pippins—- «nd then there's 
the siller for the seeds— I'm thinking the wage will 
be in a manner decently made up,— -But doubtless 
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your honour will consider my risk of loss when we 
won to Glasgow — and yell be for selling out forth- 
with?" 

*^ By day-break in the morning." 

*^ That's something o' the suddenest-— whare am 
I to find anaig? — Stay — I ken just the beast that 
will answer me." ^ 

** At five in the- morning then, Andrew, you will 
meet me at the head of the avenue." 

^ Deil a fear o* me (that I suld say sae) missing 
my trystc," replied Andrew very i>riskly; ** and, if 
I might advise, we wad be aff twa hours earlier. I 
ken the way, dark or light, as weetas blind Ralph 
Ronaldson, that's travelled ower every moor in the 
country-side, and dees na ken the colour of a heath- 
er-cowe when a's dune." 

I highly approved of Andrew's amendment on my 
original proposal, and we agreed to meet at the place 
appointed at three in the morning. At once, how- 
ever, a reflection came across the mind of my ia* 
tended travelling companion. 

^^ The bogle! the bogle! what if it should come 
out upon us — I downa forgather yvV thae things 
twice in the four-and-twenty hours." 

^^ Pooh! pooh!" I exclaimed, breaking away from 
him, ^* fear nothing from the next world — the earth 
contains living fiends who can act for themselves 
without assistance, were the whole host that fell 
with Lucifer to return to aid and abet them." 

With these words, the import of which was sug- 
gested by my own situation, I left Andrew's habita- 
tion and retuiTied to the Hall. 

I made the few preparation)^ which were necessa- 
ry for my proposed joumev, examined and loaded 
my pistols, and then thrlw4nyself on my b^d, to ob- 
tain, if possible, a brief sleep before the. fatigue of a 
long and anxious journey. Nature, exhausted by the 
tumultuous agitation of the day, was kinder to me 
than I expected, and 1 sunk into a. deep and pro- 
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found sleep, from which, however, I started as the 
old clock struc^k two from a turret adjoimng to my 
bed-chamber. I instantly arose, struck a light, wrote 
the letter I proposed to leave for my uncle, and 
leaving behind me such articles of dress as were 
cumbrous in carriage, I deposited the rest of my 
wardrobe in my valise, glided d^wn stairs, and gain* 
ed the stable without impediment. Without being 
quite such a groom as any of my cousins, I had 
learned at Osbaldistone-Hall to dress and saddle mv 
own horse, and in a few minutes i was mounted mid 
ready for my sally. 

As I paced up the old avenue, on which the wan« 
ing mp6n threw its light with a pale and whitish 
tinge, I looked back with a deep and boding sigh to- 
wards the walls which contained Diana Vernon, ui^' 
der the despondent impression that we had probably 
parted to meet no more.n It was impossible among 
the long, and irregular, lines of Gothic casements, 
which now looked ghastly white in the moonlight, 
to 'distinguish that of the apartment « hich she in- 
habited. >^ She is lost to me already," thought I, as 
my eye wandered over the dim and undi&tinguisha* 
ble intricacies of architecture offered by the moon- 
light view of Osbaldistone*Hall — ^^ She is lost to me 
already, ere I have left the place which she inhabits! 
What hope is there of my maintaining any corres- 
pondence with her when leagues shall lie betweenr" 

While I paused in a reverie of no very pleasing 
nature, the ^^ iron tongue of time told three upon, the 
drowsy ear of night," and reminded me of the ne«- 
cessity of keeping my appointment with a person of 
a less' interesting description and appearance-— Ai^- 
drew Fairservice. 

At the gate of the avetiuel foUnd a horseman sta* 
tioned in the shadow of the wall, but it was not until 
I had coughed twice, and then called ^^ Andrew^" that 
the horticulturist replied, *^ I'se warrant it's Andrew." 

" Lead the way then," said I, " and be silent if you 
can till we are past the hamlet in the valley/' 
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Andrew led die way accordingly, and at a much 
brisker pace than I would have recommended; and 
•o well did he obey my injunctions of keeping silence, 
that he would return no answer to my repeated in- 
quiries into the cause of such unnecessary haste. 
Extricating ourselves by short cuts, known to Ab^ 
drew, from the numerous stony lanes and bye-paths 
which intersected each other in the vicinity oF the 
Hall, we reached the open heath; and riding swiftly 
across it, took our course among barren hills which 
divide England from Scotland on what are called 
the Middle Marches. The way, or rather the broken 
track which we occupied, was a happy interchange of 
bog and shingles; nevertheless, Andrew relented no- 
thing of his speed, but trotted manfully forward at 
Aie rate of eight or ten miles an hour. I was sat- 
prised and provoked at the fellow's obstinate persist 
ance, for we made abrupt ascents and descents over 
ground of a very break -neck character, and traversed 
the edge of precipices where a slip of the horse's feet 
would have consigned the rider to certain death. The 
moon, at best, ailorded a dubious and imperfectiight; 
but in some places we were so much under the shade 
of the mountains as to be in total darkness, and then 
I could only trace Andrew by the clatter of his 
horse's feet, and the fire which they struck from the 
flints. At first, this rapid motion, and the attention 
which, for the sake of personal safety, I was com- 
pelled to give to the conduct of my horse, was of 
Service, by forcibly diverting my thoughts from the 
various painful reflections which must otherwise have 
pressed on my mind. But at length, after hallooing 
repeatedly to Andrew to ride slower, I became seri* 
ously incensed at his impudent perseverance in re- 
fusing either to obey or to reply to me* My anger 
Was however, quite impotent. I attempted once or 
twice to get up along-side of my self-willed guide, 
with the purpose of knocking him off his horse with 
the butt end of my whip; but Andrew was better 
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mounted than I, and either the spirit of the atifttiaal 
which he bestrode, or more probably some presenti- 
ment of my kind intentions towards him, induced 
him to quickefi his pace whenever I attempted to 
make up to him. Onthe other hand, I was com- 
pelled to exert my spurs to keep him in sight, for 
without his guidance I was too well aware that I 
should never find my way through the howling wil- 
derness which we now traversed, at such an unwont- 
ed pace. I was so angry at length, that I threatened 
to have recourse to my pistols, and send a bullet after 
the Hotspur Andrew, which should stop his fiery- 
footed career, if he did not abate it of his own accord. 
Apparently this threat made some impression on the 
tympanum of his ear, however deaf to all my milder 
entreaties; for he relaxed his pace upon hearing it^ 
and sufferitig me to clpse up to him, observed, ^^ Theii^e 
wasna muckle sense in riding at sic a daft-like-gate.'* 
; ^^ And what did you mean by doing it at aliv you 
scoundrel.^'' replied I, for I was in a towering passion, 
to which, by the way, nothing contributes more than 
the having recently undergone a spice of personal 
fear which, like a few drops of water flung on a glow- 
ing fire, is sure to inflame the ardour which it is in- 
sufficient to quench. 

" What's your honour's wuU?" replied Andrew, 
with impenetrable gravity. 

^^ My will, you rascal? — I have been roaring to you 
is hour to ride slower, and you have never so much 
as answered me — Are you drunk or mad to behave so?" 

^^ An it like your honour, I am something dull o' 
hearing; and I'll no deny but I might have maybe 
ta'^n a stirrup-cup at parting irae the auld bigging 
whare I hae dwalt sae lang; and having naebody to 
pledge me, nae doubt I was obliged to do myself rea- 
son, or else leave the end o' the brandy stoup to thae 
papists, and that wad be a waste, as your honour kens." 

This might be all very true, and my circumstances 
required that I should be on good terms with my 
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guide; I therefore satisfied myself with requiring of 
him to take his directions from me in future concern- 
ing the rate of travelling. 

Andrew, emboldened by the mildness of my tone, 
elevated his own into the pedantic, conceited octave, 
which was familiar to him on most occasions. 

^^ Your honour winna persuade me, and naebod^ 
shall persuade me, that its either halesome or prudent 
to uk the night air on the moors without a cordial o' 
clow*gilliflower water,or a tass of brandy or aquavitae, 
or sic like creature-comfort. I hae taen the bent ower 
Otters-cape-rigg a hundred times, day and night, and 
never could fimi the way unless I had taen my morn- 
ing; mair by token that I had whiles twa bits o ankers 
o^ brandy on ilk side o' me."*— « 

^' In other words^ Andrew, you were a smuggler- 
how does a man of your strict principles reconcile 
youcself to cheat the revenue^' 
V* Its a bnere spoiling o' the Egyptians;" replied 
Andrew: ^^puir auld Scotland suffered eneugb by the 
blackguard loons o' excisemen and guagers, that hae 
come down on her like locusts since the sad and 
sorrowfu' Union; its the part of a kind son to bring 
her a soup o^ something that will keep Up her aula 
heart, and that will they nill they, the ill-fa'ard 
thieves." 

Upon more particular inquiry, I found Andrew 
had frequendy travelled^ these mountain paths as 
smuggler, both before and after his establisho^ent 
Osbaldistone-Hall, a circumstance which was so far of 
importance to me, as it proved his capacity as a 
guide, notwithstanding theescapade of which he had 
been guilty at his outset. Even now, though travel- 
ling at a more moderate pace,thestirrup*cup,or what- 
ever else had such an effect in stimidating Andrew's 
motions, seemed not totally to have lost its influence. 
He often cast a nervous and startled look behind 
him; and whenever the road seemed at all practica- 
ble, showed symptoms of a desire to accelerate his 
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pace, as If he ieared some, pursuit from behind, 
^liese appearances of alarm gradually diminished as 
"we reached the top of a high bleak ridge which ran 
xiearly east and west for about a mile, with a very 
steep descent on either side. The pale beams of the 
morning were now enlightening the horizon, when 
Andrew cast a look behind him, and not seeing the 
appearance of a living being on the moors which he 
liad travelled, his hard features gradually unbent, as 
lie first whistled, then sung, with much glee and little 
XQelody, the end of imc of his native songs: 

*< Jenny Uum! I think I hae ber 
Ower the moor amang^ the heather; 
All their clan shall never get her." 

He patted at the same time the neck of the horse 
-which had carried him so gallantly; and my attention 
l>eing directed by that action to the animal, I instant* 
]y recognized a favourite mare of ThomcliiFe OsbaL- 
distone. " How is this, sir?" said I sterftly; **^ that 
"43 Master ThomclifFe's raarej" 
-^ ^ ni no say but she may aiblins hae been his Ho- 
nour's, Squire Thorncliffe's, in her day, but she's 
mine now." 

*^ You have stolen her, you rascal." 

'^Na, na,str, nae man can wyte me wi' theft-^^The 
thing stands this gate, ye see--5quire Thomcliffe bor- 
rowed ten pounds o' me to gang to York Races-— deil 
r,a boddle wad he pay me back again, and spake o' 
raddling my banes, as he ca'd it, when I asked him 
but for my ain back a^ain — ^now I think it Will riddle 
him or he gets his horse ower the Border again—* 
unless he pays me plack and bawbee, he sail never 
see a hair o' her taiL I ken a canny chield at Lough- 
maben, a bit writer lad that put me in the way to 
sort him— -Steid the mear! na, na, far be the sin o' 
theft irae Andrew Fairservice— «I have just arrested 
her jurisdictiones fandandy causey. Thae are bonnie 
writer words — amaist like the language o' huz gar- 
driers and other learned pien—its a pity they're sac " 
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deap— ^hae three words were a' that Andrew got for 
a lang law-plea, and four ankers o' as gude brandy as 
e'er coupit ower craig — Hech stirs! but law's a dear 
thine." 

^^ You are likely to find it much dearer than you 
suppose, Andrew, if you proceed in this mode of pay- 
ing yourself, without legal authority." 

**• Hout tout, we're in Scodand now (be praised 
for't), and I can find baith friends and lawyers, and 
judges too, as well as ony Osbaldist«ne o' them a\ 
My mither's mither's third cousin was cousin to the 
Provost o' Dumfries, and he winna see a drap o' her 
blude wranged. Hout awa, the laws are indifferently 
administered here to a' men alike; it's no like on yon 
side, when a chield may be whuppit awa' wi' ane o' 
Clerk Jobson's warrants, afore he. kens where he is. 
But they will hae little eneugh law amang them by 
an by, and that is ae grand reason that I hae gi'ea 
them gude day." 

I was highly provoked at this achievement of An- 
drew^ and considered it as a hard fate, which a second 
time threw me inta collision with a person of such 
irregular practices. I determined, however, to buy 
the mare of him, when we should reach the end of 
our journey, and send her back to my cousin at Os- 
baldistone-Hall; and^ with this purpose of reparation, 
I resolved to make my uncle acquainted from the 
next post-town. It was needless, I thought, to quar- 
rel with Andrew in the meantime, who had, after all, 
acted not very unnaturally for a person in his circum- 
stances. I therefore smothered my resentment, and 
asked him, what he meant by his last expressions, 
that there would be little law in Northumberland by 
and by? 

" Law!'^ said Andrew, ** hout, ay — ^there will be 
club-law enough. The priests and the Irish officers, 
and thae papist cattle that hae been sodgering abroad, 
because they durst na bide athame, are a' fleeing 
thick in Jf orthumberland e'enow, and thae corbies 
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dihna gather without they smetl carrion. As sure as 
ye live, his honour Sir Hildebrand is gaun to stick 
his horn in the bog — ^there's naething but gun iind 
pistol, sword and dagger, amang them— and they'll 
be laying on, I'se warrant; for they're fearless fules 
the young Osbaldistone squires, aye craving your 
honour's pardon." 

This speech recalled to my memory some sus- 
pfcions that I myself had entertained, that the Jaco- 
bites were on the eve of some desperate enterprise. 
But, conscious it did not become me to be a spy on 
xny uncle's words and actions, I had rather avoided 
than availed myself of any opportunity which occur- 
red of remarking upon the signs of the times. An- 
drew Fairservice felt no such restraint, and doubtless 
spoke very truly in stating his conviction, that some 
desperate plots were in agitation, as a reason which 
determined bis resolution to leave the Hall. 

*'The servants," he stated, " with the tenantry 
and others, had been all regularly enrolled and mus- 
tered, and they wanted me to take arms also. But 
I'll ride in nae siccan troop — ^thcy little kenn'd An- 
drew that asked him. I'll fight when I like mysell, but 
it sail neither be for the hoor of Babylon, nor ony 
hoor in England." 



CHAPTER XIX. 

Where longs to fall yon rifled spire> 

As^ weary of the insulting air; 
T|ie poet's thought, the warrior's .fire, 

The lover's sighs are sleeping there. Lea^home, 

At the first Scotch town which we ^reached, my 
guide sought out his friend and counsellor, to con- 
sult upon the proper and legal means of converting 
into his own lawful property the ^^ bonnie creature," 
which was at present his own only by one of those 
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alight-of-hflnd arnrngements, which still sometimes 
took place in that once lawless districts I was some- 
what diverted with the dejection of his looks on his 
return. He had it seems, been rather too communi- 
cative to his confidential friend, the attorney; and 
learned with great dismay, in return for his unsus* 
pecting frankness, that Mr. Touthbpe had, during 
his absence, been appointed clerk to the peace of the 
county, and was bound, to communicate to justice 
all such achievements as that of his friend, Mr. An- 
drew Fairservice. There was a necessity, this alert 
member of police stated, for arresting the horse, and 
placing him in Baillie Trumbull's stable, therein 
to remain at livery, at . the rate of twelve shillings 
(Scotch) per diem, until the question of property 
was duly tried and debated. He even talked, as if, 
in strict and rigorous execution of his duty, he ought 
to detain honest Andrew himself; but on my guide's 
roost piteously entreating his forbearance, he not on- 
131; desisted from this proposal, but made a present 
to Andrew of a broken-winded and spavined poney, 
in order to enable him to pursue his journey. It is 
true, he qualified this act of generosity by exacting 
from poor Andrew an absolute cession of his right 
and interest in the gallant palfrey of ThomcliiFe Os- 
baldistone; a trans^rence which Mr. Touthope re- 
presented as of very little consequence, since his un- 
fortunate friend, as he facetiously observed, was like- 
ly to get nothing of the mareexcepUng the halter. 

Andrew seemed woful and disconcerted, as I 
screwed out of him these particulars; for his north- 
em pride was cruelly pinched by being compelled 
to admit that attorneys were attorneys on both sides 
of the Tweed; and that Mr. Clerk Touthope was 
not a farthing more sterling coin than Mr. Clerk 
Jobson. 

^ It ^adna hae vexed him half sae muckle to hae 
been cheated out o'what might amaist be said to be 
won with the peril o^ his craig^ had it happened 
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amang the Inglishers; but it was an unco thing to see 
hawks pike out hawks e'en, or^e kindly Scot cheat 
anither. But nae doubt things were strangely chang- 
ed in his country sin' the sad and sorrow fu' Union;" 
an event to which Andrew referred every symptom 
of depravity or degeneracy which he remarked 
an^ong his countrymen, more especially the inflam- 
matiou of reckonings, the diminished size of pint- 
stoups, and other grievances, which he pointed out 
to me during our journey. 

For my own part, I held myself, as things had 
tuunxed oixt^ acc|uittcd of oU charge of the mare^ and 
\irrote to my uncle the circumstances under which 
she was carried into Scotland, concluding with in- 
forming him that she was in the hands of Justice, 
and her worthy representatives, Baillie Trumbull, 
and Mr. Clerk Touthope, to whom I referred him 
for further particulars. Whether the property re- 
turned to the Northumbrian fox-hunter, or contin- 
ued to bear the person of the Scottish attorney, it is 
unnecessary for me at present to say. 

We now pursued our journey to the northwest- 
ward, at a rate much slower than that at which we 
had achieved our nocturnal retreat from England. 
One chain of barren and uninteresting hills succeed- 
ed another, until the more fertile vale of Clyde open- 
ed upon us, and with such dispatch as we might, we 
gained the town, or as my guide pertinaciously term- 
ed it, the city of Glasgow. Of late years, I under- 
stand, it has fully deserved the nao^e, which, by a 
sort of political second sight, my guide distinguish- 
ed it. An extensive and increasing trade with the 
West Indies and American colonies, has, if I laal 
rightly informed, laid the foundation of wealth and 
prosperity, which, carefully strengthened' and built 
upon, may oiie day support an immense fabric of 
commercial prosperity; but, in the earlier time of 
which I speak, the dawn of this splendour had not 
arisen. The Union had, indeed, opened to Scotland 
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the trade to the English colonies; but betwixt want 
of capital, and the national jealousy of the English,, 
the merchants of Scotland were as yet excluded, in ^ 
great measure, from the exercise of the privileges 
which that memorable treaty conferred on them. 

Glasgow lay upon the wrong side of the island for 
participating in the east country or continental trade, 
by which the trifling commerce as yet produced in 
Scotland chiefly supported itself. Yet, though she 
then ^ve small promise of the. commercial eminence 
to which, I am informed, she seems now likely one 
day to attain, Glasgow, as the prineipftlr caxttraL xosubl 
of the western district of Scotland, was a place of 
considerable rank and importance. The broad and 
brimming Clyde, which flows so near its walls, gave 
the means of an inland navigation of some impor- ' 
tance. Not only the fertile plains in its immediate 
neighbourhood, but the districts of Ayr and Dum- 
fries regarded Glasgow as their capital, to which 
they transmitted their produce, and received in re- 
turn such necessaries and luxuries as their consump? 
tion required. 

The dusky mountains of the Western Highlands 
often sent forth wilder tribes to frequent the marts 
of St. Mungo^s favourite city. Hordes of wild, shag-; 
gy, and dwarfish cattle and ponies, conducted by 
Highlanders, as wild, as shaggy, and sometimes as 
dwarfish as the animals they had in charge, often 
traversed the streets of Glasgow. Strangers gazed 
with surprise on the antique and fantastic dress, and 
listened to the unknown and dissonant sounds of 
their language, while the mountaineers, armed even 
while engaged in this peaceful occupation with mus- 
ket and pistol, sword, dagger, and target, stared with 
astonishment on the articles of luxury of which they 
knew not the use, and with avidity which seemed 
somewhat alarming upon the articles which they 
knew and valued. It is always with unwillingness 
that the Highlander quits his deserts, and at this 
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early period it was like tearing a pine from its rock 
to plant him elsewhere. Yet even then the mountain 
glens were over-peopled, until thinned occasionally 
by famine or by the sword, and many of their inhabi- 
tants strayed down to Glasgow — there formed settle- 
ments*— ^her^ sought and found employment, though 
different, indeed, from those of .their native hills. 
This supply of a hardy and useful population was 
of consequence to the prosperity of the place, fur- 
. nished the means of carrying on the few manufac- 
tures which the toisvn already boasted, and laid the 
foundation of its future prosperity. 

The exterior of the city corresponded with these 
promising circumstances. The principal street was 
Hi broad and impoi^ant, decorated with public build- 
ings^ of ah architecture rather striking than correct 
in point of taste, and running between rows of tall 
houses, built with stone, the fronts of which were 
occasionally richly ornamented with mason-work, a 
circumstance which gave the street an imposing air 
of dignity and grandeur, of which most English 
towns are in some measure deprived, by the slight, 
unsubstantial, and peirishahle quality and appearance 
of the bricks with which they are constructed. 

In the western metropolis of Scotland, my guide 
and I arrived upon a Thursday morning. The bells 
pealed from the steeple,^and the number of people who 
thronged the streets^ and poured to the churches, an- 
nounced that thi^ was a day of worship. We alight- 
ed at the door of a jolly hostler-wife, as Andrew caN 
led her, the Osielerc of old father Chaucer, by whom 
we were very civilly received. My first impulse, of 
course, was to seek Owen, but upon inquiry I found 
that my attempt would be iA vain. " until kirk time 
was ower." Not only did my l^mdlady and guide 
jointly assure me that there wadna be a living soul 
in the countihg-house of Messrs. Mac Vittie, Mac 
Fin and Company, to which Owen's letter referred 
■te, but, moreover, '* far less would I find any of the 
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partners there. They were serious men, and wad 
be where a^ gude Christians ought to be at sic a time, 
and diat was in the Barony Laigh Kirk." 

Andrew Fairservice, whose disg\ist at the law of 
his country had fortunately not extended itself to the 
other Leame4 professions of his native land, now 
sung forth the praises of the preacher who 'was to 
perform the duty, to which my hostess replied with 
many loud amens. The result was, that I determined 
to go to this popular place of worship as much with the 
purpose of learning, if possible, ^whether Owen had 
arrived in Glasgow, as with any great expectation of 
edification. My hopes were exalted by the assur- 
ance that if Mr. Ephraim Mac Vittie (worthy man) 
were in the land of life, he would surely honour the^ 
Barony Kirk that day with his presence; and if he 
chanced to have a stranger within his gates, doubdess 
he would bring him to the duty along withiiim. This 
probability determined my motions, and, under the 
escort of the faithful Andrew, I set forth for the 
Barony Kirk. 

Upon this occasion, however, I bad little occa- 
sion for^ his guidance; for the crowd, which forced 
its way up a steep and rough paved street, to hear 
the most popular preacher in the west oJP Scodand, 
would of itself have swept me along with it. Upon 
attaining the summit of the hill, we turned to the 
left, and a large pair of folding doors admitted me 
amongst others, into the open and extensive bury- 
ing place which surrounds the Minster or Cathe* 
dral f huTch of Glasgow. The pile is of a gloomy 
and massive, rather than of an elegant, style of Go- 
thic architecture; but its peculiar character is so 
strongly preserved, and so well suited with the ac- 
oompaniments that surround it, that the impression 
of the first view was awful and solemn in the extreme. 
I was indeed so much struck, that I resisted for a 
few minutes all Andrew's efforts to drag me into the 
interior of the building, so deeply was I engaged in 
surveying its outward character. 
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Situated in a populous and considerable town, this 
aolcmn and massive pile has the appearance of the 
most sequestered solitude. High walls divide it from 
the buituings of the city on one side; on the other it 
is bounded by a ravine, through the depth of which, 
and invisible to the eye, murmurs a wandering rivu- 
let, adding, by its rushing noise, to the imposing so- 
i^mhlty of the scene. On the opposite side of the 
ravine rises a steep bank, covered with fir-trees 
closely planted, whose dusky shade extends itself over 
the cemetery with an appropriate and gloomy effect. . 
The church-yard itself had a peculiar character; for 
though in reality extensive, it is small in proportion 
to the number of respectable inhabitants who are in- 
terred within it, and whose graves are almost all co- 
vered with tomb-stones. There is therefore no room 
for the long rank grass, which in the ordinary case, 
partially clothes the surface in these retreats, where 
the wicked cease from troubling, and the weary are 
at rest. The broad fiat monumental stones are placed 
so close to each other, that the precincts appear to be 
flagged with them, and, though roofed only by the 
heavens, resemble the floor of one of our old English 
churches, where the pavement is covered .with se- 
pulchral inscriptions. The contents of these sad 
records of mortality, the vain sorrow which they re- 
cord, the stern lesson which they teach of the no- 
thingness of humanity, the extent of ground which 
they so closely cover, and their uniform and melan- 
choly tenor, reminded me of the roll of the prophet, 
which was ^ written within and without, and there 
were written therein lameiatations and mourning and 
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The Cathedral itself corresponds m impresssive 
majesty with these accompaniments. We feel that 
its appearance is heavy; yet that the effect produced 
would be destroyed were it lighter or more orna- 
mental. It is the only metropolitan church in Scot- 
land, excepting, as I am informed, the cathedral of 
Kirkwall in the Orkneys^ which remained uninjured 
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at the reformation, and Andrew Fairservice, who 
saw with great pride the effect which it produced 
upon my mind, thus accounted for its preservatioih 
*^ Ah! it's a brave kirk— *nane o^ yere whig-maleeries 
and curliewuiiies and open-steek hems about it*— a' 
solid, well-jointed mason- wark, that wiQ stand as long 
as the warld, keep hands and gonpowther aff it. It 
had amaist a doun-come langsyne at the Reformatioti, 
when they pu'd doun the kirks of St. Andrews and 
Perth, and thereawa, to cleanse them o' Papery, and 
idolatry, and image worship, and surplices, and sic 
like rags o' the muckle hoor that sitteth on seven hills, 
as if ane wasna braid aneugh for her auld hinder end* 
Sae the commons o' Renfrew, and o' the Barony, and 
the Gorbals, and a' about, they behoved to come into 
Glasgow ae fair morning to try their hand on putg^ 
ing the High Kirk o' Popish nick-nackets. But the 
townsmen o' Glasgow, they were feared their auM 
edifice might slip the girths in gaun throngh siccan 
rough physic, sae they ran^; the common bell, and as- 
sembled the train bands wi' took o' drum-'--by good 
luck, the worthy James Rabat was Dean o' Guild that 
year^and a gude mason he was htmsell, made him 
the keener to keep up the auld bigging,) and the trades 
assembled; and offered downright battle to the com- 
mons, rather than their kirk should coup the crana^ 
as they had done elsewhere. It was nae for luve o' 
Papcrie — ^na, na! — ^nane could ever say that o' the 
trades o' Glasgow— Sae they sune cam, to an agree- 
ment to take a the idolatrous statoes of sants (sorrow 
l>e on them) out o' their neuks-^And sae the bits o' 
stane idols were broken in pieces by Scripture warrant, 
and flung into the Molendiner Bum, and the auld 
kirk stood as crouse as a cat when the fleas are caim-^ 
ed aff her, and a' body was alike pleasedv^ And I 
hae heard wise folks say, that if the same .had been 
done in ilka kirk in Scotland, the Reform Wad jufst hae 
been as pure as it is e'en now, and we wad had mair 
Christian-like kirksr for I hae been sae Ismg in £ng- 
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land, that naethittg Will drive out o^ my head, that 
the dog-kennel at Odbaldistone-Hall is better than 
mooy a house o' God in Scotland." 

Thus saying, Andrew led the way into the place of 
worship. 



CHAPTER XX. 



Am} («»*«»..«>« my 8^fiIHg~8ight; the tombs 
And monumental caves of death look cold, 
And shoot a chillness to the tremblinji: heart. 

Mourning Bride, 

Notwithstanding the impatience of my con^ 
ductbr^ I could not forbear to pause and gaze for some 
xninuteson the exterior of the building, rendered more 
impressively dignified by the solitude which ensued 
when its hitherto open gates were closed, after hav- 
ing, as it were, devoured the multitudes which had 
lately crowded the church-yard, but now inclosed 
within the building, were engaged, as the choral swell 
of voices from within announced to us, in the solemn 
exercises of devotion. The sound of so many voices, 
united by the distance into one harmony, and freed 
from those harsh discordances which jar the ear 
when heard more near, uniting with the murmuring 
brook, pnd the wind which sung amongst the old firs, 
atTected me with a sense of sublimity. All nature, 
2^ invoked by the Psalmist whose verses they chant- 
ed, seemed united in offering that solemn praise in 
which trembling is mixed with joy as she addresses 
her Maker* I had heard the service of high mass in 
France, celebrated with all the eclat whicn the 
choicest music, the richest dresses, the most imposing 
ceremonies, could confer on it; yet it fell short in ef- 
fect of the simplicity of the presbyterian worship. 
The devotion, in which every one took a share. 
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seemed so superior in effect to that which was recited 
by musicians, as a lesson which they had learned by 
vote, that it gave the Scottish worship all the advan- 
tage of reality over acting. 

As I lingered to catch more of the solemn sound, 
Andrew, whose impatience became ungovernable, 
pulled me by the sleeve-—^ Come awa', sir— -Come 
awa', wi mauna be late o' gaun in to disturb the wor- 
ship; if we bide here, the searchers will be on us, and 
carry us to the guard-house for being idlers io kirk- 
tiiBc." - ^ ^^ 

Thus admonished, I foHowcd^ftiy goicte, bui noi, 
as I had supposed, into the body pf the cathedral. 
^^ This gate— this gate, sir!'^ he exclaimed, dragging 
me off as I made towards the main entrance of the 
buildines,—^^ There's but cauldrife law-wark gaun 
on yonder— carnal morality, as dow'd and as fusion- 
less as rue leaves at Yule — Here's the real savour of 
doctrine." 

So saying, he entered a small low-arched door, se- 
cured by a wicket, which a grave-looking person 
seemed on the point of closing, and descended seve- 
ral steps as if into the funeral vaults beneath the 
church. It was even so; for in these subterranean 
precincts, why chosen for such a purpose I knew not, 
was established a very singular place of worship. 

Conceive, Tresham^ an extensive range of low- 
browed, dark and twilight vaults, such as are used 
for sepulchres in other countries, and had long been 
dedicated to the same purpose in this, a portion of 
which was seated with pews, and used as a church. 
The part of the vaults thus occupied, though capable 
of containing a congregation of many hundreds, bore 
a sti^ll proportion to the darker and more extensive 
caverns which } awned around what may be termed 
the inhabited space. In those waste regions of ob- 
livion, dusky banners and tattered escutcheons indi- 
cated the graves of those who were onee^ doubtless, 
^^ princes in Israel." Inscriptions, which could only 
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lye read by the piiinful antiquary, in language as ibr 
solete as th6 act of devotional charity which they 
implored, invited the passengers to pray for the souls 
of those whose bodies rested beneath. Surrounded 
by these receptacles of the last remains of mortality, 
I found a numerous congregation engaged in the act 
of prayer. The Scotch perform this duty in a stand- 
ing, instead of a kneeling posture, more, perhaps, to 
take as broad a distinction as possible from the ritual 
of Rome than for any better reason, since I have ob- 
served that in their family worship, as doubtless in 
their private devotiqns, they adopt in their immediate 
address to the Deity that posture which other Chris- 
tians use as the humblest and most reverential. Stand- 
ing, therefore, the men being uncovered, a crowd of 
several hundreds of both sexes, and all ages, listened 
with great reverence and attention to the extempore, 
at least the unwritten prayer of an aged clergyman,^ 
who was very popular in the city. Educated in the 
same religious persuasion, I seriously bent my mind 
to join in the devotion of the day, and it was not till 
the congregation resumed their seats that my atten- 
tion was diverted to the consideration of the appear- 
ance of all around me. 

At the conclusion of the prayer, most of the men 
put on their hats or bonnets, and all who had the hap- 
piness to have seats sate down. Andrew and I were 
not of this number, having been too late in entering 
the church to secure such accommodation. We stooa 
among a number of other persons in the same situa- 
tion, forming a sort of ring round the seated part of 

* I bave in mn Ulioared todiseoTer tbi« gentlemao's name uidl 
the period of his iociuiibeBcy. I do not» however, despair to see 
thes^ points with some others which m^ elude my safincitv. sa- . 
tisfactoril^ elucidated by one or other of the periodical publica- 
' tions which have devoted their pages to explanatory comment 
tarie% on my former vol^oest and .wiioie researeh and ingenuitjr 
ciMm my peculiar gratitude, for having discovjered man]^ persons 
and circumstances connected with my, narratives, of which 1 my- 
self never so much as dreamed. 
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die congregatioD. Behind and around us weve the 
vaults I have already described; before us the devout 
audience, dimly shown by the light which streamed 
on their faces, through one or two low Gothic win« 
dows, such as give air and light to chamel houses. 
By this were seen the usual variety of countenances, 
which are generally turned towards a Scotch pastor 
on such occasions, almost all composed to attenuon, 
unless where a father or mother here and there re- 
calls the wandering eyes of a lively child, or disturbs 
the slumbers of a dull one. The high-boned and 
harsh countenance of the nation, with the expression 
of intelligence and shrewdness which it frequently 
exhibits, is seen to more advantage in the act of de- 
votion, or in the ranks of war, than upon lighter and 
more cheerful occasions of assemblage. The dis- 
course of the preacher was well qualified to call forth 
the various feelings and faculties of his audience. 

Age and infirmities had impaired the powers of 
a voice originally strong and sonorous. He read 
his text with a pronunciation somewhat inarticulate; 
but when he closed the Bible, and commenced his 
sermon, his tones gradually strengthened, as he en- 
tered with vehemence into the arguments which he 
maintained. They related c^iiefly to the abstract 
points of the christian faith, subjects grave, deep and 
fathomless by mere human reason, but for which, 
with equal ingenuity and propriety, he sought a key 
in liberal quotations from the inspired writings^— My 
mind was unprepared to coincide in all his reasoning, 
nor was I sure that in some instances I rightty com- 
prehended his positions. But nothing could be more 
impressive than the eager and enthusiastic manner 
of the good old man, and nothing more ingenious 
than his mode of reasoning. The Scotch, it is well 
known, are more remarkable for the exercise of their 
intellectual powers, than for the keenness of their 
feelings; they are, therefore, more moved by logic 
than by rhetoric, and more attracted by acute boA 
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argumeBUtive reasoning on doctrinal points than in« 
il4M»iCed by the enthusiastic appeals to the heart and 
to the passions, by which popular preachers in other 
countries win th€ favour of their hearers. 

Among the attentive group which I now saw, might 
be distinguished various expressions similar to those 
of the audience in the famous cartoon of Paul preach- 
ing at Athens. Hore sat a zealous and intelligent 
Calvinist with brows bent just as much as to indicate 
profound attention; lips slightly compressed; eyes 
fixed on the minister, with an expression of decent 
pride, as if sharing the triumph of his argument; the 
forefinger of the right hand touching successively the 
left, as- the preacher, from argument to argument, 
ascended towards hi^ conclu8ion.-^Another, with 
fiercer and sterner look, intimated at once his con- 
tempt of all who doubted the creed of his pastor, and 
his joy at the appropriate punishment denounced 
ag^st them. A third, perhaps belonging to a dif- 
ferent congregation, and present only by accident or 
curiosity, had the appearance of internally impeach- 
ing some link of the reasoning; and you might plainly 
read, in the slight motion of his head, his doubts as 
to the soundness of the preacher^s argument. The 
greater part listened with a calm satisfied counte* 
nance, expressive of a conscious merit, in being pre- 
sent, and in listening to such an ingenious discourse, 
although, perhaps, unable entirely to comprehend it. 
The women in general belonged to this last division 
of the audience;* the old, however, seeming more grim- 
ly intent upon the abstract tloctrines laid before them; 
while the younger females pemkitted their ey^ oc- 
casionally to make a modest cirtoit around the c<»i- 
gregation; and some of then^Tresbam, (if my vanity 
did not greatly deceive me,) contrived to distinguish 
your frioid and servant, as a handsome young stran- 
ger, and an Ei^lisfamani As to the rest of the con- 
gregation, the stupid gaped, yawned, or slept, till 
awakened by the appRcaetion of their more zealous 
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neighbours' heels to their shins; and die idle loiAiw ^ 
ted their inattention by the wandering of their qftresj 
but dared give no more decided token of .wearn&a^ 
Amid the lowland costume of coat and cloak, I caw^i^ 
here and there discern a Highland plaid, the wi 
of which, resting on his basket*hilt, sent his 
among the audience with the unrestrained curi< 
of savage wonder; and who, in all probabilitf, 
inattentive to the sermon, for a very pardonable 
son^-because he did not understand the language 
which it was delivered. The martial and wild lo 
however, of these stragglers, added a kind of ci 
racter which the congregation could not have exh 
ited without them* They were more numerous, A 
drew afterwards observed, owing to some cattle £ 
in the neighbourhood. 

Such was the group of countenances, rising tire 
tire, discovered to my critical inspection by such sun^ted 
beams as forced their way through the narrow Gotbiapte 
lattices of the Laigh Kirk of Glasgow; and having 3-naic 
luminated the attentive congregation, lost themselvallia^ 
in.the vacuity of the vaults behind, giving to thetpe: 
nearer part of their labyrinth a sort of imperfect \a 
twilight, and leaving their recesses in an utter darMif 
ness, which gave them the appearance of being nA tl< 
terminable. ik 

I have already said, that I stood with others in the | ^^ 
exterior circle, With my &ce to the preacher, and my 
back to those vaults which I have so often mention- 
ed. My position rendered me particularly obnoxious 
to fny interruption which arose from any sltght noise 
^occurring amongst these retiring arches, where the 
least sound was multiplied by a thousand echoes. 
The occasional sound of rain drops, which, admitted 
through some cranny in the ruined roof, fell succes- 
sively, and plashed upon the pavement beneath, caus» 
ed me to turn my head more than once to the place 
from whence it seemed to proceed; and when my 
eyes tpok that direction, I found it difficult to with* 
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draw, them; such is the pleasure our imaginatien re« 
ceives from the attempt to penetrate as far as possible 
iiilo an intricate labyrinth, imperfectly lighted, and 
[dl exhibiting objects which irritate our curiosity, only 
re because they acquire a mysterious interest from being 
fA undefined and dubious. My eyes became habitutated 
i^ to the gloomy atmosphere to which I directed them, 
rd and insensibly my mind became more interested in 
e»l their discoveries than in the metaphysical subtleties 
n> which the preacher was enforcing. 
>k,! My father had often checkend me for this wander- 
UH ing mood of mind, arising perhaps from an excitability 
ibi of imagination to which he was a stranger; and the 
LiH finding myself at present solicited by these tempta* 
tions to inattention, recalled the time when I used to 
walk, led by his hand, to Mr. Shower's chapel, and 
01^ the earnest injunctions which he then laid on me to 
wH redeem the time, because the days were evil. At 
tbic present, the picture which my thoughts suggested, 
^ii^^ far from fixing my attention, destroyed the portion I 
Ifej had yet left, by conjuring up to my recollection the 
peril in which his affairs now ^ood. I endeavoured, 
in the lowest whisper I could frame, to request An* 
drew to obtain information, whether any of the gen- 
tlemen of the firm of Mac Vittie, &c. were at present 
in the congregation. But Andrew, wrapped in pro* 
found attention to the sermon, only replied to my 
suggestion by hard punches with his elbow, as sig- 
nsds to me to remain silent. I next strained my eyes 
'With equally bad success, to see, if among the sea of 
up-ti«med faces, which bent their eyes on the pulpit 
as a common centre, I could discover the sober and 
i business-like physiognomy of Owen. But not among 
t the broad beavers of the Glasgow citis^ens, or the yet 
» broader brimmed lowland bonnets of the peasants of 
». Lanarkshire, could I see any thing resembling the de* 
d . cent periwig, starched ruiBes, or the uniform suit of 
» light brown garments appertaining to the head-clerk 
i of the establishment of Osbaldistone and Trcsham. 
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My anxiety now retumed on nse with sodi violence, 
as to over^power not only the norelty of the scene 
around me, by which it had hitherto been tliveited, 
but moreover, my sense of ckcorum. I pulled An- 
drew hard by the sleeve, and intimated my wish te 
leave the church, and pursue my investigation as I 
could. Andrew, obdurate in the Laigh Kirk of Glas* 
gow, as on the mountains of Chcvoit, for some time 
deigned me no answer; and it was only when he 
found I could not otherwise be kept quiet that he 
condescended to inform me, that b^ng once in the 
church we could not leave it till service was over, be^ 
cause the doors were locked so soon as the prayen 
began. Having thus spoken in a brief and peevish 
whisper, Andrew again assumed the air of intelligent 
and critical importance, and attention to the preach- 
er's discourse. 

While I endeavoured to make a virtue of necessity, 
and recall my attention to the sermon, I was again 
disturbed by a singular interrupticm. A voice fiom 
behind whispered distinctly in my ear, «^ You are in 
danger in this city."— ^I turned round as if mechani- 
cally. 

One or two starched and ordinaiy-looking me« 
chanics stood beside and behind me, stragglers,<who, 
like ourselves, had been too late in obtaining entrance. 
But a glance at their faces satisfied me, though I 
could hardly say why, that none of these was the 
person who had spoken to me. - Their countenances 
seemed all composed to attention to the sermon, and 
not one of them retumed any glance of intelligence 
to the inquisitive and startled look with which I sur- 
veyed them. A massive round pillar, which was 
close behind us, might have concealed the speaker 
the instant he had uttered his mysterious caution; but 
wherefore it was given in such a place, or to what 
species of danger it directed my attention, or by whom 
the warning was uttered, were points on which my 
imagination lost itself in conjecture. It wouW, how^ 
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ever, I concluded, be repeated, and I resolved to 
keep my countenance turned towards the clergyman, ' 
that the whisperer might be tempted to renew his 
communication under the idea that the first had pass- 
ed unobserved. 

My plan succeeded. I had not resumed the ap- 
pearance of attention to the preacher for five minutes, 
when the same voice whispered, ** Listen — ^buf do 
not look back." I kept my face in the same direc- 
tion. " You are in danger in this place," the voice 
proceeded; ** so am I- — Meet me to-night on the 
Brigg, at twelve preceesely — keep at home till th^ 
gloaming, and avoid observation." 

Here the voice ceased, and I instantly turned my 
head. But the speaker had with still greater prompti- 
tude, glided behind the pillar, and escaped my obser- 
vation. I was determined to catch a sight of him, if 
possible, and, extricating myself from the outer circle 
of hearers, I also stepped behind the column. All 
there was empty; and I could only see a figure wrap- 
ped in a mantle, whether a Lowland cloak, or High- 
land plaid, I could not distinguish, which traversed, 
like a phantom, the dreary vacuity of vaults which I 
have described. 

I made a mechanicjil attempt to pursue the mys- 
terious form, which glided away, and vanished in the 
vaulted cemetery, like the spectre of one of the nu- 
merous dead who rested within its precincts. I had 
little chance of arresting the course^ of one obviously 
determined not to be spoken with; but that little 
chance was lost by my stumbling and falling before 
I had made three steps from the column. The ob- 
scurity which occasioned my misfortune covered my 
disgrace; which I accounted rather lucky, for the 
preacher, with that stem authority which the Scottish 
ministers assume for the purpose oi keeping order 
in their congregations, interrupted his discburse, to 
desire the *' proper oflScer" to take into custody the 
causer of this disturbance in the place of worship. 

20* 
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As the noise, however, was not repented, the beadle, 
or whatever else he was called, did not think it neces- 
sary to be rigorous in searching out the offender, so 
that I was enabled, without attracting farther observa- 
tion, to place myself by Andrew's side in my origi- 
nal position. The service proceeded, and closed with- 
out the occurrence of any thing else worthy of nodce. 

As the congregation departed and dispersed, my 
friend Andrew exclaimed — ^\ See, yonder is worthy 
Mn Mac Vittie and Mrs. Mac Vittie and Miss Ali- 
son Mac Vittie and Mr. Thomas Mac Fin, that they 
say is to marry Miss Alison, if a' bowls row rights 
she'll hae a hande siller, if she's no that bonnie." , 

My eyes took the direction he pointed out. Mr. 
Mac Vittie was a tall thin elderly man,^ with hard 
features, thick gray eye brows, light eyes, and as I 
imagined, a sinister expression of countenance, from 
which my heart recoiled. I remembered the warning 
I had received in the church, and hesitated at ad- 
dressing this person, though I could not allege to my- 
self any rational ground of dislike or suspicion. 

I W9S vet in suspense, when Andrew, who mis- 
took my hesitation for bashfulness, proceeded to ex- 
hort me to lay it aside. *^ Speak till him— ^speak till 
him, Mr. Francis— he's no provost yet, though they 
say he'll be my lord neist yeart Speak till him, then 
—he'll gie ye a decent answer for as rich as he is, 
unless ye were wanting siller frae him— they say he's 
dour to draw his purse." 

It immediately occurred to me, that if this mer- 
chant were really of the churlish and avaricious dis- 
position which Andrew intimated, there might be 
some caution necessary in making myself known, as 
I could not tell how accounts might stand between 
my father and him. This consideration came in aid 
of the mysterious hint which I had received, and the 
dislike which I had conceived at the man's counte- 
nance. Instead of addressing myself directly to 
him, as I had designed to have done, I contented 
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myself wiidi desiring Andrew to inouire at Mr. Mac 
Vittie's house the address of Mr» Owen, an English 
gentleman, and I charged him not to mention the 
person from whom he received the commission, but 
to bring me the result to the small inn where we 
lodged* This Andrew promised to do. He said 
something of the duty of my attending the evening 
service; but added, with a causticity natural to him, 
that ^^ in troth, if folk could na keep their legs still, 
but wad needs be couping the creels ower through- 
stanes, as if they wad raise the very dead folk wi' 
the clatter, a kirk wi' a chimley in't was fitter for 
them." 



CHAPTER XXL 

On the Rlalto, every night at twelve, 

I take my evenings walk of meditation: 

There we two will meet ; — " Veniee Preserved, 

Full of sinister augury, for which, however, I 
could assign no satisfactory cause, I shut myself up 
in my apartment at the inn, and having disnriisscd 
Andrew, after resisting his importunity to accompa- 
ny him to St. Enoch's Kirk, where, he said, ^^ a soul- 
searching divine was to baud forth," I set myself 
seriously to consider what were best to be done. I 
never was, what is properly called, superstitious; but 
I suppose all men, in situations of peculiar doubt 
and difficulty, when they have exercised their reason 
to little purpose, are apt, in a sort of despair, to 
abandon the reins to their imagination, and be guid- 
ed either altogether by chance, or by those whimsi- 
cal impressions which take possession of the mind, 
and to which we give way as if to involuntary im- 
pulses. There was something so singularly repulsive 
m the hard features of the Scotch trader, that I could 
not resolve to put myself into his hands ^without 
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owilit be derived 
tke rales oC phrsn^^oa^. Ob die other hand, 
■wBi^ voice hrhiart ac,'the foum whkh titled 
like a vwiwhiiiyilwMlnior dnoogfa those vaohs, 
night be termed ^ the vaDcy of ibe shadow 
oC dcalfa,^ had Mwrihio g c aptiiji i a g for the iinagi« 
■ilinn of a ytMBig man, vho, jtm vm farther pItMe 
to lemcibrr, was a vooBg poet. 

U dang er was annmd me, as the mysterioas com- 
wiritiiin tntimaied, how could I leani its nature 
or the means of averting it, but by meedng my un- 
known coimsellor, to whom I coold see no rca^bn for 
imputing any other kind intentions. Rashlcigh and 
his machinations occurred m«Me than once to my re* 
membrancc; but so rapid had my journey been, that 
I could not suppose him apprised of my arrival in 
Glasgow, much less prepared to play off any strata- 
gem against my person. In my temper also I was 
bold and confident, strong and acuve in person, and 
in some measure accustomed to the use of arms, in 
which the French youth of all kinds were then in- 
itiated. 1 did not fear any single opponenti assassi- 
nation was neither the vice of the age nor of the 
country; the place selected for our meeting was too 
public to admit any suspicion of meditated violence. 
In a word, I resolved to meet my mysterious coun- 
sellor on the bridge, as he had requested, and to be 
afterwards guided by circumstances. Let me not 
conceal from you, Tresham, what at "ftie time I en- 
deavoured to conceal from myself*— the subdued, yet 
secretly-cherished hope, that Diana Vernon might, 
-^by what ckance I knew not, — through what mean« 
I could not guess,— have some connexion with this 
strange and dubious intimation, conveyed at a time 
and place, and in a manner so surprising. She alone, 
whispered this insidious hope-^*-she alone knew of 
my journey-— from her own account, she possessed 
friends and influence in Scotland;— she had furnish- 
ed me with a talisman, whose power I was to invoke 
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when all olher aid dtled m«*^who, then, but Diaoa 
Veroon possessed either means, knowledge^, or incli- 
nation for averttBg the dangers, by which, as it seem- 
ed, iiqr steps were surrounded* This flattering view 
of my very doubtfol case pressed itself upon me 
again and again. It insinuated itself into my thoughts, 
though very bashfully, before the hour of dinner; it 
displayed its attractions nciore boldly during the 
course of my frugal meal, and became so courage- 
ously intrusive diiring the succeeding half hour, 
(aided perhaps by the flavour bf a few glasses of 
mo^t excellent claret) that with a sort of desperate 
attempt to escape from a delusive seduction, to which 
I felt the danger of yielding, I pushed my ^ass from 
me, threw aside my dinner, seized my hat, and rush- 
ed into the open air wi^ the feeling of one who 
would fly from his own thoughts. . Yet perhaps I 
yielded to the very feelings from which I seemed to 
fly, since my steps insensibly led me to the bridge 
over the Clyde, the place assigned for the rendez- 
vous by my mysterious monitor. 

Although I had not partaken of my repast imtil 
the hours of evening church service were over— in 
which, by the way, I complied with the religious 
scruples of my landlady, who hesitated to dress a hot 
dinner between sernions, and also wi^ the admonition 
of my unknown friend, to keep my apartment tiU twi- 
light,^-several hours had still to pass away betwixt 
the time of my appointment and that at which I reach- 
ed the assigned place of meeting. The interval, as 
you will readily credit, was wearisome enough; and 
I can hardly explain to you how it passed away. Va- 
rious groups of persons, all of whom, young and old^ 
seemed impressed with a reverential feeling of the 
sanctity of the day, passed along the large open mea^ 
dow which lies on the eastern bank of the Clyde, and 
serves as a bleaching-field and pleasure walk for the 
inhabitants, or passed with slow steps the long bridge 
which communicates whh the westerti district of the 
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cooB^. AndHttlffeflKflnberordKBiWBBdiegcB^ 
end, yet not vm^iaamg mtmyrfinn of m devotioBil 
c hanrtr r impraicd oo cadi little putj^p iamaSfy as- 
wnfcTil prrhipir by ioBir,bot mcmiy chancteriziag 
die greater Bomber, which Inidicd the petidantgq^^ 
of Aejoong into a tone of mote quiet, jfctinme in- 
tcresting, interchange of senttOMnts, and anppressed 
the vehement argument and protracted diqmtes of 
dmtc of more advanced age. Notwithalanding the 
nomben who passed me, no general sotmd <tf the 
hnman voice was heard; few tamed again to takea 
few minntes volontary exercise, to which the leisure 
of the evening, and the beauty of the surroundti^ 
scenery, seemed to invite them: adl harried to their 
homes and resting-places. To one accustomed to 
the mode of spendrag Sunday evenings abroad, even 
among the French Cadvimsts, there seemed something 
jodaical, yet at the same time striking and affecdng, 
m this mode of keeping the sabbath hcAy. Insensi- 
bly I felt my mode of sauntering by the side of 
tlieriver,and crossing successively £e various persoDS 
who were passing homeward, and without tarrying 
or delay, must exposemeto observation at least, if 
not to censure, and I slunk out of the frequented path, 
and found a trivial occupation for my mind in mar- 
shaling my revolving walk in such a manner as should 
least render me obnoxious to observaticm. The dif- 
ferent alleys lined out through this extensive meadow, 
and which are. planted widi trees^ like the Park of 
St. James's, in London, gave me facilities (or carrying 
into effect these childish manceuvres. 

As I walked down one of these avenues, I heard, 
to my surprise, the sharp and concrited voice of An- 
drew Fairservice, raised by a sense of self-conse- 
quence to a pitch somewhat higher than others seemed 
to think^onsistent with the sdemnity of the day. To 
Jilip behiod the row of trees under which I W2|lked 
was perhaps no very dignified proceeding, but it was 
the easiest mode of escaping his observationi and 
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perhaps his impertioent assiduity, and still more in- 
trusive curiosity. As he passed, I heard bim com- 
municate- to a grave-looking man, in a black coat, a 
slouched hat, and Geneva cloak, the following sketch 
of a character, wluch my self-love, while revolting 
against it as a caricature, could not help recognising 
as a likeness. 

'^ Ay, ay, Mr. Hammorgaw^ it's e'en as I tell ye-— 
He's no a'together sae void o' sense neither; he has a 
gloaming sight o' what's reasonable— that is anes and 
awa'-*-a glisk and nae mair — but he's crack-brained 
and cockle-headed about his nipperty*tipperty poetry 
nos»iense— 'He'll glowratan anld warldbarkit aik-snag 
as if it were a queez-maddam in full bearing; and a 
naked craig wi' a bum jawing ower't is unto him as a 
garden gamisht with flowering knots and choice pot- 
herbs; then, he* wad rather claver wi' a daft quean 
they ca' Diana Vernon (weel I wot they might ca' 
her Diana of the Ephesians, for she's little better 
tiiana heathen — Abetter? she's waur — ^a Roman— a 
mere Roman) He'll; claver wi' her, or ony ither idle 
slut, rather than hear what might do him gude a' 
the days o' his life, frae you or me, Mr. Hammorgaw, 
or ony ither sober and sponsible person. Reason, 
sir, is whathecanna endure— he's a' for your vanities 
and volubilities; and he ance tell'd me, (puir blinded 
creature) that the Psalmsof David were excellent 
poetry! as if the holy Psalmist thought o* rattling 
rhymes in a bladder, like his ain silly clinkum-clankum 
things that he ca's verse. Gude help him! twa lines 
o' Davie Lindsay wad ding a' he ever clerkit." 

While listening to the perverted account of my 
temper and studies, you will not be surprised ifl 
meditated for Mr. Fairservice the unpleasant sur* 
prise of a broken pate on the first decent opportunity. 
His friend only intimated his auehtion by ^^ Ay, ay," 
and ^^ Is't e'en sae?" and such like expressions of in- 
terest, at the proper breaks in Mr. Fairservice's ha- 
rangue, until at length, in answer to some observation 
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of greater length, the import of which I only coUect- 
ed from my trmty guide's reply, honest Andrew aiv- 
sweredf ^ Tell him a bit o' my mind, quoth yef-*wba 
wad be fule then but Andrew?— He's a red- wud devil 
man! — He's like Giles Heathertap's aold boar; ye 
need but shake a eloat at him to make him turn and 

Sre. Bide wi' him, say ye? — ^Troth, I kenna what 
* I bide wi' him myseH— But the lad's no a bad 
iad after a'; and he needs some carefu' body to lock 
after him. He hasna the right grip o' his hand— 
the gowd slips through't like water, man; and it's no 
that ill a thing to be near him when his purse is hi 
his hand, and it's seldom out o't. And then he's come 
o' gude kith and kin — My heart warms to die piiir 
thoughtless callant, Mr. Hammorgaw-— 4md then the 
penny fee"— 

In the latter part ofthisinstructtve communication, 
Mr. Fairservice lowered his voice to a tone better 
beseeming the conversation in a place of public resort 
on a Sabbath evening, and his conmanion and he 
were soon beyond my heariog. My ledmgs of hasty 
resentment soon subsicled -under the cooviction, that, 
as Andrew himself nsight have said, .^ A harkener 
always hears a bad tale of himself," and that who- 
ever should happen to overhear their character dis* 
cussed in their own servants'-hall, must prepare to 
undergo 'the scalpel of such an anatomist as Mr. 
Fairservice. The incident was so fieir useful, as, in- 
cluding the feelings to which it gave rise, it sped 
away a part of the time which hung so heavily cm my 
hand. 

Evening had now closed, and the growing darkness 
gave to the broad, stiH, and deep expanse of the 
brimful river, first a hue sombre and uniform, then 
a dismal and turbid appearance, partially lighted by 
a waning and pallid moon. The massive and ancient 
bridge which stretches across the river, was now 
but dimly visible, and resembled that which Mirza, 
in his unequalled vision, has descsibed as tnMwrsing 
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the valley of Bagdad. The low-browed arches, seen 
as imperfectly as the dusky current which they be- 
strode, seemed rather caverns which swallowed up 
the gloomy watera of the river, than apertures con- 
trived for their passage. With the advancing night 
the stillness of the night increased. There was yet 
a twinkling light occasionally seen to glide along by 
the river, which conducted home one or two of the 
small parties who, after the abstinence and religious 
duties of the day, had partaken of a social supper, 
the only meal at which the rigid presbyterians made 
some advance to sociality on the Sabbath. Occasion- 
ally, also, the hoofs of a horse were haard whose ri- 
der^ after spending the Sunday at Glasgow, was di- 
recting his «teps towards his residence in the coun- 
try. These sounds and sights became gradually of 
more rare occurrence. At length they altogether 
ceased, and I was left to enjoy my solitary walk on 
the shores of the Clyde in solemn silence, broken on- 
ly by the tolling of the successive hours from the 
steeples of the. churches. 

But as the night advanced, my impatience at the 
uncertainty of the situation in which I was placed 
increased every moment, and became nearly ungov- 
ernable. I began to question whether I had been 
imposed upon by the trick of a fool, the raving of a 
madman, or the studied machination of a villain, and 
paced the little sort of quay or pier adjoining to the 
entrance to the bridge in a state of incredible anxie- 
ty and vexation. At length the hour of twelve 
o'clock swung its summons over the city from the beU 
frey of the metropolitan church of St. Mungo, and 
was answered and vouched by all the others like du- 
tiful diocesans. The echoes had scarcely ceased to 
repeat the last sound, when a human form — the first 
I had seen for two hours — ^appeared passing along' 
the bridge from the western shore of the river. I ^d« 
vanced to meet him with a feeling as if my fate de- 
pended on the result of the interview, so much had 
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■ly toxicty been wound up by prolnicted ezpectatioiiii 
AU that I could remark of the passen^r as we ad- 
Tanccd towards each other was, that his frame wss 
rather beneath than above the middle siae, but appa- 
KDtly strong, thick-set, and muscolar; his dress a 
horseman's wrapping-coat. I slackened ray pace and 
almost paused as I advanced, in expectation that he 
would address me. 3ut to my inexpressible disap- 
pointment, he passed without speaking,, and I had 
no pretence for being the first to address one, who, 
notwithstanding his appearance at the very hour of 
appointment, might, nevertheless, be an absolute 
stranger. I :-.opped after he had passed me, and 
looked after him, uncertain whether I ought not to 
follow him. The stranger walked on till near the 
eastern end of the bridge, tben paused, looked back, 
and turning round, again advanced towards me. I 
resolved that this time he should not have the apology 
for silence proper to apparidons, who, it is vulgaiiy 
supposed, can not speak imtil they are spoken tOk 
^^ You walk late, sir," said I, as we met a second 
time.'' 

^ I bide tryste,'' was the re{dy , ^ and so I think do 
y#u, Mr. Osbaldistone.'' 

i^ You are then the person who requested me to 
;neet you here at this unusual hour?" 

^ I am," he replied. ^ Follow me, and you shall 
know my reason." 

^^ Before following you, I must know your name 
and purpose," I answered. 

^ I am a man," was the reply; ^ and my purpose 
is friendly to you." 

«' A man?" I repeated. ^^ That is a very brief de- 
scription." 

^ It will serve fev one who has no other to give," 
Wd the stran^r. ^ He that is without name, with- 
out friends, without coin, without country, is still at 
least a man, and be that has a' these is no moiv." 

*^ Yet this is still too general an account of your* 
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self, to sav the least of it, to establish your credit 
with a stronger." 

^ It is all I mean to give, howsoe'er; you miiy chuse 
to follow me, or to remain without the information I 
desire to Bffatd you, 

^ Can you not give me that information here?" I 
answered. 

*' You must receive it from your eyes, not from 
my tongue — you must follow me, or re|nain in igno- 
rance of the information which I have to give you*'* ' 

There was something short, determined, and even 
stem in the man's manner, not certainly well calcu- 
lated to conciliate undoubting confidence. 

" What is it you fear?" he said impatiently. " To 
whom, think ye, your life is of such consequence, 
that they should seek to bereave ye of it?" 

'^ I fear nothing," I replied firmly, though some- 
what hastily. '* Walk on — I attend you." 

We proceeded, contrary to my expectation, to re- 
enter the town, and glided like mute spectres, side 
by side, up its empty and silent streets.^ The high 
and gloomy stone-tronts, with the variegated oma- 
inents and pediments of the windows, looked yet 
taller^and more sable by the imperfect moon-shine. 
Our walk was for some minutes in perfect silence. 
At length my conductor spoke. 

** Are you afraid?" 

" I retort your own words," I replied; " wherefbfe 
should I fear?" 

^^ Because you are with a strangei^— perhaps an 
enemy, in a place where you have no friends and 
many enemies." 

^^ I neither fear you nor them; lam young, active, 
and armed." 

^ I am not armed," replied my conductor; ^ but 
no matter, a willing hand never lacked weapon. You 
say you fear nothing; but if you knew who ni^as by 
your side, perhaps you might underlie a tremor." 

And why should I?" replied I. *^ I again rfepeat, 
I fear nought that you can do/' 
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*^ Nought that I csD do! — Be it so. But do you not 
fear die consequences of beiog found with one whose 
very name whispered in this lonely street would 
make the stones themselves rise up to apprehend him 
-~<m whose head half the men in Glasgow would build 
their fortune as on a found treasure, had they the 
luck to grip him by the collar — the sound of whose 
apprehension were as wedome at the Cross of £din« 
borgh as ever the news of a field stricken and won 
in Flanders," 

^ And who then are you, whose name should cre- 
ate so deep a feeling of terror?" I replied. 

*^ No enemy of yours, since I am conveying you 
to a place, where, were I myself recognised and 
identified, irons to the heels, and hemp to the craig; 
would be my brief dooming." 

I paused and stood suU on the pavement, drawing 
back so as to have the most perfect view of my com- 
panion which the light afforded, and which.was suf- 
ficient to guard me against any sudden motion of as- 
sault. 

** You have said," I answered, " either too much 
or too little— 'too much to induce me to confide in 
you as a mere stranger, since you avow yourself a 
person amenable to the laws of the country in which 
we are^--and too little, unless you could show that 
you are unjustly subjected to their rigour." 

As I ceased to speak, he made a step towards me. 
I drew back instinctively and laid my hand on the: 
hilt of my sword. 

** What," said he, " on an unarmed man, and your 
friend?" 

^ I am yet ignorant if you are either the one or 
the other," replied I; " and, to say the truth, your 
language and manner might well entitle me to doubt 
both." 

^^ It is manfully spoken," replied my conductor; 
^^ and I respect him whose hand can keep his head. 
—I will be frank and free with you — I am convey- 
ing you to prison." 
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** To prison!^' I exclaimed; *• by what warrant, or 
for what offence? — Yoa shall have my life sooner 
than my liberty— I defy you, and I will not follow 
you a step farther." 

** I do not," he said, ** carry you there as a pri- 
soner, t am," he added, drawing himself haughtily 
up, " neither a messenger nor sheriff's officer; I car- 
ry you to see a prisoner from whose lips you will 
learn the risk in which you presently stand. Tour 
liberty is little risked by the visit; mine is in some 
peril; but that I readily encounter on your account, 
foj I care not for risk, and I love a free young blood « 
that kens no protector but the cross o^ the sword." 

While he spoke thus we had reached the princi- 
pal street, and were pausing before a large building 
of hewn stone, garnished, as I thought I could per- 
ceive, with gratings of iron before the windows. 

*' Muckle," said the stranger, whose language be- 
came more broadly national as he assumed a tone of 
colloquial freedom—" Muckle wad the provost and 
baillies o' Glasgow gie to have him sitting with iron 
garters to his hose within their tolbooth, that now 
stands wi' his legs as free as the red deer's on the 
outside on't. And little wad it avail them; for an' if 
they had me there wi' a stane's weight of iron at 
every ancle, I would show them a toom room and a 
lost lodger before to-morrow^— But come on, what 
stint ye for?" 

As he spoke thus, he tapped a low wicket, and 
was answered by a sharp voice, as of one awakened 
from a dream or reverie,^ — *' Fa's tat?— Wha's that, 
I wad say? — and fat a de'il want ye at this hour at 
e'en? — clean again rules, — clean again rules, as they 
ca' them." 

The protracted tone in which the last \vords were 
uttered, betokened that the speaker was again com- 
posing himself to slumber. But my guide spoke in 
a loud whisper, " Dougal, man! hae ye forgotten 
Hanun Gregarach?" 
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*< Deil a bit, deil a bit," was the ready and lively 
response, and I heard the internal guardian of the 
prison gate busde up with great alacrity. A few 
words were exchanged between my conductor and 
the turnkey, in a language to which I was an abso- 
lute stranger. The bolts revolved, but with a caution 
which marked the apprehension that the noise mig^t 
be overheard, and we stood within the vestibule of 
the prison of Glasgow, a small, but strong guard- 
room, from which a narrow staircase led upwards 
and one or two low entrances conducted to apart- 
ments on the same level with the outward gate, all 
secured with the Jealous strength of wickets, bolts, 
and bars. The walls, otherwise naked, were not un- 
suitably garnished with iron fetters, and other un- 
couth implements, which might be designed for pur- 
poses still more inhuman, interspersed wiUi parti* 
zans, guns, pistols of antique manufacture, and other 
weapons of defence and offence. 

At finding myself so unexpectedly, fortuitously, 
and, as it were, by stealth, introduced within one of 
the legal fortresses of Scotland, I could not help re- 
collecting my adventure in Northumberland, and 
fretting at the strange incidents which again, without 
any demerits of my own, threatened to place me in a 
dangerous and disagreeable collision with the laws 
of the country, which I visited only in the capacity 
of a stranger. 
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